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CHAPTER. L. 

Alexander's Fourth Campain in Asia:' 
Affairs in Greece : Trials for High Treason, 
marking the Character of the Macedonian 
Constitution. 

SECTION I. 

Measures of Darius. Affairs in Greece : Cwnfederacy under 
the lead of Lacedcemon against that under the king of 
Macedonia ; and War insuing. 

THE uccfortimate Darius, from the field of sect. 
Arbela, after collecting what he could of his: v— v? 
fugitive troops, had proceeded to Ecbatana, the 
capital of Media. That antiait kingdom, with the 
adjoining provinces^ Part^a, Bactria, Sogdianaand 
others^ would alone form a dominion still worthy of 
the imperial title, and their people were the most 
warlike: of the whole empire, and the most loyal/ 
There he hoped to raise an arkny with which he 
might still vindicate for himsellF that large and 
valuable relic of his former, perhaps o\Ber-CTten- 
sive, dominion. Nor was he without reasona^e 
VOL. X. ' B subsidiary 




2 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

subsidiary hopes. The fame of Alexander's extra- 
ordinary fortune, and the evidence of his passion 
for still pushing conquest, had excited alarm 
among the warlike nations of the north ; often at 
war with Persia, but now rather disposed to look 
toward the stranger as the more dangerous en6- 
my ; so that, negotiation having been put forward, 
Darius was led to expect important assistance. 
He looked moreover to the probability that, in the 
rich and populous countries compelled to receive 
a forein ruler supported by a forein army, or 
even in the conqueror's old dominion and the 
ni^nerous states of various interests around it, 
whence he was now so distant, or in his army 
itself, the instrument of his conquests, something 
might arise powerful, to check his progress, and 
perhaps afford means not only to preserve the 
actual relic of the empire, but to recover much, 
if not all of what had been so rapidly lost. 

But especially the state of things in Greece^ and 
the old connection of the Persian court, still main- 
tained with^a powerful party in that country, tho 
oknmunication was become difficult and precari- 
cnSy would afford reasonable incouragement for 
diese speculations. A regular embassy from Lace- 
dflBmon, a minister more doubtfully authorized 
from Athens, and one even from the distant stat^ 
df Cartha^, had followed the Persian monarch's, 
nkotions ; not perhaps, after the battle of ArheW 
with choice of another coarse in their power, yet 
in i^ar prosecution of their commissions ; and, 
Aey litesided him still at Ecbatana. 

The springs of that policy among the Greci^^ 

republics. 




AFFAIRS IN GREECE. j 

republics, which produced war against Alexander 
in Greece itself, while he was prosecuting the war 
of the Grecian confederacy against Persia, nowhere 
declared by antient writers, but seeming rather 
studiously involved in mist by some of them, may 
nevertheless, by a careful examination of informa- 
tion remaining, in a great degree be traced. We 
have observed it remarked by Plato, of the singular 
constitution of Lacedaemon, that it was more that 
of an army than of a peaceful society ; or, in his 
expression, of a camp than of a city. It denied 
fiieiidly communication, on equal footing, with 
any other government : Lacedsemofl must com- 
mand, or keep at an unsocial distance. Acccft^- 
in^y, in the very terms in which accession to the 
geiteral confederacy of Greece, under the Itod of 
Macedonia, was refused by the Lacfedaemptilan 
Government^ the purpose of command was avowed. 
It had been the habit and privilege, it was declared, 
of Laceiitemon, to follow the lead of none, but on ch.44.t. i. 
the contrary to hold the lead of Greece. PhiKp's "^ ^^ ^^ 
sagacity no doubt had observed the unbending and 
domineering temper of the Lacedannonian constf- 
tuti0n ; and he seems, as much as might be, avoid- 
ing to offend, to have avoided communication 
witfi it. Men versed in his able councils would 
be aafnong the advisers of Alexander's youth, 
when, on occasion of the haughty and almost 
liostilie refusal of LaeediBBmon to ac&noA^^fege the 
validity of a decree of a geneml council of tHe 
GfWfi republics, acknowlegement o^ who^^ coA- 
stf CMkmal authoi4(y wais imt^ied h^ it^ act iti 
smiimg ekfmties fo^ that coutitfl, he showed^ Hh 
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4 HISTORY OF GREECE* 

moderation. PhiHp, we have obs^^rved, had 
alwp,ys professed himself of no party among the 
contests of the republics ; nor is the assurance of 
Isocrates, that he adhered in practice to that pror 
fession, contradicted by any authentic information. 
Among the Athenians it was avowed as a rule, to 
compel air states over which, with the name of 
allies, they acquired command, to change their; 
form of government, if differing from thdr own.. 
The Lacedaemonians equally,, after the Pqloponne- 
sianwar, overthrew constitutions everywhere. De- 
carchies superseded the old government in most 
states; governors or superintendants, with the pe- 
culiar tide of harmost, exercised despotic authority- 
wherever they were sent. Nothing of this arbi-' 
trary policy of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
is imputed to the Maicedonian supremacy. On 
the contrary, the endeavours of DenH)8then6s to 
overbear the. confederacy of republics under^the^ 
lead of Macedonia, by a union of the democratical 
interest under the lead of Athens and Thebes, 
failed through the attachment principally of the 
democratical states^ those of Pelopennesus espe- 
cially, to the king of Macedonia's patrona^. 
Alexander so far deviated from his father's policy ■ 
as, in Asia, generally to favor democracy in pre-- 
ference to that fonn of republic, the government i 
of a few, which Lacedaemon had always favored ;^ 
and in Greece he courted especially the Athenians. 
Apparently the hostile conduct of Lacedaemon 
urged hitn to this policy. Could Lacedaemon have "^ 
coalesced with the other Grecian states, it seemi^ 
possible that the vision of Isociates might have 

beea 




AFFAIRS IK GREECE. 5 

^heen realized : the Grecian republics, each govem- 
-ing itself, as the Swiss fonneriy, by its own con- 
stitution, and all meeting in general assembly, a 
resource wanting to the Swiss, to direct common 
concerns and prevent war of one republic with 
another, might long have maintained domestic 
peace and national dignity. 

Nothing in antient histoiy* remains -more fiilly 
ascertained than that, under the Macedonian 
supremacy, the Grecian republics injoyed, not 
only more liberty and independency than under 
the Athenian or Lacedaemonian supremacy, but, 
as far as appears, all that could be consistent with 
the connection of all as one people. Nor did it 
rest there ; Demosthenes, in the Athenian assem- 
bly, reviled the Macedonian monarchs, the allies 
of his commonwealth, the ^heads of the Grecian ^Ewh. de 
confederacy, in a manner that, in modern times, ed. keiike . 
would be reckoned highly indecent toward an 
enemy ; and he avowed and even boasted of trea- ^E»cb. de 
6onable practices against the general confederacy, ^^' ^' 
^f which his comnion wealth was a member : ' I,' 
he said, ^ excited Lacedaemon against Alexander : 
* I procured the revolt against him in Thessaly 
, and Perrhaebia.' In fact the government of 
Athens, described, as we have formerly seen, by 
Xenophon and Isocrates as in their time verging 
toward anarchy, is largely shown, in the extant 
works of following orators, and especially, in the 
celebrated contest between ^schines and De- 
mosthenes, to have been still advancing in cor- 
ruption and degradation. During the whole time 
that Alexander was in Asia^ the struf^le of parties 
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was violent ; one, under Demosdienes, with tlie 
support of Persia, contended ably and indefati- 
gably for the mastery of Athras and of GrejBce ; 
the other, after Isocrates^ looking to Phocion as 
their leajder, desired peace under the established 
supremacy of Macedonia, and above all thjc^ 
dreaded the ascendancy pf Demosthenes and his 
associates. 

Of the domestic politics of Lacedcemon, as 
occasion has heretofore rq)eatedly occurred tp 
observe, information rarely comes to us but 
through, transacticms with other states. Agis, the 
reigning king of the Prodeid family, whom, y^ 
have seen already active in enmity to Macedoiuia, 
appears to have been a man of character to suit 
the purposes of Demosthenes ; of high spirit, 
without great talents or extensive views ; perhcq)6 
of sincere patriotism ; and if it was meer Laceda^ 
monian, not Grecian patriotism, the narrowness 
should be attributed less to his nature than to his 
education under the Lacedaemonian institutioiis. 
Possibly he was not much grieved, nor perhaps 
Demosthenes, at the death of Memnon. Had 
Memnon lived, either cQuId have been but second 
of tiba Greeks of the party ; which could no way 
maintain itself but through the patronage of Per- 
sia. 3y Memnon's death indeed great advantages 
w»f6 lost, and a contest of far less hope fot %]^ 
party altogether remained. But in that contest 
Demosthenes^ reckoned, by his talents and his 
extensive poUtieal communication, to hold ^ 
^at importance amQPg the Greeks^ while A^ 
re^feOJaed \m^ ^ctH^ly first, by his rfgij 
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CONFEIXEItACT AOAINIT MACEDONIA. 7 

dignity and the old eminence of the Lacedemonian 
state ; b6& trusting that they shouM still not fail 
6f support from Penda« Till the battle of Issus 
the hopes of bo& might reasonably run hi^ ; and 
evidently they were not abandoned on the adverse 
event of that battle. Yet declamation of extem- 
porary writers of the party so gained fevor with 
m^i of letters under the tyranny of the Roman 
emph^y and the spirit has been so cherished by 
the leanied under the arbitrary governments of 
modem times, admirers of the pditics of Demos- 
thenes, as to have spred extensively the belief tiieit 
Greece was inshtved by the kings of Macedonia. 
Nevertheless looking to fects' acknowleged by all, 
we find the little, half-ruined state of Lacedcemon 
never ceasing to avow a political opposition, at 
lengtii growing into open hostflity, to the €0«- 
ftderacy of repuhHcs, constitutionally established 
tinder the lead of Macedonia ; as constitutionally, 
k appears, as ever ^befote under the lead of Lace- 
daemon, Athens or Thebes. In Ath^is itself an 
opposition to the Macedonian interest was always 
openly maintained. Negotiation was carried oti 
by Lacedsemon among die otifier lepublics with 
avowed hostile purpose, and adverse intrigue from 
Athens appears to have been no secret Against 
this open pblitical hostility no interference of force, 
has heen even pretended to have been used ; and, 
in ail appearance, hardly such opposition of in- 
"fiuence as honest prudence mi^t require. Neg- 
ligence, inertness, shortsightedness, may seem, 
%itii more reason, to be imputed ; yet Aey never 
%live been imputed to Aritipater, to whom the 
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c HA P. governirient of Macedonia, and the protection of 
^ the. Macedonian party in Greece were committed. 
It may seem an overweening magnanimity that 
allowed the w orkings of the Persian party amoi^ 
the republics to go so far : a determination to 
prove that the reigning ' king of Macedonia was^ 
worthy, equally with his predecessor, to be the 
chief of a free people, desiripg authority founded 
on the attachment of a ir6e people and pot on 
violence. But perhaps for a Macedonian poli- 
ticiaa, of however acute intellect, bred under a 
monarchy 9 in the simple state of the Macedonian, 
the ways of republican intrigue were hardly to be 
conceived. While then the Macedonian supre- 
macy, if not remissly, was liberally exercised,' 
the party interests in every Grecian state^ tibe 
inveterate hatred everywhere of fellowcitiz^is to 
fellowcitizens, and the generally active and restless 
temper of the Grecian people, afforded ground 
for jthat league against the confederacy of the 
Greek nation acknowleging the lead of Mace- 
donia, which Demosthenes and Agjis succeeded k^ 
forming. 

It is beyond question that Persian gold, imputed 
by all writers^ greatly promoted the Persian 
interest. Ijt appears to have been after the dis- 
asterous battle of Arbela, when the Persian 
monarch's hope even of personal safety, depended 
on opportunity to raise new enemies to Alexander, 
that he found means to make remittances to 
Gr^ece^ iEschines, uncontradicted by Demost^ 
thenes, stated before the assembled Atheniap 
jp^eople, as a matter publicly known and not to b^ 
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fgainsiiidi that a present to theni of three hundred 
•talents, about sixty thousand pounds, was offered 
4n the name of the king of Persia. To the modern 
eye not only the transaction altogether may seem 
strange, but, on iirst view, the sum, as a bribe to 
a whole ()eople, beside being little for the wealth 
<rf the Persian empire, may appear beneath its 
olgect. It must however be recollected that, when 
jMtper^redit was unknown, and especially if Lesser 
Asia and Syria were no longer portions of the 
Persian empire, the remittance of even the sum 
stated might not be easy ; and farther, that the 
Athenian citizens, competent to vote in the general 
assanbly, have, in no account been reckoned at 
many more than thirty thousand, and that rarely 
ten thousand met. Demosthenes himself then Demoith. 
having slat^]^ before the Athenian peoj^e, half- p!'408!* 
a-crown to have been a bribe for the secretary of n. iaoVii^ 
the genei^ assembly, it wiB appear that sixty ^^ 
thousand pounds might be a powerful present to 
be divided evien among thirty thousand citizens ; 
how much more may have been ^ven to the 
leading orators remaining unknown. The pre- 
valence of Phodon's party however, at the time, 
sufficed to procure a refusal of the disgraceful 
offer. 

But in Peloponnesus the Persian party, under 
the lead of the king of Lacedsemon, for whom 
there was no difficulty in taking subsidies fix>m 
the Persian court, obtained superiority. Argps 
and Messenia, inveterately hostile to Lacedaeriion, 
were indeed neither by bjribes nor threats to be 
gained. But aH Eleia^ all Arcadia, except 
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Me^opolis, and all Achaia, one small towti 
only refusing, renounced the confederacy under 
the lead of Macedonk, and joined Lacedeeroon 
in war, equally against Macedonia and all Greek 
republicft who mi^t adhere to the confederacy. 
Diod. 1. 1^ Beyond the peninsula the opposite politics g«ie- 
•• ^*' rally prevailed ; tho, iii Athens, Phocion's party 
could do no more than maintain nominal adherence 
to ingagement, and a real neutrality ; the wei^ 
of the party of Demosthenes sufiicing to prevent 
«ny exertion against the Lacedaemonian league. 

That league however was not of such extent ttmt 
it could be hoped, with the civic tro(>ps only of 
the several states, to support war against the 
general confederacy, under the lead of Macedonia; 
and tbose states were not of wealth to mmntain 
any considerable member of those, called merce- 
JEwh.4e naries, ready to ingage with any party. Never- 
ed.Bieiske. thdess mercenary toroops were ingaged fof that 
Sinfrch. ill league, if the cotemporary orator Deinarchus 
Demoith. gj|0^(j ^ trusted, to the number of ten thousand ; 
Persia, as iEschines, still uncontradicted by De- 
mosthenes, affirms, supplying the means ; «md 
amf^er source is hardly to be ima^ned. With 
4mch preparation and such support Agis ventured 
B.C. 330. to commence offensive war. A small force of fee 
*"^'*^' o^^^ing PdOponnesita states was overtJOme 
and destooyed or dispersed ; «iege was laid to the 
oidy adva-se Arcadian dty, M^alopolis, and its 
&U was expected daily. 

jf^exander was Ihen in pursuit of Darius. 
Accounts of hhto received in Greece of course 
would vaiy : ^some reported him in the extreme 

north 
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north of Asia; others in India. Meanwhile sect. 
irevolC in Thessaly and Peirhasbia, excited by the ^ — v^— -» 
afcte intrigues of Demosthenes, and according to ^^'.558. 
Diockmis, also in Thi:ace, distressed Antipater, ^*^***^^' 
while it was a most imperious duty upon him, as 
viceg«r«ttt of the head of the Grecian confederacy, 
to protect the members of that confederacy, ap- 
parently the most numerous part of the nation, 
ag^iinst the domestic enemy, supported by the 
great forein enemy who threatened them. 

Accounts remaining, both of the circumstances 
of the Macedonian kingdom at die time, and of 
£dlk>wing events, are very defective. But it ap^ 
pears indicated that no Macedonian force, diet 
could be spared for war southward, would inable 
Antipaler to meet Agis ; and it was long before 
he could excite the republican Greeks, adverse to 
the Lacedemonian and Persian interest, however 
dreading its prevalence, to assemble in arms in 
sufficient numbers. His success however in ^'^^' '• *7. 

c. 03, 

quelling the disturhances in Thessaly and Thrtce, 01. n^,z* 
incouraging the zeal of that portion of the Greek 
nation which dreaded repuUican empire, whether 
democratical undar Demosthenes, or oligarchal 
under Agis, inabled him at length to raise superior 
numbers. Megalopolis had resisted beyond ex- 
pectation. Antipater, entering Peloponnesus to 
relieve it, was met by Agis. A sanguinary battle 
insued. The Lacedaemonians are said to have 
fought with all the obstinacy which their antient 
institutions required, and which their antient 
&pie was adapted to inspire. But tfa^ were 
oterbome : Agis, fighting at thek head, wiA the 

spirit 
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CHAP, spirit of a hero, rather, apparently, than with the 

%-«..,;-_> skill of a general, received a wound which disabled 

him, so that it was necessary to carry him ont <rf 

the field. His troops, unable* to resist superior 

numbers, directed by superior skill, took to flight. 

Diod. 1. 17.' Diodorus relates that, pressed by the pursuing 

enemy, he peremptorily commanded his attendants 

^to save themselves, and leave him with his arms ; 

and that, disabled as he was, refusing quarter, 

and threatening all who iapproached him, he 

fought till he was killed*. 

The conduct of the victor then was what became 
the delegate of the elected superintendant and 
protector of the liberties of Greece. The Lace- 
Diod.i. 17. deemonian government, feeling its inability to 
maintain the war in which it was ingaged, and, 
perhaps no longer holding the same dispositioa 
toward it, the principal instigator being no more, 
sent a deputation to Antipater to treat of peace. 
Antipater, as deputy of the captain-general and 
stateholder of the Greek nation, took nothing 
farther upon himself than to summon a congress 
of the several republics to Corinth, to which he 
referred the Lacedemonian ministers. There mat- 
ters were much debated, and various opinions 
declared*. The decision at last, in the historian's 

succinct 

* Curtius tells the same story, in his romantic way, de- 
scribing all as he might see it quietly acted before him pn the 
stage. Nevertheless, in the scantiness of accounts of this 
important movement in Greece, the loss of that early part oC 
Curtius's work which related leading circumstances, may be 
regretted, 

* -*^'AvI»irarpov. Exitrev ^\ Iw) re xoimf ^E^xivtfr.ruvij^v tivr 

9rl>^th^intnK6ywfw^q ixeirt^t ff^^^y •Jb|ii' »i/lor^, x. r. t. 

Died. L 17. c. 73. 
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saccinct acctmqt,' appears not what be^t mi^t sect. 
become the wisdom and dignity of a nation accus- >- — ^ — 
tomed to: appreciate its ascertained privileges, or 
what ought to be sucL Far the Grecian repub-. 
lies, neither mider the rule of Lacedsemon, or of 
Athens, or imder the more liberal superint^i- 
dancy of Thebes, while Epameinondas lived, were 
in the habit of such appreciation. . And lookn 
to precedents, with any liberal views, the congress 
eould not but be greatly at a loss. When Lace- 
dsemon led, the massacre of thaPlatasans ; where 
Athens commanded, that of the M^lians and 
Scioneahs ; where Thebes had power, the iieverities 
against Plataea, Thespiee, and especially Orcho- 
menus, all would revolt liberal minds. Even the 
recent de^idion of the nation, in assembly, against 
the Thebalis, would justly appear a precedent not 
to be followed. Failing thus of fit example, and 
unable to agree upon a measure to anford prece- 
dent for future times, the resource was to decree 
that the l!^cedaemonian state, submitting itself to 
die inercy of their great and magnanimous cap- 
taih-genei'al, should gend fifty principal Spartans 
into Macedonia, as hostages to insute obedience 
to his decision. We owe to Curtius the addi- 
tic^able probable information that the assembly 
set a fine of a hundred and twenty talents, about Ciirt.i.«. 
twenty-four thousand pounds, upon the Elei'ans 
and Achfieans, to compensate to the Megalopo- 
litans the damages done in the hostile operations 
against them. 

It seems likely the Lacedaemonians rejoiced in a 
Awitence which, in so great a degree, secured them 

against 
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against the usual virulence of party animosity 
among tbe Greeks, and the result of which tiiey 
had reason to hope would be liberal and mild. It 
does not appear that anything more was required 
than ta ^knowl^e error in hostile oppositicHi 
to Ibe general council of the nation, and to send, 
thus late, the Lacedsemonian contingent of troops 
for maintaining the Greeian empine, already ac- 
quired, u^ Asia^ 

SECTION 11. 

Akamdetf^March sato Media : Flight of Darius from Eciatena : 
RHnforcemeni ta Aieivunder^s Army. "Pursuit ofDarim: 
His Death: Honors to his Memory. 

Alkxander, eagerly bent upon completing. tbe. 
conquest of the Persian empire, appears to have 
i^ed the earliest season that the climate would allow 
f<Nr prosecuting his march northwards In the way 
to M^ia (a near k, was a country called Paraela- 
c«ae, held by a people who refosed submisston to 

him ; 

* Qiodomo'a succmct account of ihift ihlereatmg business' 
in Greece is clear and altogether apparently fair^ allowing, for 
inexactness in round statements of military numbers, and for 
tbe psrtisiility wJiich disposed him to ad(^t the cry of tin. 
Persian party among the Greek republics ^fjf.f^ima»t w»pl Tnc> 
•Xij/Sipfaf. — Diod. 1. 1 7. c. 62 . For the transactions in Thrace, 
th^e is deficient^, and petbaps enxHr in tran^eribing. A rdiel 
Macedonian is mentioned as commanding a Persian party. in 
Thrace, by the name of Memnon, without distinguishing him 
ftoMk tlve gr«at Memnon,^ commander-in-chief oi the Fenian 
fleets and armies, who according to Arrian's perspicuous narrst*» 
tive, and as Diodorus also has previously indicated, proposed 
indeed to gp td Thrace, birt never reached it. What how^v^r 
may more be regretted is the want of moie complete inform^ 
tion of the circumstances whence the Argians, Messenians and 
Megalopolitai;ifrin Peloponnesus, and so many repvkXks widiout 
tha p^i^aula^ were zealous in preference of th£urp0l^a} utiiftr 
tion, as members of tbe Macedonian confederacy, to that to 
whieh Afis and Demosthenes invited them. 
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bim ; apparency leas through attachment to the 
Persian king, than with the purpose of maintaining 
tiiat degree of independency, which we have ob- 
served so, many provinces within the bounds of the 
empire asserting, and in apprehension of being 
brought, by the new conqueror, within stricter rule. 
Alexander quickly subdued them; and, their tendr 
tory bdng extensive and important enou^ to form 
a separate satrapy, he added to the former in- 
stances of hfs UberaUty toward his new subjects, 
by committing the dignity and leuithority to Oxa- 
tbres, whose father, Abulites^ a Persian^ held under 
him the more important satrapy of Susiana. 

Information now axrived that Darius was so Amis. 
advanced in preparation, as to propose to hazard 
another battle. With all Alexander's ardor and 
vigor and celerity, prudential considerations^ how- 
ever sometimes he m^ht seem to overstep them, 
seem never to have escaped him« Celerity in 
movement he reckoned still important, but such 
only that he might lead with him his whole force, 
IteVmg only the heavy baggage to follow. Chi the 
twelfth day thus entering Media, he obtained 
iatdligence that Darius, dis[q)pointed of expected 
siuccours from the Cadusians and Scythians, had 
not a £DTce with which he could hope to keep the 
field. Alexander, still presskig forward, was 
within three days march,, of Ecbatana, when he 
was^ met by Bisthanes, an illegitimate son of the 
late king Ochus*, with information tfiat Darius had, 

* From all accounts of the family and succession apf^rently 
Ksithanes must have been of birth not to succeed reginarly to 
the throne. 
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cittAP. five days before, quitted that city, with, an escorts 
v__^^«.^ of only three thousand horse, and six thousand 
foot, but carrying with him about seven thousand" 
talents, near a million and half sterling, in money. 
Among the Scythians and Cadusians, the Gre- 
cian name would be m<Hre familiar, and events in 
Greece. more readily known, than among the^ 
more southerly of the eastern provinces . of the* 
^v^jjj3- Persian emipire. With the western Scythians, wer 
have formerly seen, commerce with the Greeks 
was constant ; and that communication among the 
Scythians themselves, through their extensive 
country from east to west, was ordinary, will . 
occui; for observation in the sequel. Hius it seems 
likely. that Darius's negotiation with. them may 
have been assisted by those circumstances in 
Europe, which have already occurred for notice ;. 
the powerful opposition raised against the Mace^- 
donian interest under the lead of Agis king of. 
Lacedsemon, threatening Macedonia itself, and 
the probable advantage. of such a diversion for* 
the affairs of Darius in Asia. It seems then far- 
ther likely that intelligence of the defeat and, 
death of Agis had reached both Darius and the. 
Scythians, and very, possibly the Scythians first ; 
whience might come the alteration in their dispo- 
sition to support a tottering throne, and, in result, . 
his flight from Ecbatana. 

This circumstance becoming known, all the' 
great and wealthy kingdom of Media seems to^^ 
have yielded to the conqueror. The treasury was 
emptied, but^a great revenue would be still accru- 
ing. For immediiate needs much of the wealth of 

*^ Persia^^ 



n. 
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Pbrsia, found at Pasargitdae, had been brougM in sect. 
the inilitai^ ^hest^ and from the southern treasu- 
ries more mi^ht come at oommand. Alexander's 
power thus was large bodi to reward past, and to 
ingage men for new services. Arrian, reporting 
his generosity in discharging, is evidently deficient 
in notice of the numbers added to the army; pro- 
bably because the generab his guides n^lected, or 
peihaps desigpedly avoided, to report them. Ac- Q. Cnrt. 
cording toiCurtius, five thousand foot and a thou- 
sand horse, under Plato, an Athenian, joined the 
army in Media ; parhap^ all GreeJ^s, but however 
under; Grecian officers/and trained in the Grecian 

, discipline. Plutarch speaks of nvuch larger num- 

.' bers raised among those whom the Greeks called 
barbarians. Thus Alexander might be inabled, 
without inconvenience, to dispense that favor of 
dischiEurge to those of his old soldiers desirous of it, 

. .whidi Arrian mentions. At Ecbatana he declared 
all the civic troops of his Grecian allies released 

jfigpn ol^gation for ferther service, and made a 
donation tanong them of two thousand talents, 
about four hundred thousand pounds, in reward of 
the past. They were then informed, that all the 
conveniaice of an orderly march should be pro- 
vided for those who might desire to return home, 
but that the choice to re'ingage was open to all 
who mi^t prefer following his farther fortune. 
These w^e numerous. Of Ae others, the cavalry^ 
mostly Thessalian, were allowed, or perhaps re- 
quired, to sell iheir horses. A body of cavalry 
was therefore dircict^, under the command of 
EpocUlus son of Polyeides, to escort all to the 

VOL. X. c 
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cujcv. PhehidAh coast; Wtere, in pursuance of brden^ 
to the ^govertitor-^n^tftl, Menes, vessels were prfe- 
pared to carry "dieMa to ^Euboea. TTue remamder 
of the Wtfdlth bW^ght'from Persia was placed in 
the treasury of Edmtana, to the presid^cy of 
which Harpahis was d^poi^ted, with a^ |pard of 
six thoasand Madefd<!)iMa'n foot, and a small select 
body of horse, t^tmenio was then directed to lead 
the mercenary tro6ps, and the Hiraciiins, with a 
large proportion 6f the cavalry, throti^ Cadnsia 
into Hyrctoiia. 

For his own ofiftce' Alexahi^ resumed tlie task 

« 

of^nrsifing the iUtistribtts fugitive, Dari«s. * For this 
Tie reckdried n6 Ibnger any ^reat Animbers lieqidsile, 
but those, of eVery weapon, who could best mske 
rapid pito^ess and bear fatigue. Of heavy 'infkn^ 
he took briy those Macedonians who had not been 
prisvidusiy selected fbr thetreastiry^gutfrd of JBeba- 
tana ; of ihiddle-a^fnied orily title Adrians ; all die 
bownfen, unless a few had been assigned to tiie * bo- 
dies tinder Parmenio and Cleitus; of cavalrji^tbe 
royal companions, and the forerunners^, superior 
bodies, 4ild the mercenary horse; perhaps preferml 
to the allied, as these, mounting themselves, would 
'be' liable to be unequally mounted, irtidreas the 
merceriairies, for their inlisting bounty and piay> 
wOuld be required all to.be wdl mounted, taid to 
he ready, at least equally with any others, for iaaiy 
service. The hast^ of the ' m^urth wits suck tl)at 
many of the ' infantry, unable to keep ' pace with 
the rest, were left behind, and soibe of the bones 
died of fatigue; yefsO was Alexander bent upon 

his 
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dbis object tluLt, indefatigaUe faimself, he woi^ 
•not remit anytlung of the speed of the ablest. 
IThud pressmg forward eleven days^ he anriyed at 
Rhagae, within one day's forced nnuroh of the pass 
tthroifgh the mountains of Cauoasus, called the 
^ Caspian gate. Ihere he received infonoation that 
Darius, despairing of ability to defend ikih pass 
against him, ^ad abandoned it, and, with a wide 
continent before him, hadoresumed flight. 

Satisfied How that farther immediate haste' 
would be vain, Alexander halted at Rhagsd fi^e 
tljetys, to collect and refissh his scattered and 
wtearied troc^s^ Meanwhite he fbund gvatffykig 
consequences resulting from his recent exertioli. 
Of the little army which Darius had led to di^ 
Caspian gate, the greater part, on his taking >again 
to flight, deserted, and not a few came and siur- 
Tendered th^xisdves to the conqueror. Inter- 
mitting however the prosecution of his purpose 
no long^ than circumstances made mdi^ntable,^ 
AleKander moved from Rhagae on the sisth^day^ 
incamped, for thdt ni^t,. at the Caspian gale, ai^d 
next day entered Parthia. The. country was, in 
that pcirt, cultivated ; beyond, as ^he wasiafonoed, 
waste. A halt therefore vwas >necessary, wfaHe 
Ccemid was dispatched with a strong body of 
horse and a few infcditry :to -ccilect provision, 
.ttumig this pause. Bagistaies, a mait^of hi^ rank Arritn,!.?; 
nmoii^ the Bal^onians, laml AMibdos, one of the 
sons of 'Masfl&us, Akxandet's satrap of Babyk»i, 
}^arHyed at the camp. Hitherto ^y had faithfiiUy 
: folbwed the fortune of Darius. But, in circum- 
stances which had occurred, their services nboul 

e ^ his 
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his person having been forcibly ended, the course 
they took ms perhaps the most promising for 
his personal safety* Surrendering themselves to 
Alexander, they informed him that Bessus, satrap 
of Bactria, with Brazas, satrap of Arachosia, and 
Nabarzanes, commander of the small force of 
cavalry which remained 8s the royal body-guard, 
had conspired against the imhappy prince, who 
was actually their prisoner. 

This intelligence inflamed Alexand^'s ardeiit 
and feding mind. Without waiting the return of 
Coenus, he ordered the companion and forerunner- 
horse for immediate duty, and selected, among the 
infantry*, the ?iblest for rapid progress. Com- 
mitting the rest of the army then to Craterus, 
with orders to follow leisurely, and commanding 
his chosen body to take only their arms and two 
days provision, he marched throughout the night, 
and till noon of the following day. Allowing th^ 
short repose, he proceeded again throughout the 
ne:!tt night,^ and about daybreak reached the 
ground where Bagistanes had left the satmps 
incamped; but they were gone. Nevertheless 
important information was obtained. The rebel 
chiefs had gained the Bactrians and all the cavalry 
of the small royal army, except that under the 
Ami 5. satrap ArtabaziCs and his scms. With these the 
Grecian meroenaries, said by Arrian to have been 
now collected to the number of four thousand, 
persevered in fidelity to the deposed monarch ; 
and, tho unable to prevent the revolution, had 

together 

* Gronovius's note on this passage ot Arrian perkaps may 
deserve the critic's notice. 
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together seceded from the revolted forces, and sect. 
were marching for the mountains. Artab^zus was ^ 
ihe father-in-law of Mentor and Memnon ; under 
^e Persian empire, while it existed, satrap of 
Lower Phrygia, and the firmest still, as he had Amm, 1 5. 
been among the oldest, of Darius's friends. The ^ ^ 
unfortunate soverein was confined in a covered, 
chariot ; and it was said to he the purpose of the 
rebels, if they found themselves pressed by pur- 
suit, to deliver him to Alexander, and make for 
themselves the best terms they could ; but, should 
leisure be afibrded them, to use their utmost en- 
deavors for collecting forces, and make common 
cause for viitdicating the possession of their sa- 
trapies. The command-in-chief, for the present, 
was allowed to Bessus ; both because of his former 
situation, as the immediate minister of Darius, 
and also because the circumstances occurred 
within his satrapy. 

This was new and vehement stimulation for- 
Alexander! Tired as his troops were, he would 
proceed immediately. . Again marching through- 
out the night, and till noon of next day, he arrived 
tit a village which the satraps, with their royal, 
prisoner, had left but the preening evening. 
Learning then that it was their practice to mardi 
by nij^t and rest by day, it followed that, to 
overtake them, he must use the day. Laquiring 
farther concerning their road and the surroundibg 
country, he gained informatibh of a shorter way, 
4mt across a desert and waterless heath. IncQur- 
aged thus to hope that exerticMd; might yiet avail for 
Uijeaniest pui^se, but reckoning it important to 

c 3 hate 
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(GHAP. have some infiaiitTy with his cavahry, he ordered^ 
j^ ; . five hundred of the latter to ^ve theur horses to 
as many of his phalanx, and to follow themsdvet^ 
afoot. Committing the rest of the infimtry 
then to Nioanor and Attains, with orders to pro- 
(Seed by easy inarches along the great road, he 
took himself the cavalry, with his fivei hundred 
dragoons, by the shorter way. Having, in the 
course of the night, advanced between twenty and 
thirty miles, when day broke he saw the enemy 
hastening before him in disorderiy march. As he 
gained upon them in pui^uit, a few, assuming 
some order, attempted ri^istance ; but presently 
some were killed, and the rest dispfersed. Alex* 
ander then continiiing to press forward, Bessus 
and his associates despaired of being able, safely 
for themselves^ to bear off their prisoner king. 
Apparently they fed reckon^ upon advantage to 
their purposes from holding him alive in lhd» 
po^er, and appr^ended an adverse use of his 
name and inAuence^ dhould he fall living into 
Alexander s hands. Siettibarzaiies apd Bar^tontes, 
Arrian,i.3. therefore, who had charge <rf his person, pro- 
ceeded with their swords to diefsti^oy Jiim*, ahd then, 
with Besses, rode off. The wotmds^ven in ibeir 
haste and confuBion wete hot immediately oaortal^ 
buft, before Alexander could anrive, d»e unfbrtii* 
nate soverein of the Pefsian^ «mpiire had expitied^ 
Darius, at the time of fm death, in the fifth 
br sixth year df his teigtk^ k^em to have becK 
about the 6&ietii of his age. HithertOy in the 
historian's ac(touftt rf Ate5Kii«ielr*» c^bdtot, tbare 
^^^)ear6 sometikiiig ctf pei:s<)nal enfiity to the ua- 

^ ' fortunate 
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fMrbmate sova^iet of Persift. But if h^ vms ever s nc x. 
aoti^ted by any such sentiment, its operation, as 
all oollateral circuoistances show, was restrained 
by a temper of large generosity, and on his rival's 
death, not the least of a revengeful disposition was 
mainifi^ted. He directed the dead body to bq 
treated not cmfy with deijency, but with all honor. 
Bdngcarried into Persia, it was deposited in the 
us«cd place of sepulture (^ the ro}^ £M[ni)y, with 
all the pomp and cerem9ny formeiiy used at the 
banal of the Persian -kings. 



SECTION UL 

Akxande/s Measures far completing tie reducticm (if thp 
northern Provinces, Surrender of several Satraps ; of the 
Grecian Troops in the Persian service; of Ministers from^ 
Gfeeiqn reptihUcs to the Persian Court. League of Satraps 
mgmnst Me^caniety ani Ackncfwlegemewt cf Bessus as 
Sucfiesspr to ti^e Persian ^fmnari^hy^ T^eai^hfify of JS^" 
bijirzanes. 

Arr A^GJBi^Bid^TS ftu- t^^e newly conquered pio- sect. 
^^Q^Qg now required Alerand^f^s attention, and in. v-J^ 
theao he punsued his e^ly priacifde of making his 
new wh^eo^ his friends, intrusting command to 
thoifie among them whom he mi^ suppose most 
'nmdiy of it Ammynapes, a Parthian, had been 
i;i ^wer in Egypt, and had concurred with Mazaces 
ip surrendering that rich country to Alexander. 
I^ s^rvfce pn tljat qcoftsipn wa? wow i^w^cbd 
widi the appointment to the satrapy of Parthia 
2j^^ Hyrcania, which seepas to have been one of 
the greatest governments of the empire, and, for 
;5i(M^;]L ^s^ jdurcmnstpices, of Ihe highest trust. 

. c 4 The 
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The precaution however, which we have seen used 
elsewhere, was not omitted^ but, perhaps rather 
extended here ; a ^Grecian collegue was given him, 
Xi^polemus, son of Pythophsines, one of the band 
Arr. 1. 3, of royal companions. / 

For securing the dominion of these ncnrthem ^ 
parts of his now vast empire, two important ob- 
jects yet remained ; to reduce Bessus, who, assum- 
ing the name or title of Artaxerxes,, aspired to^ 
succeed to the sovereinty of the Persian monarchsi : 
and also to bring to his obedience those of the late 
king's adherents who, tho seceding from the traitor,, 
had not yet surrendered, and especially the Greeks. 
These had betaken themselves to the lofty wooded 
n^ountains of Hyrcania, whose inhabitants, the 
Pagrans, affecting independency of the Persia.n 
doininion, appear to have admitted them as as^9- 
ciates. Alexander then bemg joined by &e bodies 
which, through the rapidity of his movement he 
had left behind, took again, according to his cus-" 
tom, the service of fittigue and danger. Sending 
Craterus in commami of an expedition against the-' 
Tapoors ^, and committing to Erigyius the con^^ 
ducting of the candry and. greater part of the^ 
pl^yianx by a circuitous but: better road, he him-- 
self led a qhosen body of heavy ^armed, with some 

bowmen, 

/ . ■ ■. .* 

^ Tawvfovq. — ^To investigsite accurately the geography of 
these countries, so little known to the world of letters either 
in aiitient, or even in these inoclem tinges, is a labor w)ii^;l/ 
have been unable to undertake. Diodorus, attentive often ta 
matters less within Arriaha's purpose, relates that Alexandefr, 
in lus way now' through a m^st pjeptiful country, c&ip.e to A. 
Dio8. 17. great City, wtich he calls Hecatontapylus, a Greek, it will be, 
75. observed, and not a Pardiian name, meaning Hundredgates : ' 

Thence enteripg Hyrcania, he subdued all to the Caspian^ 
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bewmoD^ a most difficult march over the moun- seot. 
tains. . He seems however to have found little 
other opposition than the country itself offered* 
A great pl^ beyond, extended to the sea which 
Arrian calls the Caspian. Here he halted four 
d^ys; and, before the body under Erigyius arrived, 
Phradaphemes, satrap of Hyrcania and Parthia^ 
with Nabarzanes, and some oUiers who had been 
in high situations under Darius, came and sur* 
rendered themselves. Proceeding then toward 
Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania, he was joined 
by Eri^i'us, with the baggage of the whole army, 
and by Crater us, who had brought to obedience 
the people through whose country he had passed. 
The Grecian mercenaries had been supposed there, 
but no intelligence of them was obtained. Soon 
after however the satrap Artabazus arrived, with 
three of his sons, Cophen, Aribar^sanes, and Arsa* 
mes, and also Autophradates, satrap of Tapuria, 
all surrendering themselves; and they brought with 
them, desiring to present, for his favor, some 
Greeks of the Persian service, deputed to solicit 
his fcHTgiveness for the whole body. All the 
Persians were honorably received. Autophradates 
was restored to his satrapy. Artabazus, a man 
now of great age, of the first nobility of Persia, 
known to Alexander not only as satn^ of the 
piovipce of fiithynia, and by his various Grecian 

connections. 

idiich Diodoros concurs with Arrian in considering the same 
a» the Hyrcanian sea ; the modem travellers have ascertained 
that there are two seas, or immense lakes, which the antient» 
^4ippear not to have known to have been separated by a wide 
tract of country. The historian then mentions a district in 
Hyrcania, called the Hippy, singularly fruitful^ with vine* 
and £g-treei eipecially productive. 
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connections, but also as having been at one time 
a refugee at PhiKp's court, was, together with hi» 
sons, complimented on their fidelity to their late 
soverein, and all were immediately placed in situ* 
ations of honor about Alexander's pers(Hi. But 
he peremptorily refused to treat with the Greeks ; 
they must surrender themselves unconditijcmallyy 
or provide their own safety. Tlieir deputies, then^ 
hopeless of better for themselves and thejr consti* 
tuents, ingaged for the required submission to 
Alexander's gaierosity ; requesting only that aa 
officer of rank might return with them, to comr 
mand the march, and provide for security in it 
This was granted ; and it seems to have been a 
kindness that would be ^tlfyi^g and incourag* 
ing to them that, in the commission for the pur*- 
pose, with his own officer, Andronicus sen of 
Agerrus, the satarap Artabazus, their fWend and 
late patron was joined, who, tikrough his £e»iHly^ 
connections and habits, was almost half a Greek. 
In his progress into Hyrcatnia Alexander had- 
Arr. 1. 3. left brfiihd him a herd of freebooters, the Mardi- 
ans, holding a highland territory, so rough aad so- 
poor that the combined consideration of the dif- 
ficttfty of subduing them, and the worthlessness of 
the ccmquest, had hitherto pres^ved them from 
invasion ; and they the more trusted they i^ould 
continue to injoy the immunity, as Alexand^ had- 
already passed without noticing them *. But for 
Alexander, it a{^)ears, difficulties wete [feasant. 

' hUx^t*^^ **^ ^7 ^^^ ^'**'* Arrian, 1. 3. c. 24. Tbi& 
plirase, combined with all Vre kam of the Asiatic mam^ 
taineers, enough marks their characteif ojf frcAofiUffs. 
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He would hunt a wild hord of warriors among sect. 
tiardly accessible mountains, as odier pnnces the 
. wolf or the roe. He had now formed a body of 
horse-dartmen, apparendy afterthe Persian modd, 
probably all Ai^iatics, trained from infancy to the 
exereise ; skill in whidi is not to be acquired biit 
while the limbs have the suppleness of the growing' 
frame. Part of the country, it appears, was fit 
for the action of cavalry. With this new body of 
horse-dartmen therefore he took also half the horse 
of the order of companions : some chosen heavy* 
aimed, all the bowmen, and all his favorite 
middl&«rmed, the Agrians, completed his army. 
With a force so various, so practised, and so 
commanded, tiie Mardians c^tainly were unac- 
.customed to cootend. Wherever they attempted 
iresistQiice they ware slaughtered ; and fli^t, even 
ta their hi^iest and roughest mountains, gave 
them but a precarious security. Shortly diey 
sent deputies ofiering submission to regular 
authority^ and their country was added to that 
of tike Tapoors, under the adkninistrastion of 
Autophradates. 

Returaing to his camp int the lowhads^ Alex- 
ander found the Grecian mercenaries arrived, 
under the conduct of Artabazus and AndpooicfiSy 
and with them some eminent ^ prisoners of a 
remarkable description. Th^ were ministers 
from several states to the Persian court, who had 
f(^wed the imfortunate Darius while he lived. 
hx} preference to Bessus then, and his associates, 
Ihey had held with Artabazus and the Greeks ; 

and 
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CHAP, and now, hopeless of other means of safety, they 
threw themselves on Alexander's mercy. An 
embassy from Lacedaemoh, consisted of four^ 
Callistratidas, Pausippus, Monimus and Ano^ 
mantus: Dropides" was commissioned from 
Athens : from Carthage came Heracleides, whpse 
name would mark him for a Greek ; possibly of 
a Sicilian town of the Carthaginian dominion; 
and from Sinope, on the Euxine shore, sbm^ 
deputies unnamed. The Sinopians. he imme- 
diately dismissed, considering them, tho of Grecian 
origin and language, yet not of the Grecian con- 
federacy, but proper subjects of Persia, arid 
therefore warranted to communicate by their 
deputies with the Persian king. The others he 
ordered into custody ; the Lacedsemonians being 
agents of a state ihgaged in rebellion against the 
common confederacy of the Greeks, and the 
Atlienian not only so, but a rebel to the actual 
government of his own city, which adher^ to the 
genieral confederacy. Whether the original ap- 
pointment of Dropides had been regular, from 
the Athenian people under the lead of Demos^ 
theries, or his mission was one of those irregular 
measures of an adverse party, of which Demos-* 
thenes himself furnishes an instance in describing 
his own conduct, does not appear. Taking then 
the various cases of the Grecian mercenaries into 
consideration Alexa^der freely dismissed cdl who 
had entered into the Persian service before the 
confederacy was formed, to the presidency oyer 
which he had been elected fo succeed his fa^therl' 

Oxk 
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On the rest he imposed no greater severity than 
i^equiring them to enter into the service of that 
confederacy, with the same pay as in their former 
service ; and Arrian gives his judgement on this, 
that it was clearly a wise liberality. 

While Alexander was delayed by the difficulties 
of the mountainous country to be trave'rsed, and 
of the season, which seems to have been winter, 
in a climate w^here, for the latitude, the winters 
are of extraordinary severity, some principal 
Persian nobles had assembled about the regidde 
Bessus. A just patriotism might animate some ; 
and the hainousness of the crime of I'egicide would 
be diminished for Persian minds by its £emuliarity, 
not in Persian history only, but in the history of 
eastern courts altogether. Looking around dien 
for means to maintain themselves, they had nego- 
tiated with neighborii]ig nations, claiming assistance 
as in a common cause, against the invader from 
another quarter of the world. Alexander's suc- 
cesses and avowed ambjtibn might indeed well 
excite jealousy, however his pretensions, even if 
extending to universal empire, were no more than 
the Persian kings appear to have asserted, after 
the Assyrian princes, who possibly claimed from 
the first patriarchs. Accordingly the combined 
chiefs were not unsuccessful in their negotiation : 
and, especially as the powerftd nations of Scythia 
g^ve them hope of large support. To preside 
over their measures, and give weight to their 
negotiations,^ in conformity to oriental notions, 
one supreme head was become indispensable, and 
,the imperial dignity was allowed to Bessus. He 

assumed 
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CHAP, assumed then the uptight tiara and the PjeiBilaKi 
J rohe, the customary marks of royalty, and with 
ihem tiie name of Artai^rxes, and the title of 
king of Asia. 

Alexander meamdiile, with his usual scDm of 
rest, bent upon revenging the murder of Darius, 
and, for his own future quiet, preventing tibe 
murderer from injoying the proposed foiit of his 
crime, crossed Parthia to the adjoinii^ territory 
of Areia. At Susia, a principal town, Satibai^ 
zanes satrap of the province, surrendered himsetf, 
a»d, in reward for his ready submission, was 
restored to the satrapy. So disposed then was 
Alexander to trust lliose of tiie Persian nobility 
whom he received into favor, tJmt he left in 
Areia a body of only forty horse-archers, und^ 
the command of Anaxippus, one of his band of 
cflunpanions ; not to hold the people in subjection, 
bnt :to insore tJaem against injury from his own 
troops in ipassing throu^ tiieir country. Iittel^ 
ligonce arrived of the lofty pretensions of Bessus^ 
and of die expectation of a Scythian army to 
su{4)ort them. Preparation for such events had 
not been n^lected. A considerable body of 
jcavalry joined from Media ; and, with his collected 
army, Alexander was proceeding to invade Bac- 
tria, when informatian of tlie first treachery, at 
least the first of any importance, experienced 
^mong his new subjects, reached him. Satibajft- 
•zaiies, :whom he had so readily received into 
ieiyor, and trusted with hi^ authority, was of a 
.timeserving chasacter. No sooner did his maig- 
nanimous new patron's departure from his 

province 
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^{iri^viDce kave him scope, than he b^^ practising 
with the people to rev<^t with him, in favor of 
the r^cide Bessus, and he quickjy succeeded to 
a great eixtent Overj>owering then Anaxi^us 
end his soiall band, he put tdlto death, and 
collated his iitinost force at Artacoana, iiie 
'capital of iflae country. There, should Alexaader 
return against him, he hoped to maintain himself 
till he might have relief from his newly choscai 
-aoverein, or, should the en^ny persevere Jn his 
course, to csury assistance to that new sov^rein. 

Alexander was instantly decided by the urgency 
for represisfaig and punishing such treason as tt^t 
of Satft»tzanes. Gomnntting the command bi 
theinain body of his army to Craterus, he took 
himself the lead of a select division, the best 
capable of rapid m ov s ment . By a forced march, 
in two days, he reached Artaqoana; so before 
expectieition, that, in the universal surprize and 
alarm insuing, the greater part of those whom the 
satrap hftd assembled inarms ddd^rted him, and 
he himself, ' utterly at a loss for tn^ai^ur^, li&i, 
with 'a* few horse. Rarely as Alexander had yet 
been harsh, even against rebels, it < was judg^ 
titcem^ty to take measures of some- severity here. 
Not the chiefs only, ^As many fts could be taken, 
^Utrfter^, but, c«.vdry ^sent In purtuit of the 
^peoiple (^ho, at the satrap's call, had left their 
"villages in arms) killed, many, and made many 
jmsoners, who werfe sold for slaves. Alexand^/s 
magilanimityhoi^ever would still trust his Uew 
subjects, msdmuch that he committed the satrapy 
of Ai^i^ia to Arsfecis, tt Peifsian. 

Returning 
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CH Ap. Returning to the body of his army, he prok 
^ ^^ ' ceeded into the province of Zaranga, held by 
Barsaentes, o^e of the accomplices of fiessus in 
regicide. This satrap, who seems to have been 
yet but prepliring means for supporting his asso- 
ciate's assumption of the royal title, fled on 
Alexander's approach. Whether only for better 
safety to his person, or hoping to find support 
for his cause, he went into the neighboring 
northern part of India. But he had so feur mis- 
calculated his interest there, that he was arrested 
and sent prisoner to Alfexander ; who reckoning 
hiin a proper subject for public justice, caused 
him, wiA what formalities we do not learn, to be 
executed for his atrocious crime against his proper 
sDverem. 

SECTION IV. 
Trials ofPhilotas and others for ttigh Treason* 

All thus succeeding for Alexander in his ex- 
ertions for completing the conquest of the Persian 
empire, a matter broke out, of a character most 
severely to interrupt his immediate satisfaction, 
A^. 1. 3c cmd to imbitter his following days^. In this distant 
comer of that empire, bordering on nations hardly 
heard of among the Greeks, with his mind bent 
tipon the prosecution of war against the traitor 
and regicide Bessus, his declared rival in claim of 
the Persian empire, he was informed that Philo- 
ti5, who had been among his most intimate and 
f&yored friends from childhood, son of Parmenip, 
his father's and his own most confidential general. 
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%as ingaged in traitorous measures against him. sect. 
Concerning this variously iqteresting matter, and 
its tragical results, our information is very dis- 
appointingly scanty. Here, if anywhere in antient 
history, an account, circumstantial as well as 
trustworthy, of a political plot, where the criminal 
suffered the penalty of the law, might be expected. 
Not that we can wonder if the historian generals, 
-Aristobulus and Ptolemy, connected as they were 
with the parties, and probably interested in the 
«vent, were, as Arrian shows they were, in their 
published histories, cautiously concise upon it. 
'Yet, from other sources, it might be supposed, * 
posterity would derive trustworthy information of 
matters of such public importance, through trials 
so public as those which insued. It is however 
evident that Arrian could find no other guides in 
whom to have any confidence ; and apparently we 
may trust Plutarch for the failure of any others 
deserving it, since, disposed as he generally was 
to inlarge on such matters, tho, in his too usual 
way he has undertaken to relate words spoken, 
the least likely to come to public knowlege, yet 
tie assists not with a syllable Arrian's brief account 
of the very interesting public circumstances. 

Aristobtrius and Ptolemy, as Arrian assures us, 
concurred in relating that disloyalty was not now 
for the first time imputed to Philotas. He had 
been accused of treasonable practices so long 
before as when Alexander was in Egypt. Then, 
however, the accusation seems to have rested on 
%fieer suspicion ; that any proof was ready is not 
swd.' Accordingly Alexander's generous temper, 
• VOL. X. D on 
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CHAP, on consideration of his intimacy from infancy with 
^ — V — ' Phiiotas, his respect for Pannenio, and the ground, 
in his mind, for believing both above suspicion, 
would not allow any formal inquiry : the matter 
drc^ped, and Phiiotas continued to be trusted 
with high command, and to receive favors, perhaps 
extravagant. 

We have had occasion formerly to observe fac- 
tion, for ages, violent among the Macedonians. 
In character however it differed from that among 
,the Grecian republics. The contending parties, 
as in our own country form^ly, supported dif- 
ferent families, competitors for the throne; the 
constitution, being also like ours of old, but more 
than ours, irregular and undefined, yet having, in 
some degree like ours, excellent principles of 
freedom. Among those, formerly of adverse par- 
ties, admitted to favor and confidence by the 
generosity of Alexander, we have seen some 
making an ill return; of > whom his kinsman 
Diod. 1. 17. Alexander of Lyncestis, accused by Pannenio, is 
said to have attended the army s piovements as a 
prisoner now for three years. In ^e Macedonian 
court, as in all courts, rivalship, cfisseijsion, con- 
test, tho of less violence than in republics, yet 
were weeds of growth not to be prevented. Even 
generosity would produce trouble, as in &e case 
of Alexander of Lyncestis, and whether he was 
.guilty or no; one party imputing crime to the 
Lyncestian, another envy, and false or exagge- 
rated accusation to Pannenio. 

It is remarkable, considering Parmenio's feme 
as a general, and his eminence under Philip and 

under 
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under Alexander, that, ccHiceming dther his poli- ^¥Jp^* 
ttcal, or his private character, so little remains, s ^ ' 
The liberal and perhaps reasonable infer^Eice 
would be, that in politics he was hcmest and mo- 
d»:ate, and in private life. nnexceptionaUe. But 
where party was rife, to be wholly clear erf party 
connections, and of their influence on conduct, 
would hardly be possible. The violence and indis- 
cretion, of either an adverse or a fnendly party, 
might make that necessary which was not within 
his inclination. 

To mark the private diaracter of Philotas we 
are not equally without wecdote. In what rank 
Parmenio was bom is n(^ said, but probably 
among die higher. An over early promotion to 
the hi^est among subjects appears to have been 
Ihe misfortune of Philotas. In Alexander's first 
campain against the northan Europeans, he hdd 
the command erf all die Upper Macedonian horse; 
i^arendy the principal fiorce of cavalry in the 
Macedonian service. From the first arrival of 
Ihe army in Asia we find him in miHtaiy x%3ak, 
and in imporlance of commands, iztfmor hardly 
to any but his fadier. Thus situated, with eonai* 
derable talents, he had made his mSitary merit 
^cmspicuous. Birt his vanity and ostentaticm are 
saM to have been yet more conspicuous ; and his Piat t. 
profiision was such that tho, as Alexander's gesie- *^* 
irosity expanded with his acquisitions, loaded with 
riches, he was sometimes without means for his 
immediate needs. Throu^ Ins generosity, his 
vanity, imd his high pret^u^ms, he had numerous 
adherents, but ^ho numerous enemies. Among 

D 2 ii|stances 
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instances of his arrogance he is reported to have 
said, talking of his father's deeds and his 

* own, What would Philip have been without 

* Parmenio, or Alexander without Philotas ?' Par- 
menio, himself, it is related, apprehensive of the 
consequences of his indiscretion, tho partial to his 
merit, reproved him on some occasion,' saying,^ 
' My son, be less eminent" .' 

The weight of Parmenio's family, in political 
as well as in military affairs^ must have been great; 
himself the second man in the army and the king- 
dom ; his eldest son inferior only to himself; and 
two other sons, Nicanorand Hector,, holding high 
military rank. When Alexander advanced north- 
ward, Parmenio had been left with the chief 
command in Media; a trust of the mote imports 
ance, as Alexander had allojved himself little time 
for arranging the affairs of that extensive and rich 
kingdom, to which he must in prudence look for 
means of retreat, should any adversity make retreat 
■necessary. Parmenio, thus in the most critical 
detached command, was in the situation in which 
we have commonly before seen him. But it is 
observable, in Arrian's narrative, that, since the 
battle of Arbela, Philotas is les3 mentioned, and 
Craterus was become the, general in whom 
Alexander showed most confidence. Probably 
the concurrence of Diodorus and Plutareh may 
be trusted for the enmity they assert to have 
existed between Craterus aad Philotas.. But 
family calamity, which Parmtenio hacJ^Tbeen sufFer- 
iing, may . have somewhat lessened that family 
; weight 

•* Xu^m fMi ytww.— Plut. T. Alex. p. 692. B. 
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weight which arises from combined influence, sect. 

IV 

One of his sons, Hector, had recently fallen in ^ i ^' ■ 
l^attle. Another, Nicanor, had since died of 
sickness, Alexander's disposition to a generous 
sympathy however did not fail on that occasion. 
In his eagerness for the prosecution of war against. 
Bessus, denying rest to himself, he had given leave 
for Philotas to remain in Parthia, where his bro- 
• ther died, to do, in funeral obsequies, all honor 
to his memory. 

Philotas had rejoined the army, when he was An-. 1.3. 
suddenly arrested on accusation of high treason. ^' 
Caution was evidently deemed requisite in mea/- 
sures, even the most rigidly le^, against the heir of 
a family so eminent, and among a large party in the 
army so popular. The proceedings against him 
appear to have been strictly according to the Mace- 
donian law. But that law, tho proposed to give the 
utmost security to innocence against official power, 
being the law of an unlettered people, m as fa- 
vorable to hasty decision. Communication with 
Parmenio was avoided, while Philotas, with others, 
accused as accomplices, were brought to trial. The 
manner of the trial appears to have been nearly 
the same as in the Grecian kingdoms of Homer's 
age, and hardly differing, in essential matters, 
from what, derived from the times of regal govern- 
ment in Attica, had ever since prevailed in the 
Athenian republic. All the Macedonians of the 
army were assembled as the jury. The king 
himself, as in our law, was the prosecutor ; and, 
as appears to have remained regular under the 
Macedonian constitution, tho ours, consulting 

D 3 better 
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tJHAp. better both the dignity of flie crown and the 
safety of the subject, has for centuries disallowed 
It, Alexander himself arraigned the accused^ 
who himself pleaded his own defence. Wit- 
nesses were then heard ; the multitudinous court 
pronounced sentence of death ; and those who 
gave the verdict were the executioners, pro- 
ceeding, it appears, immediately, to pierce the 
condemned with thdr javelins. In this hasty 
consummation only is marked a difference 
from Athenian practice; a difference not cre- 
ditaUe to the Macedonian law, but on the con- 
trary, a striking, relic of barbarism; yet, in 
character, so far consonant with the rest of the 
proceeding as to mark itself a feature of a free 
constitution". 

Among 

** Diodorus Bays that Philotas was put to torture, and^ in 
his sufferings, confessed the crime imputed to him. Curtius, 
whether inventing himself, or profiting from the ingenuity of 
some one of the many Greek writers of Alexander's history, 
whose works, in his time extant, are now lost, has worked 
up the trial of Philotas, with attending circumstances, into 
nearly a complete tragedy. Plutarch also gives, in his way, 
some scenic refU'esefitadon, hardly of prohahility enough for 
tragic poetry, and utt^ly un&t to be asserted as history. 

It is too well known that torture for the purpose of extract- 
ing confession from accti^ persons has been extensively used, 
to the disgrace of almost every known sort of government ; 
and probably enough the Macedonian may have warranted 
torture. But Aiirian's account strongly implies that there was 
no opportunity for applying torture to Philotas. Indeed ft 
seems to afford conviction Uiat the whole story of the con- 
fesfflon has been exaggerated by the ingenuity or the inte- 
restedness of some, and perhaps altered by the cardessness of 
others, of the writers whom Diodorus, Curtius and Plutarch 
followed. Whatever confession Philotas made, Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus no doubt would have known, and are not likely to 
have been backward to report ; for they were evidently not of 
Pannenio's party. Nevertheless they concurred in relating 

d that 
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Among those, brought to trial with Philotas? sect; 
were Amyntas, Attalus, and Simmias, sons of v«. 
Andromenes, who all held high rank in the army. 
Po^emon, their brother, immediately on receiving 
information of the arrest of Philotas, whose inti- 
mate friend he was, had fled, lliis circumstance 
made very unfavorable impression upon the minds 
of the numerous jury ; yet the three tried so de- 
fended themselves that they were acquitted. 
Amyntas then requested that he might be per- 
mitted to seek his fugitive brother, confident, he 
said, of his innocence, and of his own power to 
persuade him to return and stand his trial. The 
assembly assented; Amyntas went, and on the 
same day returned with Polemon. Thus, says 
the historian, even the suspicion, that might have 
adhered to all, was done away ; and Alexander, 
whose great mind evidently was always averse to 
suspicion, continued to Amyntas the high com- 
mand he held '^ 

In 

that? Philotas denied the imputation of having information 
of a plot against Alexander which he never revealed ; and 
Arrian, who shows himself to have heen anxious to dkh 
cover and to relate all that could he ascertained concern- 
ing this interesting transaction, appears to have given no 
credit to any account of any confession made' hy him. Con- 
cerning three most important points it is satisfactory to find 
all extant accounts agreeing ; first, that the trial was public, 
by the assembled Macedonians of the army ; secondly, that 
the condemnation was pronounced by a majority ; and thitdly, 
that this majority theniselvea carried their own sentence into 
execution. 

*' Arrian, more concise concerning the trial of Philotas, 
in speaking afterward of that of Amyntas, which appears to 
have followed immediately, confirms the description of the cri- 
minal court, given by Curtius, as connsting, according to the 
autient Macedonia law, of all the Macedonians of ^e army. 
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In the usual failure of Arrian, for such mattersf^ 
we have only, from Diodorus, a very succinct 
account of legal proceedings against Pannenio. 
That eminent man, he says, absent, wag arraigned 
before the same numerous tribunal which con- 
demned Philotas. His friends in the army were 
allowed to plead in his defence, and there was 
much contest in speeches. A majority at length 
pronounced condemnation'*. This was a mode 
of proceeding authorized by the law and practice 
of Athens, and probably of most, if not all, Gre- 
cian republics. It may, therefore, on the autho- 
rity of Diodorus, not unreasonably be believed of 
the Macedonian kingdom; a branch from the 
great root whence the Grecian republics sprang. 
Indeed it is not wide, in principle, from our 
own law of parliamentary impeachment ; for . the 
portion of the Macedonian people forming the 
army, when regularly called together by the king, 
as a popular assembly, appears to have been^ by 
the Macedonian constitution, a soverein assembly. 
That, in Alexander's army, a powerful party de- 
sired the ruin of both Parmenio and Philotas is 
implied in all accounts. Proof of guilt, against 
even the son, Arrian seems rather to have doubted ; 

and 

AXX AfAvilaf y {v» To^ u^tXfoT;, vwofitUet^ tv9 ^xrifp xct) avoXo- 
yil^o^iMf If MAKEAOSI xa^TfPoff, ci^Urat 'niq atlia^. Ka» iv^f 
U( uwi(pvyt»f if ri ExxXnio'ia inf^wo'sv it^t^ven h iX^iXv w»^» rojr 

a^iX^r, — ua) ot MAKEAONES (vyxu^ovfftt, Arrian, 1. 3. 

c. 27. Diodorus, a century and half before Anian, ex- 
pressed himself to the same purpose, Th xpictv roTi MAKEAOSI 
(0 A}Jiett^^oi) Ivirpf^/i, 1. 17. c. 79. More, to the same pur- 
pose, occurs in the next following note. 

** noXXft^f ii ^ft^gplvv X^yatf, o» MAKEAQNEX xariyfucetp top 

Diod. 1. 17. c. 80. 
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and against the father he appears to have known sect, 
of nothing beyond suspicion. What authority — ^- — » 
Ciirtius may have had for his different conclusion ^"H*.*'^' 
we fail to learn. Those writers however concur in 
indicating that measures of severity against a man 
in Parmenio's situation were not to be taken 
without hazard, requiring much caution in pro- Arr. at sot 
ceeding. Indeed the circumstances, formerly c. 1.''^* 
noticed, of the arrest of Alexander of Lyncestis, Ch.47.1.1. 
o*Parmenio's accusation, mark the necessity of ^ 
deference to general opinion^ in a Macedonian 
army, on such an occasion. Arrian, in his Arr. l 3. 
usually simpk manner, reporting facts without 
comment, says, that Polydamas, of the order of 
Royal Companions, was sent into Media, with 
instructions for the generals Oleander, Sitalces, and 
Menides, who, apparently, had been commanding 
under Parmenio. They were authorized now to 
command in chief; and, in pursuance of instruc- 
tions to them, Parmenio suflfered death '^ 

From Arrian, we have no farther account of 
the Lyncestian Alexander, son of Aeropus, than Cb. 47. 

- of this hist^ 

that, 

^'Diodorus, in his account of Parroenio's condemnation 
and death, with his usual honesty, shows vacillation between 
difTerent reports before him, from different parties ; of the 
merits of which he felt hnqself unable to judge, and yet was 
unwilling to acknowlege so much. After having related that 
Parmenio was condemned by a vote of the majority of the 
army (which, as a very pubHc matter, was probably not de- 
nied by writers of any party), he says, that Alexander, send- 
ing men upon swift camels, to arrive before report of the 
execution of Philotas could reach Parmenio, n<»^ty(a;y« I^Ao- 
fSvfiO'if 1. 17. c. 80. This expression enough marks itself as 
derived from an adverse party, and yet perhaps not very 
falsely describes the manner of the business, which, however 
uncreditable for a regular government, iliay have had large 
warrant from such law as precedent may have established 
among the Macedonians* 
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CHAP, that, on accusation preferred by Parmenio, as 
formerly related, when the king Alexander was m 
^ Lycia, he was removed from a situation of high 
military command, and imprisoned. But Diodo* 
rus and Curtius concur in reporting that, having 
remained a prisoner three years, he was now 
brought to trial bef(»re the same numeroujs tribunal 
which condemned Philotas; and, receiving sen-* 
tence of death, was executed. That any commu^ 
nity in crime was imputed to them, does not 
appear; and if credit, which there seems no 
reason for denying, should be given to the con- 
curring accounts of those writers, the probability 
may seem to fdlow, that the son of Aeropus was 
a ss^riflce required by the partizans of Parmenio 
and Philotas. 

Arrian's eminent situation, under the despotism 
of Roman emperors, might occasbn for him no 
small amount of necessity for forbearance on civil 
and political subjects, even in treating of centuries 
long past ; and thence it may be that we have so 
Kttie light from him on such subjects ; a efficiency 
in his history greatiy to be regretted. There is 
indeed no appearance that he has suppressed any 
fact reported by those whom he has professed 
prindpaUy to trust ; but it is to be dt>served that 
they also were in situations to make it not only 
imprudent, but highly improper to publish all that 
might come to their knowlege. In the deficiency 
therefore of 'thdr accounts, what has been trans- 
mitted by antient writers, less informed than 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy, and less judicious than 
Arrian, yet having before them what does not 

remain 
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Temain to us, may deserve some attention here. s2ct. 
Dlodorus reports measures taken, as necessary to 
Stan the ebullition of discontent arising from the 
execution of Parmenio. Those of the army, who 
by their conduct in the judiciiary assembly, or other- 
wise, had manifested a disposition adverse to the 
king's counsels, were noted : to discover the less 
openly indicated purposes and sentiments of others, 
letters directed for Macedonia were opened. Thus, 
he says, the communication of the spirit of dis- 
satisfaction from . the army to the people at 
home was checked. And to prevent the spreading 
of dissatisfaction in the army itself, through daily 
conversation, the discontented were drafted from 
their several divisions, and formed into one sepa^ 
rate body, with an appropriate title ; a title not 
to be with certainty translated, but seeming to 
refer to thdr failure in constitutional deference to 
the decision of the assembly of the army, consti* 
txitionally held to ddiberate on matters of vital 
importance to the state '^. Of these matters no 

mention 

■^ 'ATaJtltfi' ruyiia, Diod. 1. 17. c. 80. This title, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, was given, or warranted, by Alexander 
himselfl The authors of the antient Universal History have 
translated it th6 turbulent hattaUon, It is rendered in Rhodo- 
man's Latin translation, adopted by Wesseling, ccikors extra- 
ordinariay and explained, conjecturally, in JVeaaeling's note, 
Fartasse quod seorsum cokortem hanc a ceteris tendere rex 
jusserit. The iMe twrhuUntj apparently, would have been 
ill fixed by authority, as its tendency would, be rather to stir 
mulate the turbulence which it was the purpose of the mea- 
sure to stifle. Possibly the word may have had reference to 
the military situation in which the drafts were placed ; as the 
Latin translator and the learned annotator have imagined ; or, 
possibly, it may rather have been applied, as suppc^ed in the 
text,' to their conduct in their civil capacity, as members of 
the general assembly of the army, failing in constitutional 
defereiice to the decision of the majority. 
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mention is made by Arrian ; and that the Mace^ 
donian generals, his favorite authorities, would 
avoid them, is likely. But he relates measures of 
a character to corroborate what the elder historian 
Arr. 1. 3. has reported. The command of that superior and ' 
.numerous body of horse, called the King's Com- 
panions, was thought, he says, too great a trust to 
be any longer committed to one officer. Being 
therefore divided, one division was given to 
Hephaestion son of Amyntor, th,e other to Cleitus 
son of Dropidas : both those officers were among 
Alexander's most confidential favorites. Not long 
after, suspicion being entertained of Demetrius, 
one of the lords of the body-guard, that he had 
participated in the councils of Philotas, or perhaps 
was among those discontented at his fate, he was 
removed from that confidential situation ; and 
Ptolemy, the historian, afterward king of Egypt, 
gained promotion, being appointed in his room, 
it is thus made evident that Ptolemy was not of 
the party of Parmenio and Philotas. Doubtful 
then as history has left their guilt, doubtful also 
as remains that of the Lyncestian prince, whose 
accuser Parmenio was, it seems altogether hkely 
that Alexander, in yery difficult and hazardous 
circumstances, took nearly that course, which, as 
far as human prudence could decide, those cir- 
cumstances imperiously required, and the Mace- 
donian law warranted. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Alexander's Fifth Campain in Asia, which 
completed the Conquest of the Persian Empire. 






SECTION I. 

Natural and Political Circumstances of the Northern Pro' 
vinees of the Persian Empire. Rebellion of Satibarzdnes^ 
Paropamisan Alexandria Jbnnded. Asiatic Recruits to 
Alexander's Army ^, 

AMONG events so originating from party inte- sect. 
rests, and so necessarily distressing to numer- > \ 
ous individuals, irritation to the public mind 
could hot fail, nor would immediately cease. 
Parties would remain adverse to each other, and 
some among them perhaps adverse to the king 
himself. To leave the army then in leisure to 
brood upon the past could not be prudent, even 
had it been Alexander's disposition, or had there 

not 

* Arrian, little attentive to chronology, noticing neither the 
Olympiads nor the years of Rome, yet relating events gene- 
rally in the course in which they occurred, and sometimes 
mentioning seasons, has pretty satisfactorily distinguished the 
h\Q first years of Alexander's reign. The two next are less 
marked by him, and those following less still. For Diodorus, 
the beginning of the Olympian year at Midsummer, di- 
viding thus the principal season of military operations, has 
been a stumbling-block ; and his purpose of a concise abridge- 
ment of universal history would ill allow him to give evliy 
event exactly to its day. In failure of other assistance, ne- 
vertheless, "we are often reduced to draw from him as we best 
may, and rejoice in what he affords. 



\ 
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GHAI*. plain. Southward of this, in a line from west to 
^' ' east, were Zaranga, apparently the same which is 
found otherwise written Drangia and Drangiana, 
and perhaps Dragogia, unless Dragogia were a 
name for the country of the Ariasps, beyond 
which, eastward, Arachosia extended to India. 
AH these countries partook of the character of 
Strabo's oropedion, highland-plain, tho less lofty 
than Paropamisus, and all bordered southward 
on the Great Desert. Westward then of Paro- 
pamisus was the large and highly fruitful province 
of Aria, Areia, or Ariana, bordering, north-east- 
ward on Bactria, and, in the opposite direction, 
reaching the Caspian Gate; the Thermopylae of 
these parts, being the principal pass for commu- 
nication with Media and the body of the empire. 
By position therefore, as well as by produce and 
population, Areia was of great importance. In 
all these countries moreover, the people, widely 
different in character from those of the south, 
were universally bred to the use of arms. Never- 
theless in the lowlands they were civilized, and 
their country highly cultivated. Areia, still more 
than Bactria, was celebrated for fruitfiilness, and 
especially for the abundance and excellence of its 
wines. The people of the adjoining province of 
Zaranga, or Drcmgia, tho a highland country, 
are marked as a civilized race, by Strabo's in- 
formation that they lived in the Persian manner, 
except, as he says, that they had little wine, the 
climate, apparently, denying the production. 

We have observed, in . the account of Alex- 
ander's course through the Lesser, or as the Greeks 

called 
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called it, the Hither or the Lower Asia, the 

turbulent and predatory character of the people 

of the extensive highlands of that country ; not 

widely different, it must be confessed, from what, 

in mahy lively [HCtures, from the candid pen of 

Xenophon, we have seen extensively that of the 

Greeks themselves. It may be advantageous to 

add here Strabo's account of the mountaineers of 

. the Greaiter, the Farther, or the Upper Asia. 

Westward of the Caspian Gate, toward the 
borders of Armenia, the Mards and other high^ 
landers, brought by Alexander to submission in 
his course thn»igh that country, have been already 
noticed. > Southward, along the borders of Media 
and Persia, the mountains dividing those rich 
r^ons from the Great Desert, were held by strtb.i. u, 
various hords, of which some also have already 
occurred for notice. Their territories differing in 
fruitfubess of soil and temperature of air, their 
wants, and so their mode of life and of policy, 
in some degree diflfered ; but they were all more 
or less freebooters. The Cossays, on the east of 
Media, were all bred from infancy to the use of 
the bow ; and for the supply of their wants and 
luxuries, beyond what their soil ^spontaneously 
afforded, and what they might get by hunting, 
they depended almost wholly upon robbery. The 
Paraetacs were . not without {^culture, but still 
they were robbers. Elymaea, southward, had, 
mnong its mountains, some fine vales well cul- 
tivated: it was altogether the most varied and 
most fruitful of the highland countries. The 
Vol. X. E military 
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CHAP, milijbary hords, holding these countries/ had citch 
v_,^J_«/ its cdiief; for military hords must acknowlege a 
chief. However then occasionally, or, perhaps 
, some of them, hereditarily, at variance with one- 
another, they would also occa^onally unite, wlren 
defence required, or when opportunity for profit 
strab. 1. ifi. invited. Tlie Elymseans, having the best country, 
^* ^^* and most practising husbandry, had probaUy also 
Strab. I. II. the best policy. Their chief is said, at one time, 
whether before or after Alexander appears un- 
certain, to have beeb accompanied by thirteen 
thousand men from other hords, in addition to 
his own, in a march into Suuana and Babylonia. 
All these people had been brought to acknowlege 
submission to Alexander; but a sutmiission no 
longer to be depended on than while the strong 
hand of power was impending over them. 

Those Mghland-plain provinces, which extended 
eastward from Areia to India, with Paropamisus 
on the north, and the Great Desert on the south, 
were held by people who, as more following agri- 
culture, were more disposed to live in peace wifli 
their neighbours. To have secure command of 
this country, while he proceeded northward agamst 
Bessus, was important for Alexander. , Ragged 
hi^lands fonned a line of separation for all this 
northern part of the empire from the still lai^r 
and richer portion which tnore patiently ^sdknow- 
leged his sovereinty. But it appears that he 
had a farther object. The Indian prince wto, 
Ch.50. 1^3. of his own free motion, as we have seen, sent in 
of, this hifi. ^jj^jg ^Q Alexander the fugitive satrap of Zaranga, 

a, Barsaehtes, 
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BarsaenteS) the associate of Bessus, thus marked sect. 
himself for no firiend to Bessus. Probably, their '— !,'_^ 
territories joining, they had been at variance; and 
the Indian, dreading the advancement of the satrap 
of Bactria to the sovereinty of the Persian empire, 
was anxious to cultivate the friendship of the 
gr^at conqueror, his enepay. 

Such seem to have been the conside]:ations 
which induced Alexander, as soon as the revolt 
of Aifeiay excited by the faithless satrap Satibar- 
zanes, was quelled, instead of returning directly 
northward, by the we3tem side of Paropamisus, 
into Bactria, to proceed first eastward, to the 
provinces southward of that singular country. 
Zaranga or Drangia was first in his way, where 
the catastrophe of Philotas and Parmenio and 
the Lyncestian Alexander had occurred. But 
before matters were so settled that military ope- 
rations might be resumed, autumn was already B.C. 330. 
■ advanced, and the country, tho according to the "^ ^ 
latest geographical inquiries, ^included within the 
thirty-fourth degree of northern latitude, and thus 
south of all Europe, became early covered with 
siiow. 

In the mild climate of our islands very few 
persons, comparatively, are aware of the degree 
of winter cold on the continent southward, even 
in the countries nearest us, Germany, and a large 
pfiort of France itself ; tho to those who have 
visited America or China, vicissitudes of tem- 
perature in the air, of a violence hardly known 
anywhere in Europe, will be familiar. But 
even within Europe, the account of a country, 

E 2 not 
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Obs. int. la 
Valachia e 
IVIoldar. 



Ch. 93. t. 4. 

of thU hist. 



not ordinarily visited either for business or cu- 
riosity, by a very intelligent modem aiithor, who 
had held high office there, may deserve notice. 

* In Walachia,' which is io the latitude nearly of 
Lombardy and the south of France, * the winter,' 
says that respectable writer, ' is long, and com- 
j monly very severe. In the year one thousand 

* seven hundred and seventy-nine, tho little snow 
^ fell, the quicksilver in Reaumur's thermometer 

* stood at twenty degrees below frost ^ Spring 

* begins in April ; in July and August the heat is 
' excessive. Excellent wines are produced in 

* great abundance : but, as soon as the vintage is 
' over, the vines are bent to the ground, and 
^ covered with soil, not to be exposed to the air 

* again till spring*.' Xenophon's description of 

a climate some degrees southward of Walachia, 

yet more severe, so as to forbid the cultivation of 

the vine, of which he had experience in returning 

from Mesopotamia with the Cyreian Greeks, will 

be remembered ^ 

Alexand^ 



' Twenty degrees of Reaumur's thermometer are equal to 
about forty-seven of Farenheit's : an amount of cold, never 
experienced in any part of Britain, 

* Obseryazioni storiche, naturali, e politiche, intorno la 
Valachia e Moldavia, printed at Naples in 1788. The au- 
thor, Raicewick, by birth and family a Transylvaniao, was 
counsellor of legation from the court of Vienna to that of 
Naples, where he did me the favour to present me with his 
book. ' He had been previously secretary to the Austrian 
embassy at Constantinople, and afterward principal secretary 
to Ypselanti prince of Walachia. With a singular talent for 
acquiring langruages, he chose the Italian for his book, and has 
had the approbation of Italian critics for his style. 

v^^X^^wc 'A^ax«IoK. 8vi4.iFafla il ravra lOim ^tt X*^^^^ '''* 
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Alexander had already had experience enough 
of the climate of Caucasus and the highlands 
branching from the great range, to be not unaware, 
of what was to be expected among them. Eager 
nevertheless in his purpose, in advanced autumn 
he moved from Zaranga eastward. In the adjoin- 
ing country he met with a political phenomenon of 
a yery gratifying kind, of which probably he was 
not without previous intimation. The small na- 
tion of the Ariasps, or Agriasps, differed so in 
character from the predatory hords of the Asiatic 
highlands in general, that they were renowned for 
honesty and good faith. Arrian says, meaning it Aman, 1 3. 
evidently as high eulogy, that they were equal to strab. 1. 15. 
the best of the Greeks. ' According to tradition, cJ^Jj,.***' 
the great Cyrus, when he marched through their ^^* *• *7- 

country 

^la, iflrSxOi. Arr. 1. 3. c. 28. . 

The learned translator of Arrian, Rooke, wouW give no 
credit to this passage of his author : ' The country/ he says, 
in a note on it, * lies between the thirty-fourth and fortieth 
' degrees of latitude, and of consequence could not be much 

* colder than Greece or Italy.' Common as such error is, it 
seemis strange that a man of learning and inquiry should so 
boldly maintain it. Not only any one acquainted with Vir- 
ginia' could inform him better, but, in Johnson's dictionary, he 
might have found admonition, that he should have inquired 
further before he so positively asserted. Under the article 
Temperature, the great lexicographer quotes the following 
pass^age from Brown's travels. ' There may be as much 
*• difference, 2& to the Temperature of the air, and as to heat 
^ and cold, in one mile as in ten degrees of latitude ; and he 

* that would cool himself in summer had better go up to the 

* top of the next hill, than remove into a far more northern 

* country.' Brown's Travels quoted under the article Tem- 
perature^ 

Rooke's numerous notes indeed, unless for his laborious 
collation of Curtius with Arrian, are rarely of any value. 

E 3 
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CHAP, country to make war oa the Scythians, was so 
*>--., — » satisfied with their conduct, that he gave them 
the title of Welldoers ; which had prevailed so as 
nearly to have superseded their antient name^. 
How a small hord so situated should have acquired 
this superior character, and how, under a govern- 
ment so failing to afford due protection to its best 
subjects, as we have seen the Persian,* they should 
have maintained it and preserved themselves, is 
matter of just curiosity, for which however, among 
Arr. utant. anticut writcrs, gratification fails. Alexander, the 

Biod. 1. 17. ' ° ' 

c. 81. historian proceeds to say, halted in their country 
. to celebrate a sacrifice to Apollo ; and their rulers, 
encouraged by his expressed satisfaction with them, 
requested a small addition to their territory, which 
he granted. An additional proof of his favor and 
confidence he seems to have given them, in com- 
mitting the government of their country fo a 
Diod.ut Persian, who, according to Curtius, had been 
r.°7. cV secretary to the late king, Darius, not leaving any 
military force under a Grecian commander to 
insure their fidelity to ingagements. 

The Ariasps of this country, as the learned 
examiner of the historians of Alexander, has ob- 
served, have been confounded by some antient 
writers with the Arimasps. of European Scythia, 
eminent in fable as dwarf human monsters, with 
an eye only m the forehead, who wagAl continue 
war with brute monsters, of mixt form, beast and 

bird, 

* Of the Persian^ ivord we are not informed, the Greek 
writers all using the translation into their own language, 
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bird, called griffins or gryphons. Hence the ex-^ 
istence of the Welldoers has been called in ques- 
tion ^ Wherever fable is found blended with 
history, undep i^pectable ^issurietnce of its anti- 
quity, some foundation in truth may not uproa* 
sonably be suspected. Extensive tracts of moun* 
tain, and their inhabitants, generally^ the world 
over^ are littlie known beyond their immediate' 
nei^bourhoodk Of those in Europe, the Alps^ 
whose vallies alone afford thorofare to Itdy, have 
become most familiar. Theiie the disease of the 
swoln throat prevails, and with it- often meiitai 
weakness. Those of its people not so affected 
are generally of good persons, and stiong in body 
and mind ; and even those laboring under in^ 
firmity of either have been remarked for that 

eccentric 

^ If the learned examiner of the historians of Akxandci^ 
has given way sometimes to hasty fancy, the l]i)eral' reader^ 
considering the merits of the work, and the author's early 
age when published, will make allowance for it. ^ Les his^ 
' toriens d' Alexandre saisirent avec empressement,' he says, 

* le rapport qu'il pouvoit y avoir entre les Agriaspes ou 

* Ariaspes, selon Ptolom66 (1. 6. c. 19.) et les Arimaspes, 
^ peuple de la Scythie £arop6ene, celebre tunt par les ^etbles 
' qu'en avoit debitees Aristeas de Proconnese (Herod. 1. 4. 

* c. 11. et seq.) que par le secours qu'ils donherent aux Argo^ 

* naates, et qui leur merit^^nt le nom d'Evergetes (Steph« 

* Byzant) les ecrivains — ^imaginerent, &c.' Exam. Crit. des 
Hii^t. d'Alex. p. 1214. Strabo, as well as £)iodonis, agrees 
with Arrian in sober acc<»int of the Welldoers of this neigh* 
bourhood of India. The concurrence of Diodorus and Curtius 
concerning the appointment of a satrap to their country, tho 
dl^ring as to }ns name, yet agreeing so far that each gives him 
a Persian name, is itself considerable testimony. Altogether 
then, whatever of fable may have been mixed with accounts 
of the Ariasps by writers whose object has been amusement 
for the fancy, th^r more sober history is so far warrant^ that 
it cannot but appear rather rash for a modern to treat it with 
contempt. 

E 4 
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I * 

CHAP, eccentric wit, which in those ages whfen letters 
w-.,,,J_j were neglected and even despised by the higher 
ranks, was so in request, as an amusement of 
courts and great houses, that none would be with- 
out its fool. Hence, throughout the south of 
Germany, the proper name Tirolese has become 
the common word for that kind of witling; as at 
Paris, Swiss for a porter, and Savoyard for a 
chimneysweeper. But within Europe there is 
another country, less known, where the malady 
is more severe. * The people of Argis,* among 
Objerr. int. < the mountains of Walachia,' in the account of 

18 Valach. 

'•Mold. the respectable writer recently noticed, * seem 
^ hardly of human race : less than four feet high, 
'such is the fleshy protuberance under their chins, 

* that the large misshapen head seems fixed on 

* the chest, without the intervention of a neck ; 
' and understanding fails.' Nevertheless Walachia 
is a valuable country, and the people, not thus un- 
fortunately affected,, a respectable race. What- 
ever then may be thought of the European dwarfs, 
the Arimasps, objects of fable, and whether there 
may or may not have been any analogy between 
them and the Walachians of Argis, or between 
either them, or the Walachians, with the Ariasps 
between Media and India, it cannot but be 
gratifying to . the investigator of eventful history 
to find, among other testimonies, that of so able 
and careful an inquirer as Arrian, to the character 
of the Asiatic Welldoers. 

« 

In the northern parts of the Persian empire, 
thp hardly reaching the middle of the great Asiatic 

continent^ 
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continent, the character of the people, and of their 
government, appears to have differed from those 
of the south as much as the climate. In the 
south, the mass of the population consisted of 
husbandmen and artizans, utterly unused to arms, 
depending upon the ruling powers to insure or- 
derly conduct among themselves, and to protect 
them against forein enemies. Here government 
was despotic, and subjects were careless whom 
they served. But, in the north, verging on forein 
naitions, whose trade was plunder and war their 
ddight, circumstances, compelling every man to 
be a soldier, compelled also the rulers to respect 
the subjects. Where every man bears arms there 
must be respect for the multitude ; there must, 
whatever form the government may have, be a 
considerable amount of freedom : and the conduct 
which rulers find necessary, will attach the people 
to them. Alexander found early proof of this. 
Satibarzanes, his late satrap of Areia, faithless in 
promise, but bold and persevering in enterprize, 
on being surprized by his rapidity, so as to be 
obliged presently after ingaging the Areian people 
in revolt, to abandon them, had fled to Bessus. 
While then Alexander was busied with his various 
measures for securing his command of the coun- 
tries southward of Bactria, Satibarzanes, obtaining 
a body of two thousand horse fmm his new sove- 
rein, returned into Areia ^; and, such was the 
respect for him among the people, or such their 

aversion 

' This is the orthography in our copies of Arrian: in thost 
of Strabo it is Arial^ but mort commonly Ariana. 
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aversion to a forem dominion, that he ing^ed 
diem a second time in revolt 

Alexander did not judge it necessary now again 
to interrupt the prosecution of his concerted mea- 
sures, by returning himself to oppose this new 
insurrection. With two Macedonians, Erygyius 
and Caranus, he appointed two eminent Persians, 
Artabazus, so often before mentioned, and Phra« 
taphemes, his satrap of Parthia^ to conduct the 
war in Areia. Satibarzanes meanwhile had col- 
lected such a force as to venture to meet diem in 
Arr.1.3. batde, and maintain sharp contest. With that 
impatience, distinguishing Asiatic from European 
minds, he seems to have resolved to conquer or 
die. Instead then of attending, with the just 
coolness of a general, to the conduct of those 
under him, who w^e yet maintaining an action of 
doubtful issue, he sou^t persohal conflict witii 
the opposing commander ; attacking Ery^ini?, he 
was killed by his hand. The Areisms then uni- 
versally fled, and no farther resistatnce appeairs to 
have been made throughout their country. 

Meanwhile Alexander proceeded eastward, 
throu^ Arachosia to the confines of India, the 
whole way, according to the ccmcuning accounts 
of historians, crvet snow. No opposition is m^i^ 
tioned, even in the Persian provinces. In Indiai, 
as already bbsemred, it seems^ probable that his 
object was rather negotiation ^n war, and he 
appears to have stMseeeded. But he had now had 
sufficient evidence that, for these northern coun- 
tries, quiet could not be provided with the same 

ease, 
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eaBe, or by the same methods, as for the southern. 
The singular region called Paropamisus, (fivided 
Arachosia from Bactria. Probably his informa* 
. tion was good on which he grounded his resolution 
to proceed thither for winter quarters. On the Arr. utnt 
higher grounds projected from the mountains into 
the lofty plain, he found a spot advantageous for 
th6 site of a fortress to command an extent of 
fruitful country. ITiere he employed his troops 
during winter in building a town, to which, as to his 
Egyptian, city, he gave the name of Alexandria K 

We have seen, in Xenophon's account of the 
retreat of the Cyreians, how unavailing ordinary 
Grecian discipline was to prevent the association 
of women and the growth of families, in a Grecian 
army, passing any time in an ^lemy's country, 
even in distressing circumstance?. Hence,, tho 
the Macedonian discipline is likely to have been, 
for other matters, more perfect, yet, mirch as 

Alexander 

'Arriaii says that here, Caucasus produces nothing hut 
firtreei^ and maslerwort, n^/Aitddt/^ and aixftt/f, yet that the 
country is populous, feeding numerous flockg and besds. 
lixfioty under its Latin name, Laserpitium, is described by 
Ainsworth, * an herb, the gum whereof is called laser ; some 
* call it masterwort ; some take it tp be benzoin : the worst 
'kind of it is called assa foetida/ Of this plant, Arrian pro- 
ceeds to say, sheep are so fond that the Cyrenaeans, in whose^ 
country it abounds, and who prize the benzoin greatly, pno- 
tect it from them with laborious care. Elsewhere he men- 
tions the name Caucasus as improperly, tho frequently by 
the Greeks, extended to this part dl the great Asiatic high- 
land chain. He uses it nevertheless here, but seemingly 
limiting it to the mountains^ t« 0^ and not including under 
it the plainer highland country, which would probably give 
other produce than rt^i^if^ovq and o-i^^ior. 
. $trabo reckons Paropamisus within his Ariana, and thence 
calls thist the Arian Alexandria, hot, among li&ter writers, 
tht title of the Paropamisan seems to have more prevailed. 
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CHAP. Alexander evidently had need to court his army, 
_^J^ what indulgence for the society of women, in 



»* 



passing through such an extent of country as con- 
querors, would be expedient and even necessary, 
ch.«3.8.6. may, in some d^jree, be estimated. We have 

of this hist. u 1 /• i- 

seen also the violence of opposition to Xenophon's 
purpose of colonization with the Cyreian army. 
But his plan was proposed after a single year's 
- absence from Grieece, and not till all the greatest 
difficulties of the return, long nearly hopeless, were 
overcome, and home was already almost within 
sight. Very different were the circumstances 
now, when, after an absence of three years, the 
army was on the border of India, and a winter 
campain in a most severe climate, against enemies 
of high and even singular warlike fame, was in 
view. Probably numbers would take, if not with 
a view to perfect satisfaction, yet as a very de- 
sirable immediate indulgence, the permission to 
rest, with, their families, in the new settlement 
^*- 3- It seems indeed likely that a large proportion had 
been Persian subjects ; for the civil government of 
the colony was committed to a Persian, Proexes, 
with the title of satrap ; the military command 
however being reserved to Neiloxenus, of the band 
Vmccnton of compauious. But such was the wisdom or 
r.Tm^! felicity with which the situation was chosen and 
the arrangements made, that the settlement pros- 
pered, as a Grecian colony, long after support 
from a Grecian empire failed, and flourishes yet, 
it has been supposed, under the corrupted name 
of Candahar. 
Arrian's omission of notice of Asiatic recruits 

ta 
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to Alexander's army, even Greeks of Asia, has sect. 
been formerly observed, and the probable cause 
suggested, that the Macedonian generab, whose 
reports he principally trusted, were not solicitous 
to mention them. What is related on Ais sub- 
ject by other writers will therefore deserve con- 
sideration. Plutarch says that, observing the 
hardiness of body and firmness of mind of the 
people of these climates, Alexander inroUed no 
less than thirty thousand boys, to be trained in the 
Macedonian discipline. Probp^bly he has de- 
scribed them properly, calling them boys ; for 
men would be averse to a change of habits to 
which they had been educated ; whereas boys 
would soon become proud of arms and discipline, 
which gave them military importance above the 
men of their nation, and "equality with the con- 
querors of Asia. Associating with Greeks, they 
would, more readily than men, learn the Grecian 
language, and, in other matters of habit, would 
become effectually Greeks. 



SECTION 11. 

Measures of Besms, Discontent in Alexander's Army : Pursuit 
o/Bessus: Critical Circumstances of Alexander : Surrender 
cfBessus, 

Bessus meanwhile had beeh busy in measures 
for obstructing Alexander's farther progress. Of 
the northern satraps about him, of no small power, ^^* ^ ^ 
some were also of no mean abilities ; insomuch 
that hope might be entertained, not only to defend 
the dominion they yet held, but to proceed to the 

recovery 
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CHAP. tfecoveryof^OTae of ^e southern provinces, which 
^' (it fHM^t be aupposed, only in want of due sup- 
^rl frpuLti superintending government, had sub- 
.isEuttedolQ a forein invader. They removed or 
-destpo^d^l subsistence for an army, throughout 
die {^aiortft tl^ foot of Caucasus toward Bactria, 
and soon the season, coming to their assistance, 
had covered the country with snow. 

But, for Al^ander, difficulties were inviting, 
and rest annoying. Anxious to reach Bactria 
-while Bessus might be yet incompletely prepared, 
he resolved uplon moving while spring, in that 
severe climate, yfct lingered. Probably his in- 
quiries had been extensive, his information good, 
and his purpose founded on a just view of things; 
for the result warrants the supposition. But he 
had difficulties to encounter beyond what the 
enemy opposed. To Babylon, and perhaps as 
far as the treasury of Pasargadae, he was followed 
by most willing sddiers ; ipager for great rewards 
in promise. Even when, after indulgence of some 
months of rest and plenty there, the march was 
turned northward, in pursuit of the fugitive mo- 
narch, the expediency of thus providing perma- 
nence for advantages gained would be so obvious 
to those of moi^e diought, and impatience of rest, 
ordinary with those habituated to action, would 
so. stimulate the more thoughtless, that zeal for 
I3ie prosecution of the monarch's purpose mi^t 
still be ready. But when Darius was no more, 
and with him the Persian dynasty so far extinct, 
th^t a' pr6twder able to contend with Alexander, 
for tte richer part of the empire, , was supposed 

no 
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no longer to be apprel^nded, yet war was to be sect. 
prosecuted in a most severe climate, against hardy 



nations, whose conquest would brix^ no obvious 
reward, a great change would be likely to insue 
in the soldier's mind. Diodorus, Curtius, and i>io<i.i. »7. 

c 64. 

Plutarch nearly roncur in supplying what Arrian Curt i. 6. 
, has left unnoticed ; probably becaluse the Mace- piat.T.A]ex. 
donian generals, his guides, would avoid report ^'^^' 
of the first ebullitions of discontent in the army ; 
and yet there occurs, in his narrative, what gives 
probability to their accounts. 

It appears likely that, as Curtius relates, the 
adverse humour originated, or first became exten- 
sive and dangerous, cKirii^ the intarmission of 
military enterprize, while the new city, the Paro- 
pamisan Alexandria, was buildmg. The notjon 
was propagated that, Darius being dead, Alex- 
ander clearly lord of the Persian empire, and a 
new settlement prepared for those whom age or 
wounds disabled for the kmg march home, and 
£3r numerous others for whom, on account of 
families grown in camp about them, or failure of 
means at home, such a settlement would be ac- 
ceptable, all desirous of returning would of course 
havje finee leave to return. In this temper of the 
army, notice of the purpose of marching still 
northward, and with. snow yet upon the ground, 
was received with such demonstration of discon- 
tent, and such disposition to disobedience and 
tumult, that Alexander deemed it expedient to 
call the soldiers together as a popular assembly* 
In an able speech ^en,^ mixing the pathetic with 
the animating, he so wrought on their minds, as 

to 
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to restore zeal for the prosecution of a hitherto 
glorious, and largely rewarding, but yet unfinished 
war, and to produce a declaration that Aey would 
follow wherever he would lead. Diodorus adds 
that this zeal was politically rewarded with large 
donations immediately made ; and it seems indi- 
cated, by what Arrian adds, that it was promoted 
by promises of dismissal for any who mi^ desire 
it, when the expedition, which circumstances 
immediately required, should be ended. 

The threatening discontent of the army being 
thus appeased, Alexander hastened to use the 
Arr. 1. 3. favorable temper which he had excited. Pro- 
ceeding with the utmost speed that the season and 
the state of the country would allow, he advanced 
into Bactria. Whether fiessus and his associates 
disagreed, or why else they weife yet so unpre- 
pared to defend that extensive and populous region, 
which, under their legitimate soverein they had 
commanded as his satraps, we are uninformed; 
on Alexander's approach they withdrew. Pro- 
bably his army was formidable, not by discipline 
only, but in number also. They however reserved 
to retire behind the great river Oxus, which 
separated Bactria from Sbgdiana, the satrapy of 
Spitamenes. But when arrived there, the Bac- 
trians of their army, to the number of seven thou- 
sand horse, refusing to go farther, dispersed to 
their several homes ; whence it may seem that 
Bessus, even in his own province, was little 
esteemed^ The Sogdians followed Spitamenes, 
and the Daans accompanied them ; for the way 
was homeward for both. But the sequel shows 

Spitamenes 
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S|]itameties to have been able, and considerably 
popular. When all had crossed, they burnt the 
boats which had ^ven them passage ; thus de- 
monstrating hopelessness of support from Bactria, 
and abandonment of the Bactrians to the mercy 
of the conqueror. Alexander allowed his army, in 
the town of Drapsaca, some time for rest and 
refreshment, which were probably needed. He 
then proceeded against Bactra and Aorni, the 
two principal cities of the province ,* and, these 
making little resistance, the whole quickly sub- 
mitted. In the citadel of Aomi he placed a gar- 
rison under one of his band of companions, Arche- 
laus son of Androcles, and he committed the very 
important satrapy of Bactria, a large, fruitful and 
populous province, to his Persian friend, of tried 
fiddity in ingagements alternately on each side, 
the almost half Grecian Artabazus. 

It may have been policy, but it seems also to 
have been in some degree a passion of Alexander, 
to pursue Darius living, and not less so to revenge 
him dead. Coming to the river Oxus, the difficulty Arr. i. 3. 
of crossing seemed insurmountable. The breadtib ^ ^ 
was great ; the depth various ; the rapidity of 
the stream, and the shifting of the gravel in its 
bed, made fording, in the most favorable season, 
dangerous. But now, with advancing spring, the 
snow melting on the mountains, fofding was 
utterly denied ; and to make bridges, ot repair 
ttie destruction of boats by the enemy, the country, 
to a great extent, afibrded no material The 
faazafdous resource therefore wiu, what we have 
before observed in use for passing qtdetfir streamy, 

VOL. X,. F to 
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CHAP, to use skins, the soldiers beds or nightly coveritigr 
duly stuffed, as rafts. 

With his mind eagerly bent upon one object^ 
-Alexander's circumstances were^ at this time,^ 
variously critical. His new subjects, to whom 
he had dispensed favors, and committed great and 
confidential offices, showing, in some instances^ 
a most honorable fidelity, still in others, continued 
to prove that trusting them was hazardous. Ip- 
telligence came that Arsames, raised, on the second 
expulsion of the faithless Satibarzanes^ to the im- 
portant satrapy of Arda, was misconducting 
himself; insomuch that Stasanor, of the band of 
companions, was sent to arrest him. Whether 
some revival of discontent in the army, and un- 
willingness to pursue a flying enemy farther among 
boundless snows and deserts, were demonstrated; 
or it was simply in pursuance of promises giv^i, 
when the former fermentation was stilled, some 
of the most valuable troops of the army, in cir- 
cumstances so pressing, were dismissed. All 
those Thessalians, who had voluntarily renewed 
their services, together with all Macedonians who 
could claim privilege for age, wounds, or any 
disability, were, in this critical state of the ex- 
pedition, allowed to return to Europe. No others 
are mentioned, nor is cause for the distinction 
stated, but, in the course of the history, it may 
be gathered. The Thessalians, all cavalry, would 
^11 Iwtve either property or valuable connecti(ms 
at home, and to Alexander popularity in Thessaly 
was of especial importance. Of civic troq>s of 
the southern republics, probably few, if any, now 

rainained 
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remained with the army. Alexander's great ac- 
quisition of pecuniary means having inabled him 
to dispense with their service, by increasing his 
mercenary Greqian force, all ingaged for adven- 
ture, and in no small proportion exiles,* whose 
republics would not receive them, and to whom 
therefore their discharge would be a most severe 
misfortune. 

The army then crossed the Oxus on the stuffed 
skins. If loss w^as suffered Arrian has not men- 
tioned it; but he says the business, probably 
executed with diligent care, employed five days. 
Hie army then proceeded in pursuit of Bessus. 
TTie effect of the bold measure was evidently 
great : it appears to have brought to decision the 
policy of that pretender's associates. A deputa- 
tion from Spitamenes and Dataphemes met Alex- 
ander, commissioned to inform him that Bessus 
was effectually their prisoner ; not indeed under 
close ^esftraint, but in their power; and they 
would surrender him to any officer whom he 
would send with a detachment, which need not be 
large. Alexander chose for the important mission 
Ptolemy son of Lagus. To his orders a force was 
coniniitted, not inconsiderable for number, but su- 
perior for selection. The heavy-armed consisted of 
the taxlis ", which haying been that of Fhilotas, went 
still by his name, and one chiKarchy of hypaspists. 
Of this body we have no farther information than 

that, 

•* Whether the taxis, in Alexander's army, more nearly 
answered to our brigade, or to« div^ion consisting of two or 
more brigades, appears uncertain. The chiliair&y would be 
something between ei*ght and twelve hundred men. 
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that^ with its peculiar title, of very uncertain 
meaningi it had eminently Alexander's confidence, 
and especially his preference among the heavy- 
armed, for rapid movements. Of li^t infismtry, 
all the Agrians were assigned, and half the bow- 
men of the army : of cavalry, three troops of royal 
companions, and all the horse-darters. With this 
force Ptolemy was directed to use the utmost 
speed, while Alexander followed with the rest of 
the army, at an easier pace than before. Such 
then was the vigor of the body selected, that, on 
the fourth evening, having completed the space, 
the historian says, of ten ordinary marches, 
Ptolemy reached the ground which Bessus had 
quitted only the day before. Gathering reason 
then for doubting, either the sincerity of Spita- 
menes and Dataphemes in their offer, or their 
perseverance in its purpose, he took the lead with 
his cavalry only, directing the infantry to follow, 
' in order for action. On approaching a fortified 
town, he learnt that Bessus was there with a small 
force; deserted by Spitamenes, who would no 
longer support him, yet would not himself be the 
person to deliver him to his enemies. Ptolemy 
8ent a summonce into the town, offering immunity 
to the garrison and people, upon condition of sur- 
rendering Bessus. This found ready acceptance)^ 
and Ptolemy, with his prisoner, hastened his 
return. 

Approaching Alexander, he sent to ask his 
commands for the manner in which the captive 
chief, the pretender to the throne of Asia, should 
be brought into his presence. Tbe answer directed 

*o that 
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that he should be placed naked, with a halter sect. 
about his neck, on the right of the road by which — J- — ' 
%he army was marching. Alexander, in his chariot, 
stopping when he came near, asked Bessus, * Why 
^ he had so treated Darius, not only his king but 
Vhis friend and benefactor, dragging him about a 

* prisoner, and afterward putting him to death ?' 
Bessus answered, that * the measures were not of 

* his single authority, but concurred in by those then 

* attending Darius, with the view to obtain safety 

* for themselves from Alexander's mercy.* Alex- 
ander then directed that he should be scourged, 
and that the herald should proclaim his crimes of 
treachery and murder in the same terms in which 
he had himself reproached him, as the reason for 
the ignominious severity. This, Arrian says, was 
Ptolemy's own account. But Aristobulus related 
that Bessus was sent by Spitamenes and Data- 
phemes under a guard, apparently meaning a 
guard of their own people, who delivered him 
naked, and bound with a halter ; seeming thus to 
differ from Ptolemy, yet not clearly contradicting 
him. This notice, by Arrian, of difference be- 
tween those eminent writers, whatever farther may 
be thought of it, will be so far satisfactory to the 
modem inquirer, as it shows his care to investigate 
and declare authorities, and to mark whatever 
might be doubtful. The miserable Bessus was 

sent to Bactra, the capital of the province of which Anritii, i. 3. 
he had been satrap, there to await his farther ^ *'^* 
doom. 
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SECTION HI. 

Stubborn Resistance of the Northern Asiatics. Negotiation 
with Scythian Kingdoms. A Grecian Colony established 
among the Scythians not Subjects of the Kingdoms, War 
tiith the Scythians, not Subjects of the Kingdoms, 

In passing the mountains of Caucasus^ and 
in the hasty marches over the snow-clad plains 
beyond them, a great number of horses had 
perished. Fortunately Sogdiana and adjoining 
provinces could furnish supply of a valuable kind, 
both for cavalry and baggage. But time would 
be necessary for collecting these, and preparing 
them for service to follow, while the army rested 
in the city called by the Greeks Maracanda, the 
modem Samarkand, capite^l of Sogdiana. 

The object of the next march, toward the Cas- 
pian sea, is no farther stated, than as it appears 
the people were not disposed to the submission 
required ; perhaps necessary toward the quiet of 
the more civilized country which acknowleged the 
conqueror's sovereinty. Nevertheless no opposition 
seems to have been yet met, when, while the army 
incamped near a great river, variously called 
Tanais, Orxantes, and Silys, a body of foragers 
was destroyed ; and the natives, to the number 
of thirty thousand, assembling on the summit ^ 
of a hill on all sides precipitous, defied assault." 
Alexander, indignant at liis loss and their pre- 
sumption, 
• 

*^' The river, according to Arrian, waa ordinarily called the 
Tanais ; not that Tanaas, he says, which, falling into the lake 
Maeotis, was reckoned by Herodotus the boundary of Europe 
and Asia ; for, rising among the heights of Caucasus, it runs 
intQ the Caspian, or, as he names it here, the Hyrcanian sea. 

According 
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sumption, took himself the lead of his lightest sect. 
troops to storm the post. Such however was the 
difficulty of the ground and the energy of its 
defenders, that his men suffered in several unsuc- 
cessful assaults, and he himself received a bowshot 
in the leg. The wound was so far severe as the 
arrow-head could not be extracted without cut- 
ting ; but efforts were not relaxed for it. Resist- 
ance being at length overborne, only about eight 
thousand of the enemy were reckoned to have 
escaped death from the sword, or the precipices 
by which they attempted flight. 

Concerning Alexander's wound, warranted by 
Arrian, a circumstance, related only by Curtius, 
but in its nature open to extensive knowlege, may 
deserve notice. A wound in the leg, it is well 
known, for cure, requires rest of the limb. But curt i. 7. 
Alexander's mind could not rest without personal 
observation of things going forward. He would 
be carried in a Utter, by men's hands, wherever 
he supposed his attention wanted. The honot* 
then of bdng his bearers was contested with 
eagerness among his troops. The cavalry, as his 
usual companions in action, claimed the duty of 
attaiding his necessities when unfortunately dis- 
abled for action. The infantry contended against 
this, that, as theirs was the office to carry ihm 
wounded fellow-soldiers, cavalry as well as in- 
fantry, it could not be just to deny ihera the 
honor of carrying their king, when needing such 

assistance. 

« 

.According to Aristobulus^ he adds, the people of the country 
called the river the Orxantes : Pliny (I. 6. c. 16,) gives it the 
very different name of the Silys. 

f 4 
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assistance- Alexander settled the dispijte by dfe-* 
ciding that cavalry and infantry should carry him 
alternately. 

Not many days after, while he was allowing that 
rest to his army which he wanted for himself, but 
nevertheless was employing his mind diligently in 
ordering regulations for all the country around^ 
he was surprized with embassies coming to wait 
upon him from the kings of the Scythians, Arrian 
mentions, of that powerful and extraordinary 
people, two great kingdoms, one in Asia, the other 
in Europe ; and, beside these, many wild hords, 
who, with opportunity for wandering over im- 
mense plains of soil little productive, in a most 
severe climate, avoiding all certain settlement, 
avoided all regular government They appear to 
have resembled much the borderers of England 
and Scotland in former days, and those of Spain 
and France ; differing chiefly as they lived in a 
severer climate, and had an extent, very many 
times greater, of land uninviting for cultivation, 
to wander over. The. embassies, now arriving, 
came together from the two great princes of the 
more settled and civilized Scythians, the Asiatic 
and tfie European. To the European the Greeks 
Ch. 38. s. 3. had been for ages known. Athens, we have seen, 
had commercial settlements on their shores, which 
were a principal source of its slave-market, and 
Macedonia had had wars with them, and pro^ 
bably treaties. To the Asiatic-Scythians, com^ 
munication with the Persian empire was familiar, 
in war and in negotiation. Both the princes 

appear to have supposed it of consequence for 

them 
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them to acquire some insight into Alexander's 9£CT. 
purposes ; and it was perhaps yet more important ^ — ,r^ 
for him to have some knowl^ of theirs. Re- 
ceiving both the embassies therefore in a gratifying 
manner, he avoided immediately entering into any 
specific treaty with either, by sending, as a com- 
pliment, his ambassadors to their princes. 
* Within the great river, the boundary of the late 
Persian empire against the Asiatic-Scythian king- 
dom, a Scythian hord, conquered, it appears, by 
the great Cyrus, had been allowed to retain its 
establishments, and to live in freedom, as subjects 
of the Persian crown. But to provide for peace 
and good order, that prince had fortified a prin- 
cipal town, which ha-d from him its name, in the 
Grecian translation, Cyropolis. War with any 
of the Scythians appears not at all to have been 
Alexander's purpose; nothing atnong them in- 
viting it. But stability for his acquired empire, 
always prominent among his objects, and,, witii it, 
improvement of the condition of its people, re- 
quired consideration. To provide security there- 
fore for his northern border, and at the same time 
inforce peaceful demeanor among subjects dis- 
posed to turbulence, he pursued his own formor 
plan, in imitating that of his great predecessor in 
conquest On the river, whether to be called 
Tanais, Orxantes, or Silys, a situation offered 
itself, recommended, not only by its opportunities 
for both protecting Sogdiana, and carrying war, An-, i 4. 
should it become advisable, into Scythia, but also ^ *• 
1;^ various circumstances of promise for the 
growth of a great and wealthy city. A remarkable 

instance 
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instance of Alexander's deference, whether more 
for the political principles gathered from his habits 
with the free constitution of Macedonia and his 
education under Aristotle, or for the free people 
forming the principal strength of his army, 
followed. He summoned all the Sogdians, who 
held authority in their country, to a meeting for 
deliberation on measures for common good **. 
His purpose evidently was to conciliate his new 
subjects of the north, as he had conciliated those 
of Egypt and the south of Asia : but Arrian, who, 
himself an Asiatic, would know the general tem- 
per of Asiatics, indicates that it had a contrary 
effect ; expressing himself doubtful whether it did 
not excite more jealousy than the proposed new 
town, and afford more opportunity of advantage 
for the partizans of Bcssus. The Sogdians gene- 
rally, and many of the Bactrians, and all the 
Scythians within, the Orxantes, ingaged together 
ip revolt. The Scythians were the first to act. 
Falling suddenly on those of the Macedonian 
army quartered in their country, they put all to 
4eath ; and then Scythians, Sogdians, and Bac- 
trians, withdrew to their strong places. 
' Such proceedings would of course call forth 
Alexander's energy. His first measures were 
directed against the Scythians. Cyropolis had 
walls of masonry, and a citadel : six other towns 
had fortifications, but only of earth. Among 
these towns their forces were distributed in pro- 
portion to the estimated importance of each ; by 

far 

^ Eq hx (vTiXoyov IviyytT^xi avn>Sup rovq inea^wq t9( x^i'^^ 
txii#iK.— Arr. 1. 4. c. 1. 
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far the greatest in Cyropolis. Alexander com- 
mitted to Craterus an army sufficient to invest 
that city, while he took himself, in his usual way, 
the conduct of the more active and dangerous 
service. When a contravallation around Cyro- 
polis was so far completed that no succour could 
easily issue to any of the inferior towns, he at- 
tacked them one by one, and presently stormed 
three"'. All the men were put to death; the 
women and children were saved for slaves, as part 
of the booty to reward his army. Measures were 
taken for preventing information of the fate of 
thei^ towns from reaching those unattacked; yet 
such alarm arose, either' from intelligence or sus- 
picion, that two were abandoned. Alexander, 
apprehending this, had so stationed his cavahry 
that few of the fugitives escaped. 

His whole force was then assembled against c.8 
Cyropolis. Assault according to antient art, 
with battering machines, was preparing, whdi 
the channel of a torrent stream rutm»ag through 
the town, rough and narrow, yet not impracticable 
for armed infantry, was deserved to be ne^ected 
by the garrison, intent upon the expected attack 
on their waBs. Thus an enterprize Was offered, 
inviting for Alexander himself With a ^ few 
chosen troops he entered without re^tance ; 
and, hastening to the nearest gate, opened it, and 
admitted a large body prepared for the event 
Nevertheless the garrison, amounting, according 

to 

*^ Arrian says two of those towns were stormed in one day, 
and the third on the day following'; whence it may seem thiit 
the word voXtq has not been intended to be taken m the elder 
Greek sense of the word, a fity. 
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CHAR to Arrian, to eighteen thousand men, surprizaf^ 
^^ — J- — ^ but not dismayed, resisted vigorously. Alexander 
received blows on the head and neck with stones. 
Craterus and other principal ofl&cers, were wound- 
ed with arrows. The Scythians however, unable 
to make head at the 3ame time against the enemies^ 
within their walls and entering over them, were 
overpowered. Eight thousand are said to have 
been slain ; but about ten thousand made thdr 
retreat good into the citadel. There, however, 
(probably through incomplete execution of the 
great founder's purpose) was no provision of 
water ; so that, on the second day, they found it 
necessary to surrender. The seventh town was 
yet held by its garrison, but yielded immediately 
on Alexander's approach ; according to Ptolemy 
by capitulation; but Aristobulus reported thai 
it was taken by assault, and all the men within 
put to the sword. Arrian however seems to have 
thought Ptolemy's account the rather to be trusted, 
as it proceeded to state, what must have been 
within that officer's means of knowing, that the 
prisoners were distributed among the several divi- 
sions of the army, to remain in custody; appa- 
rently, to be finally led away to slavery ; for the 
historian says it was resolved to leave none behind 
who had partaken of the revolt. 

Alexander's rapidity in his measures for re- 
ducmg this sman branch of the extensive nation 
of Scythians, subjects, apparently, since its reduc- 
tion by Cyrus, of the Persian empire, appears to 
Arr. L 4. have been of great importance. Those holding 
** ** tfie country on the farther side of the river, so 

variously 
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variously named Oncantes, SUys, and Tanai's, on sect. 
intdligence received of insurrection of those of v 
their nation within the old Persian boundary, had 
assembled in arms and already had reached the 
no^bourhood. With information of this threat- 
ened hostility from that formidable nation, so 
eager in pursuit of gain by victory, with so littfe 
to lose by defeat, and possessing such ready means 
to avoid and still annoy a foe whom they could 
not resist, intelligence arrived that Spitamenes 
had revolted, and was actually besi^ng Paracadi, 
where Alexander had left a garrison. As, how- 
ever, the force und^ Spitamenes was of the 
fireebooting kind, neither regular, nor very nume- 
rous, it was thought sufficient to dispatch against 
him fifteen hundred of the mercenary Grecian 
foot, with eight hundred horse of the same de- 
sqiption, and sixty of that superior and confidential 
body, the royal companion cavalry. These appear 
to have had their several proper commanders, 
Andjromachus, Menedemus and Caranus. Whe- 
ther then through growing favor to Asiatics, or 
OQ the supposition thatn^tiation might succeed 
with little support from arms, the chief authority 
was committ^i to Phiunuches, a Lycian, ^miliar 
with the Scythian language, as well as with the 
Greek, of approved tafenfc for civil business, but 
without the qualifications of a military commander, 
l^eanwhile the establishment of the proposed co- 
lony ingaged Alexander's own attention ; and in 
twenty days, employmg all the force with him, he 
msed works sufficient for its d^ence against the 
8urroun(j|ing people { formidable in the field, but 

of 
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GHAf. of no skill in the assault of fortifications. He 
then offered choice for any of the Greek merce- 
naries,* and those Macedonians who, from age or 
infirmity, were become less fit for active service, 
to establish themselves in the place, with permis- 
sion to associate any of the natives of the country 
who might* be willing. Matters of business being 
settled, he, according to his custom, iligaged and 
amused the public mind with religious ceremonies 
and games, horse-races and gymnic exercises, 
being exhibited among sacrifices to the gods. 

The Scythians of the farthei: ;side of fee river 
meanwhile remained incamped near its bdnk, 
watching what was going forward. The stl^aih, 
tho not fordable, was not there ffo wide bit tMt 
words might be heard across ; and th^ ScytW^ii 
soldiers amused themselves with taunting speeches 
to the Macedonians, tell&ig' them ' their Wng, as 

* great a conqu^or &s he was, dared not invade 

* thehr country, or he ^wouid soon be taught the 
^ difierenee between Scythians and the sottt^m 

* Ajsiatics.' Words iK>t producing provocation 
enough, l^y proceeded to acte, and shot arrows, 
Arrian does not say over^ but intx> the river. 
The usual disposition to petulance, ^tiiong youths 
wiAi arms in their hands, under a loose discipline, 
Amy .have prodnced so ml^h- Btit the atnount 
of force assembled appeared to indicate, fl^ tl)^^ 
Scythian chiefe entertained a hostile jealotfty, if 
not hoi^tile pui*po»es. Alexander therefore itb- 
solyed to cross Htm river and &t ottC6 chasti^d 
lalher than (mtaplsih of insolence^ Skins were 
prepared in the usual way to serve as rafts, and 

the 
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the usual sacrifices for ingaging the favor and sject. 
consulting the will of the gods were performed ; ^ — v — 
Alexander's favorite seer, Aristander of Telmissus, 
presiding. It appears likdy that, tiie principal 
officers of his army, in concert with the seer, who 
seems to have been an atole man, apprehended 
the consequences of their prmce's impatience of 
insult and eagerness for adventure, with the im- 
mense wild plains of Tartary before him. The 
symptoms of the victims however were declared 
quite unfavorable. Alexander uireasy undar the 
disappointment, nevertheless acquiesced, so far 
as to defer his purpose. But, die Scythians con- 
tinuing their provoking conduct, he ordered an- 
other sacrifice. Still the symptoms were declared 
utterly unfavorable, and clearly portoiding danger. 
Alexander's temper could then hold no kmger : 
' It were better,' he said, ^ to risk the extreme of 
^ danger than, after conquering almost all Asia^ 

* to become a laughingstock for the Scytliians, as 

* the elder Darius hadbeen.'. Aristander answered 

* that, however the king might desire another in- 
^ terpretaticMv he himself could only declare what 

* was in€Ecated by the divinity.' 

Nevertheless Alexander persisvered. The ar- 
tillery, for throwing darts and stones, was moved 
to the river side, to protect the passage ; some of 
the enany were wounded;.. and one, struck with 
a dart, through both his shield ^ailkd breast^pkte, 
fell firom his horse dead. In evident oonstematioh 
at this event, all withdrew from Ae bank, and the 
Macedonian army passed, Alexander leading.. 
The Scythians seem to have been • all cavalry 

carrying 
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CHAP, carrying missile weapons. Alexander, knowing 
that their discipline would not inable them to 
withstand a regular charge from even an inferior 
force, hastened against them a division of the 
allied, and four squadrons of the spearbearing 
horse. The Scythians, approaching enough to 
give effect to their missile weapons, avoided a 
charge by rc^idly wheeling : then, taking a circuit, 
they returned, and again discharged their darts 
and arrows. Alexander, we have seen, to answer 
the exigencies of service against Asiatic cavalry, 
had formed a small body, trained, after the Asiatic 
manner, to use missile weapons on horseback. 
This he now dispatched to support his suffering 
troops ; but he seems to have depended more 
upon his numerous bowmen, slingers and darters,^ 
accustomed, on foot, to act in concert with cavalry. ^ 
Hastening these forward, h^ followed himself at 
the head of all the remainder of his horse. The 
Scythians finding that they could no longer attack 
with missile weapons but at the peril of wounds 
given at equal or greater distance, which disturbed 
^eir wheeling, and overtook them in retireat, fled 
precipitately. Being pursued by the fresh cavalry, 
about a thousand were killed^ and a hundred and 
fifily taken. 

In advanced summer now, as not uncommon 
in climates where winter is very severe, the . heat 
was violent Alexander, with his usual eag^ness, 
intent upon revenging the disgrace and loss of 
the first onset, urged in person the pursuit of the 
fu^tives, till at length, in common with others, he 
was oppressed with thirst. The country offered 

water, 
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^ater, but of an unwholesome quality, of which ? E c t. 
he was unaware. Drinking therefore plentifully, 
he was quickly seized with a disorder of the bowels, 
such that he was carried back to the camp with 
his life supposed in danger. The evil however 
passed, and the advantage resulted, that the credit 
of the science of prophecy, and the reputation of 
the- seer Aristander, its professor, often found of 
great convenience, were completely saved ; for the 
danger to the king, supposed to have been por- 
tended, was not from the etiemy, but from the 
draught of water. 

Not long after, deputies reached Alexander from 
the king of the Scythians ; so Arrian qualifies him, 
not distinguishing of what portion of the extensive 
Scythian nation he wAs soverein. They came 
directed to apologize for the insults offered to his 
troops .by some outlaws, they said, living by 
robbery, without warrant of any authority which 
the body of the Scythian people acknowleged ; 
adding assurance that the king himself was ready 
to obey his commands. It seems probable that 
the Macedonian generals, Arrian's authorities, to 
magnify their prince, derogated somewhat from 
the dignity which the king of the Scythians would 
maintain on the occasion ; for that historian pro- 
ceeds to avow, what indeed the sequel of his 
narrative evinces, that it would ill have suited 
Alexiander, at that'time, to ingage in war with 
tfie king of the Scythians. Accordingly the 
embassy was very : civilly received ; and, if the 
offar to obey comniands was a Scythian compli- 
ment, really expressed, it. appears to have been 
• VOL. X. G judiciously 
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CHAf. judkioMly taken as such: for the apology wa9 
x-...^^...^ accepted, and no commands are mentioned to 

have been returned. 
j^ I ^ This accommodation f(n1»nately was ccmipleted 
^* ^ before intelligence arrived of the greatest disaster 

which had yet be&llen the Macedonian arms. 
SpitameneS) dispirited by a successful sally of 
the garrison of Maracanda, and informed that 
^ force under Pbamuches was approaching^ 
raised the siege and retired toward the extensive 
Scythian downs. Pursued by Pbamuches, he 
avoided action tiU he was joined by six hundred 
Scytltfan horse ; ftnr the herdmen^ who occupied 
the Scythimi down^ or, as die Greek word has 
been commonly expressed, (tesert, appear to have 
been all horsemen. The Grecian cavalry b^i^ 
then worn with marching, and weak through der 
iiciency of fontge, he ccnild avoid Aeir .charget' 
ti4iile he gave umceiaing annoyance to the in£mtry, 
widi die missile weapons wluch tb^ Asiatics use4 
So desirously on horsdbAck. Defence now be* 
came the object of Alexander's officers ; and thf y 
retired to a wood verging on a considerable river^ 
die Potytimetos. But, among them, there was 
neither just command nor proper ccmcert. Ca-^ 
ranus, apparently a Macedonian, without com- 
municating dther with die Lycian commander-^n- 
chief, or with the anmnanders of the mercenary 
Greeks, probably men of tibe republics, led his 
small body of horse acmss the river. The infantry, 
seeing ih^siseh^s thus deserted by that small 
but superiot body cf cavalry, without con^ 
Muid, ha^xsned ator hon. Spitamenes^ and thf 

Scythians, 
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l^eythians, observing the cfisorderly movement, pro- 
ceeded to use advantage offi^ed. The Greeks, 
some already across, others yetjn the river, were 
so pressed with darts and arrows that they at- 
tempted to regain the wood; but being inta^ 
cepted, they stopped on a small iknd. Missile 
weapons however couW reach them there. Many 
^ere thus killed, and many others wounded. The 
survivors, feeling tibemselves helpless, surrendered 
at discretion, and al4 were put to death.- 

This iap|>ears to have beoi Ptolemy's asccount. 
Aristobulus attributed the misfortune to the' 
deficient arrangement of command, on which, it 
may be supposed, Ptolemy, a favorite of Alex- 
ander, would avoid comment When difficulty 
arose, Pharnuches, according to Aristobulus, avow- 
ing himself incompetent, as little versed in mili- 
tary affeirs, and rather appointed for a civil busi- 
ness, desired to commit the military command to* 
die proper military officers. But these hesitated 
to take upon themselves, i» circumstances highly 
threatening, a responsibility not regularly fhdrs ; 
and, before anything was settled, the enemy waa 
upon them. Of tfie whole force, about forty 
horse only and three hundred foot, according to 
Aristobulus, escaped. 

Intelligence of this event vehemently alfeoted 
Alexander. With the utmost of his usual zeal 
and activity, he took himself the command of a 
chosen body, and, understanding that Spitamenes 
was approaching Maracanda, to renew the siege, 
he hastened thither. By extraordinary exertion, 
at thediawn of ^ fourth day, he reached the 

G 2 city. 
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c H A ?. city. Spitamenes, informed of his approach, had 
withdrawn toward the Scythian downs* Alex- 
ander, urging pursuit to the utmost ability of his 
troops, was however unable to overtake him. 
His next care therefore was to find the field of 
battle in which the force under Phamuches bad 
suffered, and tq perform th6se rites of burial for 
the bodies, the importance of which, in the 
opinion of the Greeks, we have observed so often 
strongly marked. After this he gave a loose to 
revenge, wasting all the cultivated country on the 
banks of the river Polytimetus, whpse inhabitants, 
he was informed, had joined those of the downs 
in the destruction of his troops. 



SECTION IV. 

Recruits id Alexander* s Army. Cruel Treatment of Bessus, 
Difficulties Jbr Alexander arising from his Successes. Efn- 
hassiesfiom Scythian and other Northern Princes. 

Aman,i.4. WiNTER then approachiug, which, in that 
sJab. 1. II. country sets in early, and is often early severe, 
psMiSi^. ije moved for quarters to the pity of Zariaspa, said 
by Strabo to be the same with that , commonly 
called by Arrian, and other Grecian writers, 
Bactra. There he was presently joined by his 
satrap of Parthia, Phrataphemes, and his general 
Stasanor, whom he had sent together to quell the 
second rebellion of the Areians. They appear 
to have been compleitely successful, bringing in 
custody" Arsames, whom Bessus had commission^ 
ed as his satrap of Parthia, and other chiefs, his 
associates. About the same time powerful rein- 
forcements 
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forcements arrived, to supply the losses sustained sect. 
in long and difficult marches and numerous ac- ^_^;_^ 
tions, since the- last from the western countries 
joined at Susa; They consisted of three thousand 
foot, and five hundred horse, from Syria, com- 
manded by Asclepiodorus ; equal numbers of Am 1.4.0.7. 
each from Lycia, probably collected among the 1. 7/c. m 
Greek cities of Asia, by Asander and Nearchus ; 
seven thousand five hundred foot, and five hun- 
dred horse, sent by Antipater from Greece, 
where the levy probably would be easier for the 
recently finished war with Lacedaemon. Beside 
these Ptolemy, distinguished among the several of 
that name as general of the Thracians, brought 
three thousand foot and one thousand horse; 
probably Greeks and others, raised in the pro- 
vinces south of Lesser Asia. If, in the failure 
of Arrian to mention the numbers, Curtius may 
be trusted for them, likely to be not exact, yet 
not imaginary, but given from some authority, the 
whole would be sixteen thousand five hundred 
foot and two thousand five hundred horse. 

The assemblage thus at head quarters \^ould 
be numerous, of persons of all ranks of both 
nations, when Bessus was brought, apparently 
after the Macedonian manner, before all in con- 
gress. The treatment of him, however, was 
rather after the Asiatic manner, arbitrary and 
cruel. No mention is made of any form of trial. 
He was reproached before the nmnerous meeting, 
with his perfidy to Darius : then his nose and 
ears were cut off; and in that mangled state he 
was smt to Ecbataqa, to be treated according to 

G 3 the 
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the law or the pleasure of those Medes and Per«« 
sians there'*, who, apparently having been, or 
being supposed to have been, faithful to Darius 
living, had after his death been admitted to scmie 
favor by Alexander, 

.On this proceeding Arrian ha$ declared his 
own sentiment : ^ Such extravag^t punishment,' 
he says, ^ I cannot commend.. Mutilaticxi of 
* the body in that manner is of the spirit of bar** 
^ barians ; and I am indined to think that Alex- 
^ ander was led to it by a growing disposition 
^ to emulate the Median and Tersian pomp of 
^ power, end o^bentatiw of superiority over vaasal 
^ prmces/ The historian/ no doubt, will have 
credit here with the modem reader : and, )con* 
sidering his situation in the RcHnan empire, he 
will also have excuse for overlooking the mon** 
strous cruelties of the renowned Roman repuWi^ 
cans to conquered princes, of whidi the fate of 
the king of Numidia, Jugurtha, is a prominent 
example, while he refers to the practice, in no 
accounts more alrocious, of the Medes and Per^ 
3ian$. But those crimes which we denominate 
High Treason^ and especially the extreme of them^ 
Regidde, tending to the most violent disturbance 
of the quiet of nations, require, in mercy to millions, 
severity to one or a few. Hence the mode and 
.measure of punishmmit for those crimes, even in 

modem 

c. 7. p. 159. Grenovius understands |t/AX«yof here U^ mean 
the s^LQie as ^vni^i, Jt seems to me uncertain <Mid not very 
important ; Arrian himself probably having knewn little of 
the Median and Persian constitution and law, and therefore 
JK>t meaning to define any particular kind of assembly. 
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modern ages, in some countries by the law itself 
(which nevertheless, as in our own, practice has 
mitigated) in others by arbitrary decision for the 
occasion, as in two memorable instances in France, 
have been carried to a severity at which the 
philosophic mind is apt to revolt Yet what should 
be the mode and measure, appears to be among 
qoestions proposed by Providence for trial of 
mankind, not to be by human wisdom exactly 
decided. For the punishment said to have been 
ordered by Alexander himself the historian's cen- 
sure will hardly be controverted ; but, for leaving 
the regicide to Persian law or practice, if sppra- 
badon be denied, excuse however apparendy may 
with reason be demanded* 

Arrian has taken this occasion for noticing some Arr. k 4. 
other matters of Alexanders conduct, in his ^*'' 
arduous situation, on which opmions cintieiA and 
modern, have been divided. ^ Nor can I,' he says, 
^ anyhow approve his assuming the Median dress 
^ instead of the Macedonian ; he of the race of 
^ Hercules ; and changing, for the Persian turbas, 
^ the covering which he, the conqueror of the » 
^ Persians, had been accustomed to wear.' Against £q>. des 
Arrian, an eminent modem, Montesquira, has c.13. 
warmly eulo^zed, not indeed the cruelty to 
Bessus, but ike adoption of Persian customs, 
which Arrian has blamed. To judge between 
Ijaem it must be considered that Alexadider s eir* 
>camstances were such as never before occuired, 
,&(»n the beginning of the world, as far as histoiy 
fihows, nor since. When the disposition of that 
textntordinary conqueror to become VemaM^ ki 

04 dress 
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CHAP, dress and manners, was first manifested, Arriati 
has not said. According to Diodorus, and Cur- 
tins, and Plutarch, it began almost immediately 
on the acquisition of Babylon, and was not a little 
incouraged and emulated by some of the younger 
officers in high situations about him, and especially 
by Philotas. Since the age of twenty Alexander 
had seen little of Macedonia, and from twenty-two 
when he passed into Asia, to now, toward twenty- 
seven, had never been near it. flis immense ac- 
quisitions of dominion would be, and clearly ought 
to be, important in his consideration ; and the 
consideration was of a magnitude and difficulty 
such as never occurred to any other man. That 
his prudence in the business was consummate, as 
the sage Montesquieu's concise eulogy may imply, 
will hardly be generally admitted ; yet that large 
allowance should be made for failure of perfection, 
in the very difficult decision, candor must allow. 

For the manner in which Bessus was put to 
death at Ecbatana accounts vary. That it was 
cruel, it is to be feared may be believed ; and if 
more light is not to be obtained on the particu- 
lars, it will be little regretted by the generous 
reader. 
Arr. 1.4. During Alexander's winter residence in Zari- 

aspa, his ambassadors to the Scythian courts 
returned, accompanied by an embassy from the 
king of the European-Scythians. During their 
mission the reigning king of European-Scythia 
had died in the course of nature, and the ambas- 
sadors, now arriving, came commissioned by his 
brother, who had succeeded to the throne. They 

'^ brought,, 
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fcroiight, ' from that prince, presents, such as ^ eg t. 
among the Scythians were esteemed most valuable, 
with a declaration, that he was ready to obey 
Alexander's commands ; ofFering him, for cement- 
ing alliance, his daughter in marriage, or, should 
that be disdained, the daughters of his nobles, . or, 
in Arrian's phrase, his satraps, for Alexander's 
confidential ministers and officers; and adding, 
that if Alexander's will might be so signified, he 
would come himself to take his commands. Per- 
haps here, as perhaps also on other occasions3 in 
translating a forein language into Greek, the com- 
pliment may have been somewhat exaggerated. 

Nearly about the same time Pharasmanes^ styled 
king of the Chorasmies, came in person, with an 
escort of fifteen hundred horse, to wait upon 
Alexander. His country, he said, bordered upon 
that of the Colchians and of the Amazonian 
women ^^, (information marking bow little it was 
before known to the Greeks) and, if Alexander 
desired to subdue the Colchians and Amazons; 
and other people hear the Euxine sea, he would 
himself guide his army through the country, and 
undertake for abundant supplies. Alexander 
received all graciously. The offisr of marriages he 
declined ; but he concluded with Pharasmanes a 
treaty of friendship and alliance. At the same 
time he declared that ^ his views would not allow 
^ him immediately to march himself westward : 
* that he proposed first to bring India under his 
^ dominion ; and, being so master of all Asia, 
^ (such is Arrian's phrase) he would then return 

" T«»« yvteu^) raTq *Af*«{^^»». Arr. 1. 4, c. 15. 
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^ toGreece, and thence direct liis measares iot 
* the reduction of the people aroimd the Euxtoe 
^ «ea.' For that season he desired Pharasindnes 
to reserve himself under the ingagements made. 
' In the mean time/ he said, ^ his Persian friaid 
^ Artabaras, who was well acquainted with that 
^ part of the world, should accompany Pharas* 
^ manes in his return westward, and all the satraps 
^ in diat line of country should be required to 
^ &fford him friendly accommodation.' 

1^ epithet Just, by which Homer, in eaiiie^ 
and Arrian, in late times, have described the 
Scythians, and the phik>so{^ical diaracter attri*- 
iMted to them by authors of ages between them, 
may seem to be rendered doubtful by the indica- 
tkms of barbarism, also occurring in the imperfect 
historical memorials of them which have readied 
US. Not simply however the epithet, but Arrian^s 
narrative, who must have had knowlege of theur 
tlescendants in his own age, seems to aiSbrd some 
wfunrant for the favoring reports. The passage c£ 
Alexander's ministers through the country of the 
Amatic, to the residence of die king of the Euro- 
pean-Scythians, and their return, indicates orckr 
laanong the people ; wad the apology of the Asiatic 
prinoe, lor the unprovoked aggression on Alex- 
ander's troops, appears to mark govemm^it more 
tegular, and peo{^e more civBy»ed, than ihe 
Scythian generally hav<e been descrS)ed. £ot the 
same writer's account of the Nomad-^&^ytiiiatis, 
and es|)ecially the diaracter asserted to have been 
given of them by the soverein of a large portion 
of the nation, assist to show the ground of the 

differences 
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^fifferenees observable in different accounts, of sect. 
that widely-spred people. For the Amazpns, 
feere first motioned in Arrian's narrative, remark 
may best be reserved for an occasion on which we 
fmd him entering into some discussion of the 
/reports transmitted by other writers concerning 
them* 



SECTION V: 

Different Character of Northern and Southern People of the 
Persian Empire, New Rebellion of the Sogdians under 
Spitamenes, Death of Spitamenes, and find Reduction o^ 
ike Sogdiam, 

The contrast between the stubborn people of sect. 

the north and the submissive millions of the ^^-.J 

southern provinces of the Persian empire, who, 
while their monarch was yet living and preparing 
to repair his losses, yielded to the conqueror with- 
out a struggle, and remained apparently satisfied 
with the new dominion, continues yet to become Arr.1.4. 
more strongly marked. The Sogdians again rose ^' *^' 
in rebellion. Refusing obedience to the satrap 
appointed by Alexander, a great proportion of 
them withdrew to strong holds '^. In these few 
words of Arrian, is indicated the foundation of the 
striking difference of character. In the ^outh, an 
immense population, in large proportion artizans 
and manufacturers, all wholly unpractised in arms, 
were in the habit of depending, for security of 
person and property, both against fellowsubjects 
and forein enemies, upon others, to whom, under 

direction 

'* — fieri t^fcATdi. AiT. 1. 4. c. 15. 
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direction of their king and his officers, the pro- 
fession of arms was peculiar. In the north, cni 
the contrary, a scantier population, husbandmen, 
herdmen, and hunters, were in the habit of reckon- 
ing arms among necessaries, and of depending, 
for safety, private arid public, much on themselves. 
Such men necessarily would be respected by those 
in authority^ over them, and thence would 'hold 
a considerable amount of freedom : not insured, 
as far as appears, by any regular constitution 
of government, but by the power which arms in 
their hands, and * the need of their chiefs for their 
service, gave. Practice in arms, we have observed, 
under hereditary chiefs, had preserved the freedom 
of the Macedonian people under their monarchal 
constitution. A state of things, not the same, yet 
considerably similar, appears to have maintained 
the independent spirit, and an effectual freedom, 
among the northern subjects of the Persian em- 
pire. If the Macedonian gbvemment was more 
irregular and undefined than that eulogized by 
. Tacitus, which our Teutonic forefathers established 
for the basis of the English constitution, that of 
the Asiatics appears to have been still more 
irregular and undefined. Yet, from the freedom 
they enjoyed through the means which arms in 
•their hands gave, seems to have flowed the attach- 
ment to their monarch, and aversion to a forein 
dcMninion, beyond what was found among the 
people of the south. 

The Sogdian war thus required the empIoym«it 

Arr.1.3. of the whole army, with which, after subduing 

the Persian empire, Alexander had proposed 

the 
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tiie immediate prosecution of conquest beyond 
its bounds. For the example of the Sogdians 
immediately stimulated neighbouring, people, 
acituated by similar priaciple&. A portion of the 
Baetriajis presently joined in revolt, and the 
disposition was supposed extensive through ^hat 
country. A large force therefore was left under 
Polysperchon, Attains, Gorgias, and Meleager; 
principally as a body of observation, for the rising 
yet was small. Alexander led the rest of his army 
against the Sogdians. Arriving in their country, 
he divided his force into five parts. Under the 
command severally of Hephaestion, Ptolemy son 
of Lagus, Perdiccas, and Coenus, but associating 
in authority with them his venerable Persian friend 
Artabazus, he placed four divisions, for reducing 
the towns and fastnesses held by the insurgents. 
With the remaining division he went himself 
toward Maracanda, the capital of t^e province, 
where he had a garrison. 

The people of these countries were more skilful 
in desultory wai- in the field, thaa in the defence 
of walls or strong positions, against the Grecian 
art of attack. The four generals soon reduced all 
the places of refuge within Sogdia ; but, of the 
people, many had fled, with or after Spitamenes, 
to the Scythian wilderness. This is not, like the 
southern deserts, an oceaii of driving sand ; but 
rather, in some parts, resembling Bagshot heath, 
in others the Cheviot highlands or Salisbury 
plain; affording firm footing for cattie, and not 
wholly denying pasture. .Alexander therefore 
detached Coenus and Artabazus against the 

Scythians, 
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Scythians, while, to insure the future obedience ^ 
the Sogdians, HephaBStion was employed in estab- 
lishing colonies of his veteran soldiers and others,, 
ju the principal towns of the country. 

The apparent inconsistency in the conduct 
of Spitamenes, who had so essentially served 
Alexander by ddivering Bessus to him, and then 
became presently and perseveringly hostile, is not 
accounted for ; but that he was an active, bold, 
and able enemy is evident. The Sogdians, wha 
fled from Alexander's arms, found, among the Mas- 
sagete-Scythians, a kind reception, which, appa- 
rently, Spitamenes had prepared for them. The 
Massagetes were a plundering hord, generally 
ready for adventure. Spitamenes persuaded six 
hundred horsemen of them to join his Sogdians 
for an inroad into Bactria. There he surprized a 
Macedonian garrison, inade the governor prisoner, 
put to death all of inferior rank who could not 
escape by flight, because numerous prisoners were 
inconvenient, and then proceeded toward Zariaspa, 
the capital. The garrison there, as Arrian's ac- 
count implies, was only about eighty mercenary 
horse, with a few of the body of royal Macedonian 
youths, and some of the royal companions, left for 
recovery of health ; most however so far ccmvaltes- 
cent as to be able to mount their horses and usse 
arms^ This slender force then being found alert, 
the irregular enemy would not venture attack upon 
the town, but directed their measures to plun- 
dering the surrounding country. Frequently in 
accounts of military operations by military men, 
such as Arrian (those of trthers would prove 

nothing) 
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nothing) we find deficient arrangement of gracki* 
tion in command in Grecian armies ; and some- 
times such a sort of repuUican equality that there 
was no proper commander. So we have seen it 
in the recent disaster to Alexander's troops in 
Scythia ; and so, in Arrian's account, it app^urs 
to have been here. The only persons, in Zariaspf^ 
of consequence enough to be named by the his^ 
torian, were Peithon, son of Sosicles, intitled 
chief of the king's household, and Aristonicus, a 
singer"^. The enemy was seen dispersed for 
collection of booty. On consultation all agreed 
to go out and attack them. The bold measure 
succeeded so far that, killing many, they put the 
rest to flight, collected the booty, perhaps mostly 
cattle, and returned with it toward Zariaspa. But 
the Scythians, the able Spitamenes being with 
Aem, soon recovering from the dismay of sur* 
prize, observed their enemy*s march, which say« 
Arrlan, was disorderly, as being under no regular 
command ; and, on account of their convoy, it 
was necessarily slow. Getting before them, un- 
pereeived, they placed themselves in ambush, at 
which they were expert, it being their common 
mode^ of attack. With superior numbers then, 
falling on the Macedonians by surprize, they 
killed sixty of the mercenary horse, and seven of 
the royal companions: Peithon wounded, was 
carried off a prisoner ; Aristonicus, acting, says 
Arrian, beyond what might be expected of one of 

his 

^ Ktia^fioq a singer to the harp or lyre. This seems to 
mirk nearly the character of the minstrel of early modem 
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his profession, as a brave soldier, or, in the Greek 
phrase, a good man, died fighting '^ The result, 
tho not stated by the historian, of course would 
be, that the booty before taken was recovered by 
the victors, and that they might, without imme- 
diate danger, extend their maroding. 
Arr. 1. 4. As soon as intelligence of this reached Coenus '', 

he proceeded against the Massagetes. Informed 
of his approach, they hastened toward the desert ; 
but, their booty apparently making their march, 
slow, he overtook them. Meanwhile they had, 
been joined by about a thousand Massageta 
cavalry. With this reinforcement standing an 
action, they maintained it stoutly ; but superior 
discipline prevailed. About a hundred and fifty 
Scythiaijs were killed : the vigor of their horses 
and acquaintance with the country inabled the 
rest to save themselves by flight ; but their bopty^ 
would be finally lost. 
B.C. 329, Winter now approaching, the known severity 
^ of the climate, and the daring and persevering 

activity of an enemy singularly formed to disturb 
neighbouring countries in all seasons, tho without 
strength to protect their own, admonished to the 
measures which followed. The large experience, 
tiie powerful influence, and the tried fidelity 
and honor of the veteran satrap Artabazus, galve 
him a value which Alexander appears to have 

estimated, 

'^ 'Ov Kara xidapw^oy a»%p eiya^oq ye^ofxeitoq. Arr. 1. 4. C. 16.. 

^* Polysperchon, Attalus, Gorgias, and Meleager, were 
commanders for defence of Bactria; Coenus and Artabazus 
were sent against the Scythians. Considering what follows, 
in Arrian, c. 17, it seems "hearly clear that for Cratcrus here 
should be red Canus ; yet Craterus is mentioned again, c. 18, 
as if associated in command with Coenus. 
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estimated justly, and cherished accordingly. But 
the fatigue of the government of a frontier province, 
like Bactria, with a turbulent population, exposed 
to the intrigues and possibly the attacks of such 
enemies as Spitamenes and the Scythians, being 
too much for his years, he desired to resign it, and 
Alexander appointed a Macedonian, Amyntas son 
of Nicolaus, in his room. His own wint» re- Arr. i. 4. 
sidence he took at Nautaca in Sogdiana, the most 
northern province of his acquired empire. 

Meanwhile Spitamenes was in uneasy circum- 
stances. There was no longer safety* for him in 
Bactria or Sogdiana, but with an armed force ; 
and* he could no longer keep an armed force to- 
gether than while he could provide for it the 
allurement of plunder. A bold attempt was there- 
fore necessary, and without dday. Within the Arr.nttap. 
Sogdian territory, but upon the verge of the Mas- i!'^i*7.' 
sagete- Scythian downs, was a town, of name 
variously written by the Greeks, Grabae or Bagae, 
strongly situated on the Oxus, where it divides 
Sogdiana from Bactria. There he induced the 
Scythians to join him, to the number of three 
tiiousand horsemen ; which, says Arrian, wag not 
difficult, because that people having neither towns, 
nor cmy settled habitation, feared little for any- 
thing they had to lose, and were urged by want 
to use arms, always in their hands, for gain. 

Alexander had committed the military command, 
within the two frontier provinces of Sogdiana and 
Bactria, to his approved, and now oldest general, 
Coenus. That officer, informed of the measures 
of Spitamenes, marched to meet him. A sharp 

VOL. X. H ooijflict 
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conflict, insuing, the Macedonians remained con- 
querors, with the loss, it is reported, of only 
twenty-five horsemen, and twelve foot-soldi^s. 
Above eight hundred of the enemy, all cavalry, 
were said to be killed. In the flight of .the sur- 
vivors, Spitamenes was deserted by most of his 
Bactrian and Sogdian followers. ,Not disposed 
to the life of the wandering Scythians, or to change 
their fruitful lands for new settlements in t]^e> 
Scythian wilderness, they sent offers of submission, 
to the conqueror, which Coenus accepted. The Scy- 
thians then, disappointed of the plunder which, 
they hpped to have carried off for their winter sub-, 
sist^nce, desierted by their allies, threatened with . 
invasion of their country by a prince who could 
command the service of numbers, used, as they, 
were, to the rigor of climate, and thus, for thewi-' 
selves and their horses, which they valued almost 
equally with themselves, apprehensive of starving, 
cut off the head of Spitamenes, and sent it, a^ a. 
propitiatory present, to Alexander. 

Thus was ended the little yet troi^blesoiKie war 
with the wild hof derers, which had so long in- 
gaged the rapid conqueror of the Persian empire. 



SECTION VI. 

Circumstances of Scythia, Country between Media and Scy- 
thia. Siege of the Hill-Fort of Oxyartes. Marriage of 
Alexander with RoxanUy daughter of Oxyartes. Conquest 
(f the Persian Empire completed. 

The smallnes's of the numbers attributed to the 
enemy, in all the many ingagements, mostly al- 
lowed to have been sharply contested, is no iAConn 

diderable 



I 
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siderable warranty of the fairness of the reports 
which have reached us of these transactions. 
The Scythians, ancestors of those whom we now 
call Tartars, holding the same extensive couiitry, 
are universally so described that the modem 
Tartars seem to have inherited their character 
and manners, transmitted through so many gene- 
rations, unchanged. What we mi^t principally 
desire to know of them^ beyond what has heea 
transmitted, is the state of the two great king- 
doms of Asiatic-Scythia, and European-Scythia, 
indicated, as they are, to have be^i held by people 
more settled and more civilLeed than those who 
wandered over, rather than possessed, what the 
Greeks called the Desert. All accounts mark 
the Scythians of those two kingdoms for a free 
people ; and it may seem to have been a superior 
civilization, under a free yet regular government, 
which produced that superiority of character; 
v^esBce some writers have rqpr^ented the Scyttn- 
ans altogether as a nation of philosophers ; while 
others, led by the more striking peculiarities: of 
character and manners of the Scythiam of the 
Desert, have considered those peculiarities as 
forming the general character of the nationL It 
seems however evident that, tbo, in very antiest 
times, Scythia may have sent out the hords of 
whose destructive emignitions uncertaui rufiior 
only reached the age of letters, yet no Si^thnm 
kingdom eiver was able to contend for superimrity 
with the Persian empire. The establishmeniv in 
Aeir country, of tiie great Cyrus's colony, which 
the Greeks, apparently transhitivKg the Persian 
name, catted Cyropolis, (Npo^res the successful 

H 2 exertion 
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exertion of his superior power; and the sub-^ 
sistence of that colony, and of the Persian 
dommion over it^ till it yielded to Alexander^ 
satisfactorily shows the continued existence of 
very superior means in that empire, among all it» 
troubles, and with all the occasional misrule and 
weakness of its government in later times. Thus 
then we find four distinctions of Scythians clearly 
marked; the European kingdom, die Asiatic 
kingdom, the wanderers of the Desert, and the 
people of the Pereian province. That the free- 
booting Scythians were always alarming, often' 
highly annoying to the Persian borders, appears 
not doubtful. That they were difficult to be 
dealt with, and hardly to be bound by treaties, 
may also be believed. To them honesty was 
unprofitable ; war the source of wealth and injoy- 
ment But the Scythian kingdoms had within 
their bounds some of the most firuitfiil portions of 
the earth. To them therefore peace was valuable, 
and a reputation for good faith an import-' 
ant possession. Accordingly it appears that 
they maintained peace and good faidi with 
Alexander. 
Act. L 4. In the course of the winter, Coenus, who had com- 

manded against the Sogdians and their Scythian 
allies, and Stasanor, who had commanded in Areia, 
and Phrataphemes, satrap of Parthia, returned to 
head-quarters at Nautaca, reporting the complete 
execution of the businesses severally committed to 
them. We have seen it Alexander's policy in his 
outset, apparently on just consideration, to intrust 
the highest commands under him, military or civi^ 
only to Macedonians, bred under his father. But 

early 
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^arly in his career of conquest in Asia, earnest to 
conciliate the conquered people, he had committed 
to the great among them high and even critical 
authority. To hold the attachment of the repub- 
lican Greeks was also evidently much in his 
consideration. At the same time then that he 
was liberal in favOT to the Persians, he brought 
republican Greeks also forward, and put them 
more upon a footing with the Macedonian gresat. 
That some of all descriptions would disappoint 
his hopes might be expected. Phradates, a Per- 
sian, his satrap of Mardia and Topira, repeatedly 
sent for, had failed to come. Nevertheless Alex- 
ander employed a Persian, Phrataphemes, with 
whose conduct in Pajrthia he had found reason to 
be satisfied, to bring him to obedience. Exodates, 
to whom he had committed the great and import- 
ant satrapy of Media, had exhibited symptoms 
of disaffection. Another Persian, Atropates, was 
sent to supersede him. Diodorus and Curtius 
have reporttd some instances of mutiny among the 
republican Greek mercenaries, and the desertion 
of a considerable body, with their officers, when, 
after having shared largely of the riches of the 
southern provinces, severe service in the northern 
was before thenou Not improbably Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus would avoid mention of jsuch a cir- 
cumstance, and therefore Arrian might avoid it. 
But as among the Macedonians.themselves loyalty 
was nojt so uuiviersal, or so certain, but that some 
of those most lughly intrusted had been condemned 
for high treason, it was perhaps altogether the 
safest, as well as the most liberal policy, to divide 
high favor and high confidence among men of 

H 3 the 
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the several nations of the empire. Accordingly 
Eumenes, a Greek of Cardia in Thrace, whose 
superior talents and satisfactory conduct had 
earned him Alexander's favor in the confidential 
oflfice of his principal secretary, was raised to high 
military rank, and intrusted occasionally with 
great commands. Stasanor who had executed 
satisfactorily the business in Areia, was a Greek 
of Soli in Cyprus. He was now appointed to 
command in Drangia. The government of Ba- 
bylonia becoming vacant by the death of Mazseus, 
formerly in high situation under Darius, was given 
to Stamenes, apparently a Macedonian. Sopolis, 
Epocillus, and Menoedas, also probably Macedo- 
nians, were dispatched home, to conduct thence 
recruits for the army. 
strab. ct The countrics between Tartary and the great 

u^'^"*"* eastern desert abounded in military posts of 
uncommon strength, such as in India our armies 
have frequently had to contend for ; small rocky 
hills, precipitous on all sides. Habitual confidence 
in these fortresses, some of which, never known 
to have yielded to an enemy, were deemed impreg- 
nable, iiKX)uraged, some principal men of those 
parts, how otherwise incited does not appear, to 
joia in revolt against the conqueror. Oxyaites, 
an eminent Bactrian chief, had submitted to 
^•^1-4. Alexander. Nevertheless, with many.Bactrians, 
having ingaged numerous Sogdians in his party, 
be took possession of a hill-fort in the highlands 
of Sogdian€^ introduced large store of provisions, 
ud placed im family there as in a situation of 
certain security^ while himself, witfiout, took mea- 
sures for extending ineurrectioQ. About the same 

"^ time, 
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time, Chorieues, an associated chief, took poises- sect. 
sion of a post of congenial character in the adjoin- ^ — .,— 
ing province of Paraetacene, while two others, ^\]'^' 
Catanes and Austanes, excited the Par©tacs to a 
general rising. 

The view of extraordinary difficulties appears 
always to have stimulated the ardent mind of 
Alexander : easy enterprizes had little gratification 
for him : to overcome what to others had been 
insuperable was his delight. The siege of the 
fort of Oxyartes, in all seasons an arduous under- 
taking, was now the more so, as, in its lofty 
country, winter still lingered when spring had 
invited to move from Nautaca : on approaching 
the fort, it was found still surrounded by deep 
snow. According to the liberal practice of mo- 
dern Europe, little known among the republican 
Greeks, Alexander, before attacking, summoned 
it ; offering protection for those within, if they 
would surrender and go to theit several homes. 
Such liberality seems to have been as little common 
among the Asiatics as among the republican 
Greeks, and therefore perhaps was mistrusted. 
A scoffing answer was returned, signifying that 
Alexander should seek sotne winged soldiers ; for 
the garrison feared no others. Perhaps this im- 
prudent joke suggested the course that Alexandei: 
took. His means to reward were great, and, for 
obtaining a favorite purpose, his liberality little 
bounded. He caused proclamation to be made, 
IhAt he who, first of a storming party, reached 
the top of the toek should receive twelve talents, 
near two thousand five hundred pounds, and who 

H 4 last, 
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last, three hundred darics, about two hundred 
pounds. Zeal was thus enough excited, and volun- 
teers abounded. But Alexander would not leave 
Arr. L 4. the busiuess to blind zeal. Among the multitude 
offering, diligent inquiry was made for those most 
practised in climbing mountains, and in mounting 
the walls of places besieged, of whom three hun- 
dred were chosen. One side of the rock was so 
lofty and precipitous that, ascent being supposed 
impossible, no watch was kept by the garrison. 
There the chosen three hundred, supplied with 
iron pins and short ropes, going to work early in 
the night, drove their pins ; here into frozen snow, 
there into crevices of the rocks, and, with their 
ropes assisting oneanother, mounted. About thirty, 
losing hold and footing, fell, and perhaps perished : 
the rest reached the summit before daybreak. 
Alexander, assured by signal of their success, with 
his army prepared for assault against the less pre- 
cipitous part of the hill, again summoned the In- 
dians to surrender; informing them that his winged 
soldiers had already possession of the summit of 
their rock. In extreme surprize and consterna- 
tion, on having ascertained that it was so, without 
waiting, and probably not having means imme- 
diately, to know the number of those who had so 
unaccountably mounted, the garrison surrendered 
at discretion ; and the family of Oxyartes became 
Alexander's prisoners. 

It seems probable that when the family of Darius 
were taken, none of his daughters were of marriage- 
able age. His wife, as formerly mentioned, had 
reputation among the Greeks as the most beau- 
tiful 
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tiful woman of the enipire; and Alexander, with sect, 

vr 
a sense of honor that has justly earned him uni- v_v^ 

versal eulogy, had treated her, while she lived, 
as a sacred charge. But Oxyartes had a daughter 
marriageable; said, by those of Alexander'^ officers 
who were supposed to have seen both, ito have 
been, after Darius's queen, the most beautiful of 
women. With her, as with the rest of her family, 
Atexandei; did not scruple to make honorable 
acquaintance ; and intercourse produced a passion, 
which he proposed honorably to gratify by mar- 
rying her. Inducement, beyond personal betuty, 
not stated by the historian, seems yet, in the pro- 
gress of his narrative, m some degree implied; 
and, tho the resolution were hasty, yet its connec- 
tion with political purposes, previously entertained, 
appears probable. Communicating on it with his 
friends, draterus, to whom latterly he had m6st 
intrusted high and difficult military commands, 
dissuaded it strongly. On the contrary, Hephaes- 
tion, in whom he most confided as a personal 
firiend, incouraged it. To the Europeans ge- 
Tally, unless to some who had taken or desired 
to take Asiatic wives, it was offensive; but to 
Alexander's new and now far most numerous 
subjects, it was highly grateful. The lady's father 
was still in arms against him, yet the wedding was 
quickly solemnized. 

Circumstances followed which would assist, in 
argument, the favorers of the connexion, tho 
aD(iong the Greeks, it could not be esteemed 
otherwise than irregular. Probably Alexander A1T.L4. 
had good information of the character of Oxyartes, ^' ^** 

who. 
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CHAP, who, it appears, had confidence in that oif 
Alexander. Presently he offered submission, 
which was accepted, and he was received with 
honor and kindness. It remained then to 
reduce *the revolters in Paraetacene ; the most 
southerly of those provinces which had demon- 
strated a rebellious disposition ; bordering on the 
richer countries of quieter population, to which 
the soldier chiefly looked for the reward of his 
dangers and sufferings among the rough people, 
in the rough climate where the army now was. 
That war therefore would be, in th^ mind of all, 
an important business. The mountaineer Parae- 
tacs are described by Strabo as a nation of rob- 
bers, living chiefly by plunder, and confiding in 
their fastnesses for security against punishment 
for their aggressions. The lowlanders, or rather 
inhabitants of the more level highlands, were 
more numerous, and had more property to defend ; 
but were nevertheless addicted to predatory excur- 
sions, and thence practised in arms. These had 
joined in the revolt, or perhaps were principal in 
it ; confiding for defence against the conqueror of 
the Persian empire, principally in the extraordi*- 
nary circumstances of a hill-fort within their plains. 
The height of the insulated eminence, if the num- 
ber in our copies of Arrian may be taken for cor- 
rect, is more than a mile ; the measure probably 
being intended not of the perpendicular, but of the 
slope, or, perhtip^ of the ordinary way of ascetit : 
the circuit was about two miles ; clift oii all sides. 
One path only led to the summit, formed by art, 
narrow, and for a single person difficoft, even tho 

none 
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none opposed. To check military approaches a 
deep ditch had been formed around the foot of 
the hill. 

For the engineer's art, however, to meet these 
difficulties the neighboring mountains bore an in- 
exhaustible supply of fir-trees. In felling and con- 
veying these the whole army, beyond camp-guards, 
WftS employed by reliefs. Galleries, framed in 
the day, were erected in the night, and covered 
with earth, for security against fire ; and shortly 
the edifice attained such a height that missile wea- 
pons from it might reach the besieged, from assail- 
ants hid by their defences. Then the garrison, 
who at first had scoffed at the work, became so 
seriously alarmed, that their chief, Chorienes, sent 
a request to Alexander, that Oxyartes might be 
permitted to come to confer witfi him. This was 
granted. Oxyartes declared to Chorienes his 
opinion that no place was impregnable to Alex^ 
ander and his army, and no advantage 'not to be 
expected from his friendship and generosity. Upon 
this the Paraetac chief, without more negotiation, 
taWng some of his family and principal associates 
with him, went and surrendered himself to Alex- 
ander, who did not disappoint Oxyartes's promise. 
Chorienes, remaining with some of his company, 
sent some back into the fort with orders for its 
surrender, which were obeyed. Alexander, curi- 
ous to see the place, went himself, with an escort 
of five hundred hypaspists, to take possession. 
Restoring then the fort to Chorienes, he appointed 
him also to the command of all the neighboring 
country which he had before commanded. 

This 
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This war against the revolted highlanders, with 
the sieges of the two extraordinary fortresses, and 
the intervening nuptids, for which some leisure 
would be taken, appear to have consumed the 
summer, so that before Chiorienes surrendered, 
much snow had fallen, and the besieging army 
was suffering from both cold and scarcity. Cho- 
rienes, in just return for Alexander's generosity, 
gave a plentiful supply from the store in his fort, 
and ingaged to furnish salted meat and other eat- 
ables for two months, if wanted, avowing,-or per- 
haps boasting, that so n6t a tenth of what had 
been prepared for the siege would be consumed. 

Catanes and Austanes, yet maintained, in 
Paraetacene, what they would call the cause of 
their country, but the Macedonians, rebellion. 
Alexander sent a body against them under Cra- 
terus. Their force evidently was not large ; for, • 
standing a battle, acknoWleged to have been 
warmly contested, their loss in killed is stated at 
no more than a hundred and twenty horse and 
fifteen hundred foot. Nevertheless Catanes being 
among the slain, and Austanes among the pri- 
soners, the rebellion was completely quelled, and 
thus ended resistance to Alexander s command of 
all that had been the Persian, now the Macedo- 
nian or Grecian empire. 

To establish order in the northern provinces, 
and to prepare for the farther conquests which he 
meditated, Alexander then returned into Bactriana, 
and took his head-quarters in Bactra, otherwise 
called Zariaspa, the capital. 
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CHAPTER LIL 

Controversy on the Kingly Office and Dignity > 
Trials for High Treason. War prosecuted 
by Alexander beyond the Bounds of the 
Persian Empire. 



SECTION L 

^publican Oreek Philosophers following Alexander's Court : 
Controversy on the Kinglt/ Office and liignity. 

WHEN it is considered that with such scanty 
power in the outset, Alexander's conquests now 
exceeded, both in extent and rapidity of achieve- 
ment, all that history reports before him, and all 
that, in more than two thousand years, has oc- 
curred in the world since, it may rather appear 
matter for admii'ation that, at his early age, now 
but about his twenty-sixth year, he preserved eo 
long so much moderation and prudence, than if, 
at length, moderation and prudence failed. But,- 
fatr as those conquests had led him from Greece, 
among people of very different maimers, policy^ 
and prejudices, very many times outnurfibering 
the conquering nation, it seems obvious tliat a 
reasonable policy might urge him to assume to be, 
in all points, as great as those before him on the 
Persian throne, or rather greater; and this, not 
on his own account only, but, for the sake of 
establishing, for the compafatively few thousands 
of Greeks about him, a permanent command over 

the 
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CHA.P. the almost numberless millions become, with 

LJI 

— ^1^ them, his subjects, but their inferiors. At the 
same time the constitutional freedom, the habits 
of simplicity, the accustomed familiarity with 
their kings, and the constitutional controU over 
tHem, which all accounts mark to have been 
established among the Macedonians, would make 
the pursuit of this policy difficult. Nor would the 
difficulty be lessened by the conflicting politics of 
the Grecian republicans. These were numerous 
about him ; and, in stationary quarters, not only 
military men but others, and especially men emi- 
nent in science and litterature. -A lexander's policy, 
in his first invasion of Asia, led him, as we have 
seen, to profess himself the patron of democracy ; 
less probably fearing inconvenience to result fron> 
such a policy, not so much because his master 
Aristotle held democracy to be the kind of govern- 
ment most congenial with tyranny, but as ha 
would know that, of all the republics of Greece, 

p. 434, 435. some of the Peloponnesian democracies had been 
most attached to hi$ father, and even extravagant 
in court and adulation to him. 

The choice of line then fcwr him to pursue, when 
become master of the Persian empire, was of 
difiiculty, such that perhaps the ablest of modern 
politicians would be at a loss to say, either what 
was the course most for his own interest, or what 
for that of the Grecian confederacy of which he 
was the elected head; and, perhaps yet mfxe^ 
what for a just p^ormance of the weighty and 
quite new duty incumbent on him, the pr otecticm 
of uncounted miffioos become his subjects by his 

conquests. 
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conquests. On ascending the splendid throne, in 
which he superseded the long list of the Persian, 
Median, and Assyrian dynasties, tracing their 
pretensions from the first conqueror known ia 
history, to adopt in some degree oriental habits, 
and assume oriental state, was a policy which a 
view to interest, and to the welfare of all about 
him, probably wovld concur with inclination to 
press upon him. In making the hazardous change^ 
however, he did not proceed hastily. Arrian doe? 
not, like some other antient writers, more carelesa 
of just authority, assert that Alexander himself 
was the first to promote the requisition, either of 
that form of salutation, in approaching him, too 
nearly in the manner of adoration to the Deity, 
which had been, from time immemorial, rigorously 
requircd of all in approaching the Persian kings, 
nor that he himself first broached the absurd 
notion that he was the son, not of Philip, but of 
Jupiter Ammon. Among the Greeks, whom the 
fame of his conquests, of his liberality, and of his 
patronage of arte and litterature, had drawn to 
his distant court, and who had followed its wan^* 
derings, opposition of sentiment, much arising 
from opposition of interest, had produced division 
intp parties; and some recommended and ap- 
plauded, perhaps too much without reserve, the 
adoption of oriental manners and customs, while 
others too rigorously insisted upon the strict main^ 
tenance of Grecian habits and practices, in circum- 
stances in which they would never have arisen, and 
fc^ i^hich they were so utterly unadapted that 

perhaps 
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perhaps they could no w^y be established. But itt 
his earnest purpose of conciliating his new subjects, 
Alexander had clearly made a progress of ito 
iSmall importance to all those, of his old subjects, 
who looked to profit from the establishment of his 
new empire. Among these, however, Macedo- 
nians, his subjects by inheritance, and Greeks of 
the republics, his subjects by their own election, 
between whom he seems to have made the lea^t 
distinction that might be, by the perhaps reason- 
able attachments of some, and the unreasonable 
prejudices and extravagant desires of others, that 
purpose was thwarted. 

We have, from Arriaft, report of discussion on 
this important and curious matter, said to have 
occurred in Alexander's presence, and given aiS 
the best selection that historian could make, 
among varying and contradictory reports in his 
time extant, derived from persons present. The 
care which Arrian continually manifests to use his 
best judgment in comparing accounts, and the 
evidence his work altogether afibrds of his desire 
to maintain a just impartiality, are here eminent- 
The illustration therefore of the manners of Alex- 
ander's court, which his report affords, especicdly 
marking freedom of communication and conver- 
sation in the king's presence and with himself,, 
make it highly interesting ; and the more from the 
^consideration that the author held high office in 
the Roman empire, in an age when science arid 
philosophy most flourished, and when, never- 
theless, for a previous century arid half, divine 

^ honors 
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honors had been attributed to the sovereins*; tior sect. 
were discontinued till the adoption of Christianity, v^^ — ,,— 
for the religion of the state, extinguished die 
knpious absurdity. 

' ' Anaxarchus and Callisthenes, both subjects of An, ibid. 
the Macedonian monarchy, the former as a citizen' aicx."^* 
of Abdera, the latter of Olynthus*, were the most p-^^ *• 
efKnit^nt among the philosophers of Alexander's 
train, leaders pf the two adverse political sects. 
Anaxarchus is represented as a courtier, a flatterer 
of tiie great, qualified to become the favorite of an 
Asiatic despot ; Callisthenes, who had * studied 
tinder Aristotle, as a rough republican, extrava- 
gantly disposed to flatter himself. Of his insolent An. 1 4. 
vanity Arrian mentions a remarkable instance, 
which, tho of uncertain authority, yet as having 
been popular, marks the popular opinion of the 
philosopher's character. He claimed for himself 
to be greater than Alexander, and for his litterary 
works to be more glorious than all Alexander's 
deeds of conquest and political regulation: for, 
he said, he did not follow that prince to be in- 
liebted to him for glory, but to make him glorious 
among mien ; and if Alexander's connexion with 
the Godhead had credit, it did not come from what 
others wisely reported of his birth, but from what 

he, 

. * Virgil's flattery in this fulsome and impious way, is, I 
tbink, the earliest that has reached us. fHorace has preserved 
SQ much more of a better school as to reflect credit on his 
patron Maecsena)», and on Augustus himself. 

* C«rtiuB, unscrupulous in assertion, says, on another occa** 
sion, that Callisthenes, as an Olynthian was not intitled to 
the benefit of the Macedonian law. Observation upon this 
will occuriiereafter. 

VOL. X. I 
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hie^ tl^ie phitoaopbflt, by hia writings, p^fswaded 
men ta beKeve. To iUuatmta tbia oioinei^ m&u'» 
pE)ixtk$ ^Oy Arriai]! funu^bes aa ^oeedote^ Phi- 
lotas, it was sakl^ once in cony^nsftt^ with hun, 
asked, ^ whom he i^eclcraied to he held most in 
*r honor l^^tbe Athenian^ ?' ' HftrBao^ii&,' he an- 
sweied^ * aoid Aristogeiton ; because they kfllfed 
"^ €«ie of tibe two tyrants^ wd pjrocin:ed the QVer-» 
^ throM? of the tyr^dny/ PhUotos then ftsjking^ 
^ where a man w]%» kiUed a tyrant might find 
^ sui^est refuge axnong the ^ireefca ?' Callistfceaies 
at»3weredi, * if nowhere dse^ he wind4 b« safe 
^ axnoog the Athenians/ Alexander hai^ng the 
j»fi^3i«wwity (for if impudent, it wad yi^t a 
i^i^nanimous imprudence) to 94uh% a m^ of 
fiMrrnkJiabie ^ent, so avowing the king-kMKng 
principle <^ Demosthenes, ta his eouA$ela a^4 his 
t^Jti^y he may swely at least be excused the ad- 
mission disOy to \m soesety,. of the court^ phito^o«- 
pher Aiia;^archus^ as well as ef the poet Agis^ said 
te^ ha^e been not less, a^ co«Qf)lete couirtieir, t^a 
citizen a6 the democsatical republic of Argos^ 

Concaming thm the requisiiioni of the efsremony 
ealled adoration, ^hkh consisted in bowliig to 
^ ground, on approaching tdbe voysl presenoe, 
Aorrian says that, among vf»ious reports trails 
mttted, what he preferred was this. Alexander 
m^dted to an entertaimniMiit the principal Persians 
attd Medes, together wilfo the principal offieersi of 
his army, and the principal philosophers and 
emifi^it men a^tendtng^ lamt hotm Y&aafOBi Gi ecian 
republics. Wine circulating,, the, philosopher 

Awttaiichus 
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'Afidtsurcfatts began a; pr^ccmcerted discotirse, 
mstkig diftt * AldxfltKkr might be more reasonably 
-' ti%ftted with divine bowers than either Bacchufe 

* Of Hercules ; not only on account of thie sope- 
^ rioi% of hii!5 deeds, Icfid the greater eitent of 

* hi9 ^ontjueSts, bat, also, became Bttcchnsr wasr a 
^ Hieban, u^connefcted With Macedonia ; Herctdc^ 

* aii ancestor indfeed of Alexander,- yet not' a 

* Macedonian but an Ai^git^e ; atid surely it would 

* be more consistejttt for the Macedonians so t6 
^ honor tiieir own king. Thdt ai)6r death such 

* honor would be paid him tiiere could be no 
^ doubt. tt6w much better then to give hun 

* importance by it, in the eyes of his new subjects, 

* wMle living, than wait for his death, when that 

* advantage would, fot him, be gohe by !' 

For Grecian minds, however inlightened by 
]phSl6sophy, the extravagance of such a proposed 
obviously would be lessened by familiarity with 
Orecian reli^oil and that catted m3rtholo^; 
which taught that ma!ny of the Grecian gods had 
been fathers of men, and i^^rrMted the claim foi* 
Very many Oi^eeks, and eminently for Alexandei^, 
to be of a race diescended from a deity. Accotd- 
iagly <)ther philosophers of Annxafchtts's party 
supported his proposal, some w4tH' speech^s^ aU 
with applauses. But the matter was riot a' cpn^s- 
iSdtk simf^y eifhii' of comjAiment, or of reKgioufe 
'^bnfcei^. It Da^t not unr€ttsdna% be appre- 
hended- &at eh6 eteo^ from^ Ch'eciEm to Persian 
HaMts^ but e^pedidly if honors were added to thte 
;feiftig prince as to fi Grecian deity, wou\d pro- 
duce, or even ^m to warrant, a clta'm to that 

I 2 unlimited 
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imlimited authority ovcx all subjects, which tho^ 
of the Persian empire had been habituated, from 
time immemiorial/ to admit in their sovereins. 
The Macedonian officers therefore w«re very 
generally dissatisfied, yet held silence. The phi- 
losopher Callisthenes undertook reply; and the 
speech will deserve attention ; whether pure 
from his day, or mixed and tanpered with 
sentiments of Arriah's own age, a century and 
half within the Christian era ; when, on one 
hand, the attribution of divine honors to the 
most worthless and vicious of men^ had been 
carried toihemcst absurd and abominable extra- 
vagance, and, on the other, even philosophers had 
condescended to gather from Christianity purer 
notions of the Gcidhead. ^ Of honors', said Cal- 
listhenes, ^ which men pay to a man, I think 
none too great for Alexander. But human and 
divine honors are many ways distinguished. , Tp 
the gods we donsecrate temples, we sacrifice, we 
pour libations* Hymns are sung to the gods : 
praises are given to men ; but not with t^e ce- 
remony of prostration. We salute nien with a 
kiss : but to reach the gods, living beyond i)&, 
we worship them with prostration. Dances are 
poetised in honor of the gods^ and paeans are 
sung to them. Different honors are paid to dif- 
ferent gods,' and to heroes again honors different 
from godlike honors. If cannot be proper to 
confound all these ; honoring men extrav^antly^ 
and derogating from the dignity of the gods, 
by ^ving to men equal honors. It would, 
beyond others, become you, Anaxarchijs, who 

' for 
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^ for your learning and wisdom are admitted to 
^continual communication with Alexander, to 
^ recommend to him these considerations, and 
^ divert him from contrary purposes. Recdl^ct 
' that you are not advising Cambyses or Xerxes, att. i. 3. 
' but the son of Philip, of the posterity of Hercules ^' ^' 
^ and ^£acus. His forefathers passed from Argos 

* into Macedonia, holding the sovereinty of 
^ the Macedonian nation, not by violence, but 

* under law. Hercules himself, while living, was 
'not worshipped as a divinity; nor even after 
^ death, till the god at Delphi had clearly declared 

* dmt it should be so.' 

' Curtius, as stip^rior in dramatic arrangement, 
as inferior in all the most essential qualities of a 
historian, maices Alexander withdraw during the 
discussion, to reenter with effect when it wais 
concluded. Arrian's account, after some writer, ap* 
parentty, earnest to put forward the causes of phi- 
losophy and democracy, makes him present during 
the whole; thus exhibiting more eminentlythe com- 
manding boldness of the democratical philoso- 
pher. But thus he marks also the character of the 
Macedonian constitution ^ which inabled a subject 
to use such freedom with the soverein. After the 
preceding argument, directed to the meeting at 
large, Arrian represents Callisthenes addressing 
&e king himself thus : ^ And if, because we 

* are cmly a few thoukmds in a wide continent of 

* milEons of barbarians, it may be in any degree 
! necessary to adopt barbarian sentiments, never- 

* theless I conjure you^ Alexander, to bemindfrd of 
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the Greek nation; for whose sake whoUy the m-' 
pedition iiras professed to be undertaken, with thb* 
purpose of subjecting, not Gree^se to Afiia, but 
Asia to Greece. Consider, then ; whe» ypu return 
to Greece, wiilyou require of the Grebes, br«El, 
beyond all people, to reckon upon a KheraF 
quality between man and man, this servile cere^ 
mopy ? Or will you make a degrading differ- 
ence for die Macedonians, and put upon them 
alone this dishonor ? Is it not fitter that the 
distinction shoi4d be otherwise made? That 
the Greeks, including the Macedonians, should 
pay you human honors, according to Grecian 
xustojns, derived from remotest antiquity, and 
that to the barbarians should be 1^ the 
practices transmitted from their forefathers? 
Humilktion seems to await the proud, Xerxes 
was put to shame by the Athenian's and La- 
cejdffimonians ; Artaxerxes by Clearcljtus a»dl 
Xenophon ; and recently Darius has been I«^ 
vdtted with the dust by Alexander, not then 
worshipped as a god/ 
Arrian, still avoiding, with his usual just caution, 
to answer for words, tho reported to have been 
(kliyered in his own language, in a numerouB 
oompany, on a subject of great interest, proc^edi^ 
t;o demonstrate his opinion of the freedom uaed^ 
not less by republican Greeks thai hy th^ Maceri 
donian great, in communication with Macedoniail 
mo^archs, even with Aki^ander, in the aeoifth of 
his triumphs. These and similar ^rgmmeiits, 
he says^ were yery grating tq Alexander f who; 

** ' nevertheless, 
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neveridieless, would not direedy express dissatis&c-^ 
tion. That Callisthents'B freedom had been gra-- 
tMying to the Macedonians present, was obvious. 
Intimation neverthde&s being given tliat the 
cieremony of prostration Would please due k£ftg, 
and was expected by^him, all the Persians txM, 
and, in order, made the obeisance, as to dieif 
former monarchs. One of them appearing to 
humiliate himself more than the rest, Leonnatus, 
an eminent Macedonian, previously, and after- 
ward, much favored by Alexander, indecorously 
efi(m^ laughed at him. At this Alexander did 
peot scruple to express displeasure. But, bowerer 
swoln with pride, or bent upon a favoritie purpose,' 
possQSfiing with a generous forgiving temper, much 
ef bis &th^r's talent to ing^ the willing obedi- 
ence of ( men, he would use no compulsion, and 
yet, for tJEie moment, succeeded. It was customary,' 
among the Greeks, to drink in cirde from the 
same cup. Alexander directed a golden flagon 
to be filled with wine ; and, drinking from it him«> 
s^f, sent it to one of severpl who had previously 
expressed his approbation of the purpose- of 
adopting the ceremony. This perscm, not na^ied 
by the historian, rose and drank, gave the flagon 
to the cup-bearer, prostrated himself and, on 
rising again, proceeded, after the Grecian eu^om, 
to sdkute the king with a kiss. Othei%, also pre^ 
pared, followed the escample ; and thus all those 
avarse to the ceremony were led to comply, ex- 
cept Callisthenes. He drank, and proceeded, but 
wtthottt proHtrstiony to 0Ser the kiss. Alexancter; 
talkmg at the time with Hcphasstion, did not 
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CHAF. observe the omission; but Demetrius^ son of 
Pythonax informing him^ he refused the Greeiaii 
salutation from Callisthenes. The philosopher 
withdrawing, then said aloud, ^ I put up wttk 
^ the loss of a kiss/ If Alexand^ resented this 
insolaice, it seems that he had die temper not 
at the time to show it* 



SECTION 11. 

Death of CleituS' 

Arr. J. 4. Amgng the Macedonians, by antient custom, a 
particular day of the year was sacred to fiacdms^ 
In the winter-quarters at Bactra Alexander to^ 
the fancy, instead of Bacchus, to perform the 
sacrifice and hold the feast in honor of Castor anc^ 
Pollux. It might seem that he meant thus t0» 
declare his esteem of the warlike character, of 
which those heroes were esteemed patrons, and 
his disregard of the luxury which, perhaps not m 
die origin of the wcM^hip, was supposed the care 
of the fabulous conqueror of all the countries froitr 
' Greece to farthest India, but in process of cur- 
Am 1. 7. ruption became so,, Among Alexander's virtues 
«• 9 & a8. ^ general temperance is, on the best authorities, 
piut fjmp. attributed to him ^ In eating, Plutarch says, he 
•»'P-^3- ji^niained always moderate; faring, accorcUng to 
his own assertion, reported by Arrian, like those 
under him, and even less luxuriously than some^ 

studious 

♦ Surnamed Pheidon. Plut. v. Alex. 6§6, A. This story is 
related nearly alike by Arrian and Plutarch. The latter 
informs us that its authenticity rested on the report of Chares, 
of Mitylene, whose authority, it appears, Attian respected. 
' * 'H««»m» Xi rSf fUf To» ^ufiMToi iynpaTtraroi, Arr. L 7. c. 28 
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Studious of delicacies. ' But in drinking, latter^; 
he sometimes deviated from his eariy sobriety; 
giving, according to Arrian's phrase, into the bar- 
barian' habit of excess ^. Yet, according to Plu- 
tarch, his pleasure was in conversation more than 
in wine, so that often when he sat long he drank 
little. At the feast Of the twin gods, however, the 
cup circulated over freely. The company in general 
was heated, when question arose about the history inceit.auct. 
of Castor and Pollux, how it was that th^ were ^'q, " ' ^ 
reputed sons, not of Tyndarus, their mother's 
husband, but of Jupiter. Hence the discourse 
turned on their actions ; and at length some, dis- 
posed to flatter the king, and urged by the fumes 
ii^ their head, insisted that, in greatness of achieve^ 
ment, those of Bacchus were not comparable to 
Ibose of Alexander. 

Ckkufi, brought up with Alexander frcnn child- 
hood, and now among his most favored generals 
and^ most confidential friends, nevertheless was 
among those who saw with uneasiness his growing 
vanity, his growing partiality for oriental manner$ 
and sentiments, and his disposition to^ abandon 
the character of a Greek as contradistinguished 
from a barbarian. Himself heated with wine, he 
reproved .warmly the flattery of the king tb the 
dishonor of divinities. . This urged the others to 
greater extravagatice. * All that was reported of 

* Hercules himself,' they said, * was little, com- 
^ pared with what had been done by Alexandt^. 

* But human envy denied to the merit of the living 

. . . Mts ' 
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CHAP. * its due hwor/ Cleitu$ retorted ; and at l^agth^ 
^ ^' ' with the altercatkwa, «> lost his tetaaper and jwdge* 
menu that, tumiiig fir6ai thbse widi whmn he hdd 
he&^ arguing, he addressed the king himsdf in 
v«ry offensive t(MWUB. Alexander, heatad lilce &e 
reel with wine, and irritated by the conviersa-r 
tion he had witiaessed, becanae so provoked diat 
he rose, and wasr advancing with marks of vehe* 
ment anger toward Cl^tus. Some of die inore 
sober and prudent managed to stop him, white 
Aristob. ap. others forced Cleitus out of the room, and led him 
c. s! '^* to a guiard, where Ptolemy ccmimanded/ Being 
however not strictly watched, he slipped away^ 
returned to the company, and immediately kddimt 
sed Alexander with evident purpose of provocation. 
Hie king, unfortunately not in a conditio^ to 
command himself, snatching a weapon from 0ti4 
of the attending ^ards, killed Cleitus on the 
spot. 
Arr.1.4. Alexander's almost immediate repentance for 
Ihiis^ atrocious deed, has been allowed by all writers ^ 
however differing about particulars, to have bee^ 
signal. For three days h^ kept his diambe# bi 
the deepest grief, and would ne^er eat n6r dri^^ 
ICs friends, highly uneasy, at length, with diffi* 
cutty, persuaded him to talce refreshment, and 
resume his former habits of business and daily 
meals* Some priests of Bacchus are said to hav^ 
assisted ; representing that the ang^ of die^ god, 
for the neglect of customary honor, produced the 
catastroj^g. To this representation Alexander so 
fiur yielded that he performed a sacrifice to Bac- 
chus ; glgd, says Arrian, to have the fat^l event 

at^ibuted 
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attributed rather to the gcid> img^ with him, ihe^ 
to his own dbposition. The (Mosoph^r Anax- 
archujs tpok occaision to use an ^nalqgou^ argu- 
meut. ^ It w^s a saying transiuitte(}9' h^ said, 
' famims/s men of old, thatju&tice sat on the right 
^ hand of Jupiter^ and whatever Jupiter decre^ 
^ was just/ He is reported to hSve proceeded to 
urge the i^ference, afterward actually adopted by 
the Roman emperors, that ^ whatever the ki^g 
^ does is just.' Possibly this may have been added 
by some ingenious Greek among the enemies of 
Anftxarchus; for it seems uncalled for by th$ 
OGcasion, and, on the contrary, rather weakening 
the axguments drawn from the supposed ple^ur^ 
of cme deity, and anger of another. 

Plutarch's account of the death of Cl^tus, dif- pj„t. v. 
£mng in some particulars, is so far of the same ^'^ 
tenor with Arrian's, that it may he considered as 
confirming rather than contradicting it. But 
Phalarch has added what assists to mark the 
<diarau:ter of Al^cander's court, and the state of 
parties there at th^ time. Envy was not between 
Gbreeks and Persians oinly. The respect \4^ith 
wfaicli Alexander toeated the r^mbliean Greeks 
generally) and the honors widi which he distin-^ 
guished some, inflamed the vanity which was not 
an uncommon Grecian fidling; aBd the m^isk 
of fetters, almost all men of the repuhhes; h^gm. 
toaissame, occasiioBally) an offensive SYq^enoisty 
ever the Macedonians, less genevaUy educated to 
letters. ^ Do not the Gifeeks appear among ib§ 
^ Macedppuans like dopigods ampng ndld beeatir! 
is a speech pepoite^ no doubt on the adrthdiily 

of 
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of republican writers, to have come from Alex- 
ander himself. Callisthenes was admired for u 
singularly ready eloquence. On any proposed 
subject he could speak immediately an interesting 
treatise, and defend either side of any question 
with ingenious arguments. Yet so far he kept 
this talent in reserve that he rarely entered into 
general conversation ; oftener indicating silently a 
sullen disapprobation of the sentiments of oth^rs^ 
than declaring any of his own. In a numerous 
company once, the merits of the Macedonk^s 
being proposed to him by Alexander for a topic, 
he spoke so as to gratify all ; and the Macedoniaa* 
most highly. Alexander then, in a phrase of the 
poet Euripides, said ^ On an advantageous sub- 
* ject words will be ready ; but now, Callisthenes, 
^ show your powers in representing the faults of 
^ the Macedonians, so that, hearing, they may 
^ mend them.' Callisthenes, immediate^ takiiig 
the other side of the question, abused the J^^ace- 
donians grossly, vUified the king's fittherj imputiiig 
his successes, not to his talents, but solriy to the 
divisions among the republican Greeks ; and con- 
cluded with a verse, probably, from some tragedy 
then familiar, *The wicked wretch thrpu^dis- 
^ cord honor won.' The Macedonians present 
showed themselves highly offended. Alexander 
himself simply observed, timt ' Callisthenes had 
^ been less showing his powers of eloqu^ice than 
^ his ill-will toward the Macedonians.' To Ihia 
anecdote Plutarch has given value by naming hb 
authority for it; Hermippus, a cotemporary of 
Alexander, he says, related that Stro'ibus,* remler 

to 
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to CalUsAenes, reported it to Aristotle. Another sect. 
ai^ecdote, also furnished by Plutturch, marks the - ^^ ^ 
Ireedom which Callisthenes would take and 
Alexaiuler would bear. On some occasion the 
phik>sopher, finding or fancying himself less well 
received than formerly, turned away, repeating in 
Alexander's hearing, twice or thrice, this verse of 
Homer : ' Patroclus died ; a better man than 
^' thou •/ which, adds the biographer, is enough to 
justify Aristotle's observation, that Callisthenes 
was great and powerful in eloquence, but wanted 
juat judgement ^ 

SECTION III. 
Conspiracy ef the Band of Pages, 

After the deadi of Cleitus, in the winter- sect. 
quarters still of Bactra, a conspiracy against . ™' . 
Alexander's life, of a very extraordinary kind, 
was disco^red. The body-guard of boys ap- 
proaching manhood *, sons of the first men of the 
;Mate, has been formerly described. They were ch.43.f.4. 
Ae king's companions, it will be remembered, in ^^ ^^^^*^' 
^hunting, and by turns they mounted guard nightly 
in the antechamber of his bedroom. Arrian Arr.1.4. 
mentions, but as report, for which he would not S;J3.^ 
answer^ tho he seems to have thought it probably «• «• 
true, that Alexander being on a hunting party Aiex.""* 
tfnnn Bactra, and going to strike a boar, Hermo- 
daus, one of tiie youths of the body-guard, inso- 
lently or indiscrcietly struck the animal before him. 

The 

^ Not/ IP a wy^. **x*^* 
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mjk R The y<^uth'^ Iktber^ So^dlis; was of h^ mifiiaf ^ 
rank, tfaeti ^mpldyed oh the reortiitifig service m 
Maicedotia. Ncfteitbetess, f&t sticfa a breach of 
order and discipline, perhaps more tfian for per- 
^ikal cKsrespect, Alexander ordered Heimolaus 
to be di^tised with stripes, iii presence of tbe 
either yotiths, and deprived of his horse. 

iTie king's anger iVas passing, but the yonth s 
itidSg^atidn was not so. He 1^ readmitted, it iS 
etident, to the foniier honors of his situation, or 
his choseii opportunity for revenge would lie* 
have occurred. He is said to hdfve been a diiit- 
gent and favorite schotar Of Callisthenes ; who, 
according to report, as we have seen, which ap- 
pears intitled to credit, was a preacher of the 
doctrine of the lawfulness and merit of tyranni- 
cide. It seems indi^ diffic^ to conceive that, 
Without some such stinrtdationV what £dAowed 
could harve hE{^>^QGed; Hermolaus, the more his 
own rnaster as* his iadier was absent, ingagdd four 
Officer youths^ sons of eminent Mfreedonians, 'to«- 
gether wfth the son of CarsiSy who,, tho a Thradanv 
appears to hove ranked among, those of the Maoe- 
cfonian coxut most honored,* in the horrid plot to 
mtnrdbr their king in his steeji. For executing 
this the night was chosen when AnCipater, one of 
tfte conspirators, whether alone, or in' eommaiid oi 
others, was to hold the watch in^ the antediamber. 
Thefsther of Antipater, Aeclepiodonis, was ac- 
tuidly satrap of Syria, perhaps the most anportant 
commaiiid within die new empire. AlexaiM^, 
however generally a model of temperance, yet of 
a constitution to bear long tension of the faculties, 

and 
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mA to be uneasy in rest, woidd, in the lei&ure of ^tf ct. 
winter-qoarters; ev^ after the catastrophe of >-^ 
Ckitus, and perhaps as medicine for his severe 
feeUngs reanltmg from it, indulge sometunes im^ 
modorately in protracting the pleasures of the 
table. The character oi the company he most 
ineomraged Altots the apdogy for him, that 
tiberai and insttoelive conversation was altogether 
hia object ; yet it appears on all hands acknow* 
leged that he would sometimes drink to excess. 
Arrian, cm the authority of Aristobuhts, has 
thoo^ what hUofws worthy of a place in his 
.«arrative^ A Syrian woman, pretending to in* 
^piratio&,. had followed Alexancter from \^r own 
countiy, and was admitted occasionally to his 
presence : fitsA as an object of ridicule for himself 
aiid companions ; but, ker forebodings being often 
justified by the event, at length, she gained great 
estimat&m;, imonmcb that access to him was 
denied her neither day nor night, aud she fire^ 
quaitily watched him sleeping. This woman, 
meeting him, <m the nigfat proposed for his assas- 
sinaticm, as he was retiving from bis company, 
coofKed^ hitft t& tetom. At her pressmg instance 
httidid so, andv contihuing his carousal^ tiU; daylight, 
idscaped the dang^ prepared for him. From a 
man oi the rank aid nieans of infoirmatioii of 
Aristobult^ if &kly as marking the manners and 
Qpijuons of Alexander's court, this could not but 
ffet|usre th6 modern historian's notice. 

Next day one of the conspirators revealed the 
secret to a yOung fi^end. He told smother, who 
hastened to declare it to Ptolemy son of Lagus, 

and 
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c^p» and the five youths were presendy arreted. 
' — V — ' Being put to torture, according to the Ma!^ 
Aris'tob. ap. donian law, they revealed the whole plan of tfaeir 
^"' conspiracy ; and declared Callisthenes to haite . 

been their instigator. They were then broi:^t 
to trial before the Macedonians of the army. 
According to some writers, unnamed by Arrian^ 
Hehnolaus boldly confessed and gloried in the 
plot, telling his judges that it could not. beocHn^ 
freemen to bear the indignities put upon them by 
Alexander. Proceeding then to particulars, b^ 
noticed the unjust condemnation of Philotts ; 
the still more illegal execution of Parmenio ; the 
murder of Cleitus in a fit of drunkeniiess ; the 
assumption of the Median dress ; the requisiftkm 
of the ceremony of adoration ; not however saying 
it was insisted on, but only not abandoned ; tb^ 
drinking by night, and sleeping by day, of the 
man who, beyond all others, ou^t to watch for 
the good of all. ^ 

If credit should be given to this accoui^ it 
however proves that fireedom of speech was 
largely allowed to the accused. But indeed so &x 
all accounts concur, that the trial was accordmg to 
all the forms of law required by the free tho rude 
constitution of the nation ; that the assembled 
Macedonians condemned Hermolaus, and the 
youdis ingaged with him, to death ; and that they 
proceeded to execute the sentence, according, to 
the national, custom, known as also that of the 
Jews, by overwhelming them with stones. » 

The philosopher Callisthenes, accused of iur 
stigating the plot, wi^s apprehended. Aristobulus 

^ related 
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related that he was carried about a prisoner, s^cf, 
with die anny, and died of disease in the course ™' 
of nature. .On (the. qof tifu^ ; Ptolemy asserted 
tiiat; he w|U3 put tp tprture, land then hanged^. 
' So widely,' pbserves. ^rri^Uj, ^ have ^hdse who 
^ ought to have been most worthy of confidenge, 
': and who, as present*tvtth Alexander, must have 
^ had all opportiiQ^y) fqr - l^nowing such facts, 
/ jiigered ajbput th^.* This, it njust be con- 
ieeaed'js au extraordiiaaKy i\^nm^;im^^y to 
"be accomited for unless upon <lhe snipp)9<ifttiob^tha1^ 
among the distractions tvhich followed Alejcatider's 
d^th, I with, opportunity for ei^r^ in .the $itwtion 
whipre. he then, might be.rtb ootain credit for a 
. matter lu|,ppei^ing in a very distant coutairy,- some 
• p|iva^ ^nter^st in^ti^ted one, and we are without 
means to dcpide yrhich, qf those eminent writers. 
'Bbus much . however appears from all accounts . 
of CalUsthCTies, that he was a turbulent and 
jnischievous preacher of democracy, Jong favored 
h^ iAlqcan>4^r's liberality beyond pi^dence. H[is 
j)OQiprisoi?pi,i^t,and,^eath, as^rfrom the utt^r uncer^ 
,t«uqty of|the,,!CJircumstances^ they were a naqst 
i^nyepient, ^o they b^qa^ie a favorite subject for 
loUowii^ d^npiocra^gal writers ; who appear tp 
haf^re >mai;le Jai:g^ jjisepf.the opportjiuiity afforded 
|>y the inpq^sibaity of abspW^ ^ proving falge- 
.j[ioq4, to,fl6^rt^ ye^y jV^i^ously;, anything to their 
4)ij^se, 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

War prosecuted by Alexander beyotid the 
Bounds of the Persian Empire. 



SECTION* L 

Force of AUxQMdtr'tt Army. Natural and poUHcdl Circum' 
stances of India toestward of tke Gangeo. March it^a 
India, omd Comqnests there: Grecian Cokmy ^ahUshed in 
India : Indian Cflttk sent to Greece, 

CHAP. ALEXANDER, having set out fot the cpii- 
' — ^ — * quest of Asia, as we have seen, with a land-force 
of less than forty thousand men, and witit a 
revenue too scanty to maintain the fleet wanted 
for cooperation with it, now, Mith the income Of 
the Persian empire, commanded a corresponding 
army. With guards and garrisons in all the pro- 
vinces, and administration so arranged that dis- 
turbance of the new order of things arose nowhere, 
or nowhere so as to ingage the notice of historians, 
those provinces injoying a freedom from com- 
motion and from the private wars of satraps, 
unknown perhaps since the defeat of Xerxes in 
Greece, unless in the latter years of Ochus, 
Alexander's moving army, under his immediate 
command, according to Curtius, who alone of 
extant writers has given the number/ was a 
hundred and twenty thousand men. IBxaiibtness 
in the round sum i^ not be supposed ; yet. the 
amount is no way beyond probability, hor does 
anything from Arrian imply contradiction of it. 

Doubtiess, 



DISQUIETUDE pF ALEXANBEE. I3I 
Doubtless, in a new empire, to maintaia a large ' 
disposable force would be necessary, and in so ^ 
wealthy an empire means abounded. To main- 
tain satisfaction with quiet in a conquering army 
would be the difficulty ; for Alexander the greater 
from the very rapidity, extent, and value of his 
conquests, in which the sr^dier was accustomed 
to hiave all fall before him, and to find l^ge 
reward, if not with little labc 
little time. But his latter c 
where still victorious, could 
tifying, like the earlier, to eit 
Instead of a gre^t batde sple: 
an obstinate siege once or 
followed by the ready submission of the richest 
. coimtries and largest cities ia the worid, there had 
been continual hard fighting, in a climate of the 
severest' altemacy of heat and cold ; and tho the 
success so hardly obtained was most important 
for the quiet and stability of the empire, yet, in 
comparison with what had preceded, little insued 
of either glory ibr the chief, or profit for the 
soldier. 

But the passion for adventure and impatience 
of rest, common in youth, had been, in Alexander's 
ardent temper, stimulated by extraordinary success 
and fixed by habit in exertion; holding all his, 
faculties now for years almost unremittingly on the 
utmost stretch. With this, to a mind highly 
susceptible of fine feeling, reflection on things 
recently past could not but be greatly uneasy. 
li Fanhenio and Philotas were guilty, that those 
whom he had so esteemed and honored and 
k 2 trusted 
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CHAP- trasted should so piroVe, 'must have been ofhi^ter 
' — - — ' consideratioh. If they were innocent, or H ih«r 
D3 to haveb'eeii,. 
mount, doubt&1> 
)uld be still iiiore 
3 (leafli of CleitiiS) 
e sufieiing, ^ni<> 
terrupV his public 
Pondering on all 
! to chasten his 
and prepare it to 
ii, apparently he- 
lilure in die pur- 
ls to have been 
ceremony caHeil 
son, together with 
^ement, that his 
Was suprahuiiian, 
of divine nature 
ie most cultivated 
itimiation of such 
ind would be oof 
ity, but probably 
>ensstble,' towardi 
ligect nations "for 
ipife, 'with which 
ges bees treated'; 
only, but for all 
n profit frbin the 
y therefore Svould. 
it wonderful^ and 
ation certii^fy is- 
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Thes^ circumstances of sorrow and disappoint- s E c t. 
Q^t i^PPj^r ^o have been aipoxig stimulations fpr ^ 
^I^j^^^deftjo ^p^k new conquests. But there were 
«JtjlJ[ p^K^r^. , It ^as. evidently in his haturp to desire 
^:i||]^o^ thq Macedonians that, with the wish ^e had 
m$^i|i^j$ted for ^xtrayagsM^t honor as a divinity, it 
ifa3. jjiot his pprppse to seclude himself, li|ce some 
<^ XSfi^ ^.ersiap ^oaarchs, among the pleasures of 
J^ pi^ac^, ayo^ing in futur§ tne labors and dan- 
ger 9Jid. privations pf the cemmoniK>ldi<^r^" But 
be h,f 4 ^t^^l fa^er apd g'ea^er ^ewi^ 

, JFpr 9<W9 time now we have been iogaged with 
tt^nsjict^Qn? in countries imperfeotly known from 
either ^.ptient Recounts o^ moden^, yet known to 
hmp r^fjfftjiiecj ?tlw<Btys very deficiently civilized. 
The sea, in the infancy of apt and science the 
fU^d^r of i^ations^ beneficial to mankind by af- 
fogrding security for the weak s^gainst oppression 
ffppx ihe sti:ong, became in their advancement 
othf&irwid^ beneficial, ^ving means for advanta* 
gep^9 con^^upication between t^e most distant. 
/p^ij^ while a large portion of the Persian empire, 
]}/e^rly cpjatral in the greatest cpntinient of our 
glpbe, has remaini^d^ still fpr us, in tmuch obscu- 
rity, countries of vast extent beyond ihat em|)ire, 
against the ocean, have become in large propor- 
tifm ,^yp^ familiarly knowi^ Interest and curiosity 
together inciting, the tB^&ats of seamen, soldiers, 
aiierch9'nts, geographers, phijosopha^, have been 
largely ^n^ la^ripusly exerted, and the results of 
jtheir.inqujgd have bj^u ably gvep to the worlds 
flopa^y, if, any whiere aji^ong the learned, sus- 
piciop was entertaiiied of romance ux even the 

K 3 gravest 
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CHAP, gravest accounts of Alexander's transiactions in 

T.TTT O . < 

that distant part of the world whither we are now 
to follow him, such, suspicion could not, on sure 
ground, be controverted. But the new and cer- 
tain light, in modem tunes obtained, affording 
much confirmation of the best antient accounts, 

. often deriving assistance from them, and rarely 
finding them in error, tends to establish widely 
the faith of antient history. Not simply as it 
establishes the credit of Alexander's historians, 
especially Arrian, for matters in • countries at 
length laid open to European curiosity, but farther 
as it reflects credit on the most authentic, and 
assists estimation of the more questionable ac- 
counts of things and transactions in countries less 
admitting observation and inquiry. 

. It is now ascertained that the northern part of 
western India, to a great extent watered by the 
numerous streams issuing fi-pm the boundary 
mountains of Scythia, which, at intervals uniting, 
form the great river Indus, is among tlie most 
productive in the world, and thence, in antient 
as in modern times, extraordinarily populous and 
wealthy. , Of wars between the Indian princes 

' and the Persian empire accounts remaih ; but 
scanty and uncertain, nor is any great result from 
them indicated. . Probably the limits of the Per- 
sian empire, on this side, were not very steddiiy 
ms^ntained, and perhaps never very exactly decided. 
But with Alexander's views it would be an impbrt- 
ant political object to establish a certain bouhdary, 
and/to projvide for its being respeteted. 'E>Oift)tlefes 
he would have intelligence of the wealth *bf India; 

'** y nor 
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iioriyiiiddmfoniiittiQafiMll!^ sficT. 

"ci a ^at extmi, of c(^u^ between India and <> ^ ■» 
Persia proper, barren newiy as the des^ he had 
tmveesed in Africa, but aflR»tting refuge for wild 
hords in its neighbourhood, whence they avoided 
submissicm to aniy government : Arrangement of 
some sort for this eastern boundary of his new 
empire was obviously, in various views, wanting ; 
and A^^tandar's views, always great, were often 
directed to o)i;teiisive benefit for mankind. Whe- 
ther t^ learned Yincent had ground for the sup- 
position that, when he founded his city of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, he^ had already conceived the 
kba, not only of carrying conquest to the Indus, 
but also of establishing a commercial communica- 
tion between the Indian i^ores and that city, it 
seems not doubtfiil that when, having completed 
die conquest of the Persian empire, he resolved 
stift to prosecute conquest eastward, such contem- 
{^atioQ was in his mind. 

In Arrian's account of India, not only natural 
but polkical circumstances also are described, in 
large part, as they e^ist at this day. The countiy 
ivas divided into numerous principalities, to seve- 
ral of whose chiefs he gives a tide' indicating 
alli^aiice to some paramount soverdn ; yet shows 
that they possessed power to make war and peace 
lor themselves. Contests between these chiefs 
afooiuvied; and probaUy among them, on this 
^eastern verge of the Persian empire, as among 

the 

' ' ^twapxtf seeming to- mark nearly the modern, p^aps 
ahoantient, rajah. 
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CHAP, die 'Gfr^cSSh re^tibHcd c4W th^'i*tetelii, it Had 

: ^' . tihe pblife^ of somb .to 6^^ 

impiire; whehc^,* on tti* ^()«qiflfesr6r!s mmti fritb 
liis victoriouiS' aintoy iri tbeir lie^lx^hadd, a ctei 
pdsitJoii^ tcx ciiirt hite WaS^teisldy.- . i ^ ^ . 
' Such tvAs tln^ climttt^ of Bai^tl*^ thitJiftappte^ 
to KaVe Bfefeii neiiesftfeirj^ f&t^ Aleuttfnd^r to wai« ip- 
ifee ^^/k(t:6r i^iietrtef^tlot^ ^omM^-^ 

aWy advMced, before thcrfOgfidiS #6^ ^(iffiJo/ieM^K 
operi for convehj^htly marking ii¥ ii^ 'dibeittioo; 
Even thien tfefe fesSfeiW oflhe Jndiatt mo!3ri*ato« 
^iftstward ^is^ forbid^ttg',^ ^ irf nO^ season* afibf dog 
. Arr. 1. 4. afi eMf pfki^cM^'kaA. ■ A^xaftd^ theieftw^ 

^'^''' fe^n^ ten dio^ttidiid foot^ «nd '^wm bvtidi^ 
hoi^s'^, uttda- tfee cQttittiafid (tf A^rj^t^ts), fou thd 
ifecui^y of tJi^e tK)rthem pilEriiftfcei ^f fhia acx^^uiiied 
^ittpife, dJr^ted feis tt^jhcK, iv^lth ' dft arihyi of' pw+ 
^kbiy nloi^' tMti A hmAf(^ ^»d^ t^edtyi4|bms8m^ 
of^^iainn^^ &r^ itiiJ^^^.' * Ortesrag) in flitt 
course, without difficulty ^^thb^t?dge/ of <^ticataff^ 
ihfe i6utheM boUndctry of BaotHa^ ip / tm days he 
i^eactiSd his colony of Al€*andria k PtetipiBt^^ 
That fe^olony he st^etigthfenfed by altewiog df^ose >of 
hSs atihy less fit fot- iatativ^ Sertice t6 f emain i^tumet, 
iti housfe* aijrfeidy pfovid'ed ; ?and» t^ associati»i 
with theta s6me of th^ ndghbouring natives^ who 
W*lrei iWillhig to bcJcctai^ thdt fellowcitizens. Dia^ 
saM#fied th^n*tdth the conduct of the e&c^ Miool 
. be held left governor; he rembv^ him, and^ ocmk* 
|ni$fing the military command to Nicazior of tib$ 
bahd of companions, he appointed Tyriaspes, 
appfarently a Persian, to ti^e chief civil authority, 
^ith the dignity pf satrap. * 

Fropj 
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Vit^mr ^ border of PkrOj^mteuis^ efldtff^d a sxcrr.^ 
peki tttl^titt of valuable countiy, held by* people v 
of fte liididin nsitlotl, seefi^ Vo faatv^lbeeiit daimei^ 
m ^ pd^ott^ C)f the Feimiik eiji^f)i>e;; peitop6 coA^ 
qtiei'^ by the fit^st Darius, # perbttps by Gyrus ;r 
but latterly, in the weakness and troubles of the 
impair gotetnmetit, the chiefs of districts appear 
ld»h&vefass|iiHe<lankdep^tideatav^ ^B^M-^' 

titete&S' Alet^nder found fio T^e^tsthde^ or ndn^ 
noticed' by fh^ hi^tori^, "te^^ his i^ch to^ a 4ky 
^iMch tWGte^k writers caffl Niettal ; pfobaWy 
mm^liMittg a PeMian name, ' o^nv^fiioratitifg il 
vkt^.' AfesUi^M t^«msa<!tid:A)^^ist]fi6htiOmd 
Atere^ a i^atliifid^ l* Mn*va; Wherfier* oif tW 
tbefir^ may hav^ tyeen a^ ' lather view iti this, !t 
iwtfld <rf eoaf^se b^' a ^gde/ Ittr fes ahi^.; ISKfl 
u^tlp<[^^'theti he pmceeded with^iit'oppositioti 
tbf f^' 'rit>«!^ Goph^. Here the historian itldicatei^ 
that, tho he claimed sovcreinty beyond that streaift 
(whether a^g^v^cesaor tb the conquests of Peraan 
]&a^) win pmsUatioeof th^-Oreciaai claim against 
all* BaftmridtiS, ' m i{ any othef ground might >be, 
dbei^ndt appear) he was doubtful o^ the acknow^ 
tegtmeht of be) claim. A herald wds seht for^ 
tW#*: to the chiefs of districts, with orders foif 
thew to Mtend die pars^ount soverein, as, in bis 
ptbgt^ he might approach them. ' 
n i jittthifctiate'lrkxiles, a bordering chitff, 'poWferfiil 
hifhSu idterbst among neighbouring ^tat^s, ' was^ at 
mmif^ with k rfill motb poWeHfal chfef, Aistes', 
ptixm oif a district stiii east#iahj, ^iilchh tlie ^t^H 
b^Bed Peucelaotfs. Undei^ Hwe • lead of* Taxfl^, 
lUl thercHiefe, westward of PeuCelaotis, caine to 

wait 
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CHAP, wait upon Alexiander, biin^ng large pr^s^ta^^a^ 
«. ^^ . the custom of India still is, and dfering all the 
^pbants &ey possessed- These, only twen^- 
five, were appareiitly not the produce of their 
northern country, but obtained from the south- 
Wiftrd. 
Arr. 1. 4. The submission of Taxiles and his associates 
appears to have determined the qp|)osition of 
Astes, with a powerful party adhering to him as 
^ir chief. Hqphasstion theref(»e, and Perdiccas, 
were sent with a strong division of the army against 
them. Astes shut himself within his priQpipfd 
town, to which siege was laid ; and, after a resist- 
ance of diirty daye^ it; was t^en by assault, in 
which himself, was . killed. All the more hyA 
ooitfitry then submitting as far as the Indus; He- 
phsestion and Perdiccas, according to their instruc* 
tions, proceeded to prepare means for the difficult 
passage of that ^c^t river. 
( MeauFhile Ales^apder was pursuing labot^ and 
^G^qgei^, perh^p$ withimoi^ than former e^^gerness^ 
to relieve a troubled mind. Three obscure nations 
the Aspies, Thyrees, and Arasacs, confidcptit in 
tl^e strength of their rou^ and mowtainaus 
country, and in their own valor and s^iU in arois, 
refused sub^^^ipn. After a trouUesoone mufch, 
having with di£$cu)ty crossed the river C^ioes, he 
found a cQunti^y before hiw in ^hich otvalty ought 
i^;^.. Expecting thjen that the inhabitants WQuM 
iq^qye all porti^ble, valuables to their Ibrtreficues 
pr tpi die i^ijearpst ;highliw4s, he put et^t hundiied 
lytf^^ec^m^ heavy-fumed foot.o^ horseback, and 
.with th^se and all his cavalry he hast^ed ior^wA^ 

living 
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leaving the main body of his in&ntry to follow at 
*^ easy paCei But, as he approached a large for- 
tified town, the people, observing the smallness of 
his numbers, and confident in their superiority, 
qttitted their walls to meet him in the field. His 
experience inabling him to estimate, better than 
they, his own strength and theirs, he proceeded 
immediately to attack them ; and the charge of so 
considerable a body of- regular cavalry, of which 
they had no previous idea, drove them within their 
^tes: In the short yet sharp conflict however 
'Alexandea* and two of his most active . young 
generals, Leonniatus, and Ptolemy son of Lagus^ 
were woundekl ; but the injury to hiiiiself, which 
was in the shoulder, throu^ the excellence of his 
defetisive armour, was not severe. 

•Next day assault was made on the town, which 
was sutrounded witl) two walls. The outer was 
mastered with little difficulty : die inn^r was at 
first defended bravfely. But the Indians, feeling 
soon their inability to resist, in close fight, the 
Grecian weapons and discipline, issued by the 
gates which afforded best opportunity, and fled 
for the mountains. The Macedonians, pursuing, 
angry, says Arrian, that their king had been 
wounded, gave no quarter; and Alexander him^ 
self, appears to have sanctioned this ilKbereility by 
destroying the town. The proximity of the moun- 
tains however gave present safety to the greater 
part of the people. 

The isuccess, nevertheless!, and the severity 
together, had their effect The next town, Andax, 
presently surrendered ; and the principal difficul- 
ties 
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CHAR ties fewr flia reduction of that psrt of tiiie coij^Vj^ 
lai^^ie so fi»r overtime, that q^t^ng i^vjtiiig ^ 

iUcxwi^'Sf fimcy irewifuwc!. Tbje tflisiness theis?* 
fprfo of ficceptiipg pr pQmpeUipg the obedienf^e of 
tlififee vfho Iwi not yet profei^s^d it, apid f)f • t^lp^ 
ti^ nwauiies nwe^sary <br li^e fetW)? admiiM&tea- 
tio0> h<e f^QiBEmittpd :t0 Cifftteifij?; Yfbo sp^m?f to 
hnM^ he^n judiciou^ sglec^e^ a*, after Pftim w^o^ 
tb$ ablest; o|. W geiier^. Iffir hhnsetf he qw^' 
ticymj^d to pwfer tjie husfewsof bwvsI l^hQT ^ 
danger. Witto a. qbo^e^ potion qf i]^e j^iroy^ 
lo£^^y find Qftvs^, he proceeded to a tovft, 
dcscaibeid only w th^ prmcipal dty of the Asi^s, 
where the principal, s^rwgth of the country was 
oolleeted uiidfar its chfef. By a foro^ n^airch he 
reached it in two days. The inhabitants^: in e^- 
treiiie alama, burnt their tQwp, and iSed tq the 
mountaiiis 5 yet not ^p tiBnel^ but that m^iny were 
IdUed by the purwmg Mwedowftns. 

The inultitnde howevpr soon eepovering in some 
4^gi;ee ftom their first alarm, their qhi^f, ^hp did 
not want pi^onal courage, coUecjl:ed a £orpe about 
hito on ^ bill, pngected ftom Ae body of the 
hi^lwd^ into the plain, ^d thence ob^rv^ his 
lenemy^s iviotions. .Und^ a prince, 1^0 little sparing 
x)f himself as Alexander, there would of course be 

emulation <xf hte conduct. Ptolany son of Xagus, 

having, in the division under Ins command^ a part 
of that select body called the hypaspisibs% led 

them 

' It bus befi>re 'been obsen^d that aati^factfllI7 information 
of wba;t char^tcir^,^^ the vw^^wkrfa. faiku It might seem 
indicated here that they were cavalry, carrying larger shields 
tium those feimd most convenient ibr the generad cavalry 

*• service, 
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tb^m against the Thffite /{/rihtie: ^rdtedbdlH by stror. 
their armour, and 't)oWerftfl Iby^thdr dlisdjjllde, 
tliey soon cdihpcHid ^e ve*y Sw])^ridr W«rtib^ of 
thfe Indians, tho Sfefy'aafttiitagetWsiy pmffii^iB 
fly. Ptdldiiiir MoiVia ; and n^ thfe %tee^tt«Jft 
and roughness of tilb^f^hdWad^fdi^hbt^^ogr^ 
With his hof^ diffidtflt, faeidi^t^ <a^ >p^sb(^ 
bibot.. Ilie liidiaii ^^Ce^ yheth^t ^cheiteiA *ift 
^tr^at bylndpeAiinjg diflfctiflty of ^tlie ^^dUflfl, W 
teckoning lipon divaiitege ftdm ' thirt '^tedy 
]reached,'ihgajged^{ho^e dbbtit^ikki tb ti^ '^igainiit 
his pursohig '^^toy, tod'himi^ drdVe Ids I6ng 
lance agdhst ^tbife%^ -b^ pttftithow- 

ever was efrectii^y. rerffeM by'tlhie ^6tOr*it nWt, 
and Ptolemy ^irectitig his Veapon igaink Ms 
assailfiiiifs thigh, pierced it, tod ifte Ifidito ftH 
Those imm^iately dbout hihi )}i^'fl^ k di^M^. 
Und'theMaeedottiahs ][miceedfeii to^iafty bflF'INe 
wounded prince. But by t&is time'lAie'Ii^c^ns 
had collected in gt^eat nunibfer^ ion the/fiteWe^ 
heights, and, on seeing the distress of their prince, 
a general effervescence ' of grief and ^ indignation 
among them produced a strong effort to relieve him. 
It was hd\^ever too late; for Alexander, hasten- 
ing with his inouiited heavy iftfantiy to the foot 
of the hill, and there tndking them "alight, presently 
arrived. Nevertheless the valor and obstinttcy of 
the Indians' had b^n so ^xcSted, thatt ridt Without 
'difficultythey were driven. Wick, and ^e prince's 

body, 

^ei^ce'.^^d thenceniore'cspible^bf noting ^ihtha hwty- 
^li^iboti )^'ln 'Other inttweetthe^rare dearly marked at 
infantry, and neither here nor elaeiilEere tlearly as cavahy. 
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CiiA^« body, wlioaie wound appears to have bew Viortal^ 
remained with the Macedonians ^ 

Alexaii4ar then crossed the mountains to 
ArigBum, a town which he found deserted ^ 
burnt Here Craterus^ with the main bod^ of the 
army rejoined him, having b|*ought the province 
of Feuoehotis to complete obedience. Sang^^us, 
an Indian . chief, who ^ had been driven from his 
territory by Astes, bei^g connected in friendship 
with Taxiles, had been introduced to Alexander's 
protecticm, and sa ^dned his esteem that he was 
now appointed to the government of the cpunjtiy 
which had been his enemy's principiaUty. Neither 
the f policy by lyhich conquest should be piaii^- 
tained, nor that by which the fatigues of service 
(great indeed were those he often required) should 
be relieved, and cheerfulness under them prpmote<|, 
seem ever to have failed in Alexander's mina. 
The situcttipn of ^rigaeum appearing favorable for 
a colony, he appointed Craterus to superintend 
the rebuilding of the burnt town ; directing hin^ 
meanwhile to incouragc the fugitive inhabitants to 
return with any neighbouring people who might 
be disposed to accept the settlement, in which he 
joined with them any soldiers of his army less fit 
for fatigues to insue, who were disposed to rest 
there* 

But the people of the Arigaean country, far 
from yet showing any disposition to a general 

submission, 

' Arrian hat not taid whether this exploit of Ptolemy was 
related by himself; hut his narrative seems in some degree to 
indieate that this part of it, together with what imff^ediately 
follows, was from Ptolemy. 
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submission, had asseihbled thebiselves and their 
cattte in a strong sitiiation. Alexander, Tvith somie 
imperfect infbrmadon of their measures, leavii^ 
Cratems to his appointed emfrfoymea^t, marched 
himself toward them with a chosen force. Pto- 
lemy, on a foraging party, extending his observa- 
tion fitr, came in view of ibe enemy's station: 
Jttid, on his return, reported Aat^ from the extent 
of the height they occiipied, and also from then- 
fires, it appeared probable that their numbers &r 
exceeded bis. Alexander, having consi^red the 
<5itdumstances, resolved upon three simultaneous 
as^nlts. Committing one division of his army 
to Ptolemy, and another to Leonnatus/ he took 
himself the immediate command of the third. To 
Ptolemy, who had made the observation, he as- c.a^ 
signed the attack where was the greatest difficulty 
of ground. For himself he tbok that where it 
was supposed the greater opposing foree might be 
expected. But the Indians, observing the small- 
ness of his nmnbers, confidently descended into 
the ^ain to meet him. Thus> disadvantage of 
ground xeaiein^ only for< Ptoleipy's division. 
The btavery of superior ^ numbers then was so 
little availing, agdnst superior arms and skiU and 
science, that victory was easy.' The prisoners, 
aecpiding to Ptolemy's a^count^ women and dnl- 
dren probably included, ware no less tlmh forty 
thousand. Neat cattle, to the amount of two 
hundred and thirty thousand, were the farther 
fruit of the contest; perhaps an exaggerated enu* 
meration, rather to be attributed to the error to 
which, in repeated transcriptions, reports of 

numbers 
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ttumbers ajre $o obvibuslyjiable, tbntn ^ 4h? teal 
itestimiony of so informed mid emiiimt fi] H^t^r. 
Here again Ak^cander showed, in a martter ^me^ 
rally ofsmall iut^reat abiong conqu^roi^,^ all^ii- 
tioa still to bis nattive c(jtotry, and, what ]hes Wiels 
frequently, among his miHtiLiy exertions and ^ 
: conquests resulting from them, evincing, Hsi attetl- 
ition- to: the general welfare of mai»kind« Re^iewMg 
>tiie cattle, he dbserved the peciiliarities of jtheir 
cfAske ; and bieii^ assuifed of their superiioiity to 
^se of Europe, especially^ fw working, he ordered 
"$L sdection of them to be sent;to Maeed^^a, to tm- 
^pfore die. breed theire. Modern . Qb^erva^tiom > doi^ 
.credit to Alexanddr's r jiidgemenl; in .t^s [m^tt^^ 
<so out dfjthe^rdinary oourseof eonqui^cirs,tand «o 
Arrian!s information cotacerning it; the Ilidji^n 
caftde, being found,, at tins day, of a form^aichnii^ 
among onflr breeders for beatty, supdrioriy dis- 
posed to ready fattening, and, fis Arrkma^ys 'Of 
ttraoQ, of extraordinary strength, activity, .andpowfr 
of perseverance in labor; tho fejuod iilfdrior f^r 
another ^[^eat public purpose, milking. :The jM4i- 
oiotts leac^, it may iweXL be trusted, \t^ (fi^ 
rgratifieation;ratheniihan disgust in this little Iwtdi^ 
lim- ^isode, which (£he aninent ofHcer, altentoatfi 
, founder of the Grecian monarchy of Egypt, and 
AtrriHtt's ^inde, thought not unworthy of a plaoe 
vin^iarlibtory 6fbis soverein, the greatest ccuacyfteil^r 
(^ i|?oridiMd:kiKiim.i 
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SECTION II. 

War with the Assdkene Indians* Indian Mercenary Troops, 
Quesiiofiahle Deed of Alexander, Siege of Mount Aomos, 
ConqiOKSt curried to the River Indus, ^ 

Craterus, having completed, as fitr as imme- sect. 
^te occasion required, flie rebuilding and 
fortifying ctf Arigaeum, and the riecessdry arrange- 
ments for the new settlemehf thfeife, joined his 
king with the main body of infantry bf the phalanx 
ahd the besieging artiUery. Next in the prbposed 
progress was the country of the AsSakenes ; who, 
Afriatn says, dould bring into the field' thirty 
tihousand foot, two thousand hbrse, arid thirty 
dfephants; which he mentibiife diS cottifiai'atively a 
great force among the stiaall nation!^ of thfese parts. 
No ofFerice from that people ii^ meritioned or inti- 
mated, unless that tfiey declined to acknowlege 
.themselves snt^etfts of the conquerot of (he Per- 
i^ifLtis. vtTiether any former conquest of theit 
Country, by Persiian kings, afforded a pretence t6 
claim dominion over them history doei^ not s^. 
But the Indians were Barbarians, that is, not 
Greeks, and therefore, according to the cbtitefoft 
Gtecian tenets, fair objects of subjugation; Alex- 
afndef jJlrbceeded stfll as if fatigue and danger were 
his chief deKghtia. Taking flie Ifead' 6i a liittall 
bo<^, bttt of all ariris, the river Guzaeus croSi^ed 
his way. Rapidity of current, and a' bdttom 
cfobafjtosed of rbund stories, denying sure fifitittag 
for man aiid beast, made the passage, eVdri viJitiiout 

^OL. X. L hostile 
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CHAP, hostile opposition, so difficult and hazardous, 

T TTI 

, ^ , that the Indians, assembled on the opposite bank, 

supposed it would not, in face of an enemy, be 
attempted. Alexander's troops however advanc- 
ing in regular order to the batik, dashed, without 
hesitation, into the stream. Probably the fame of 
his invincibility operated then on the minds of the 
Indians, and inhanced their alarm. Without 
waiting to see the event of the struggle with the 
difficulties of the passage, they fled, and betook 
themselves to their towns. Alexander proceeded 
immediately to Massaga, their capital. ' 
Arr, 1. 4. Ill ^2it age, in India, as in Greece, and as in 

Piuf v. India still at this day, war was a trade, so that a 
^^^' mercenary force was always to be procured for hire. 
The Assakenes had strengthened themselves , in 
Massaga with such a force, to the amount of seven 
thousand men. Alexander, with his small ad- 
vanced body, incamped before their walls. Cpn- 
,fident in superior numbers they rallied to attack 
him. He, confident in superior arms and disci- 
pline, desired more space for pursuing them when 
he should have put them to flight ; and accordingly 
he led hastily away from the town. The Indians, 
incouraged thus, pursued in much haste, and in 
no order. As soon then as their bowshots reached 
his troops, he ordered to face about, and advance 
speedily against them. The horse-darters, the 
bowmen and the Agrians preceded ;j Alexander 
himself led the phalanx. The Indians, astonished 
at the unexpected event, after having borne the 
attack of the light-armed, toqk to fli^t on the 
approach of the phalanx. About two hundred 

were 
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were killed ; the rest found safety within their 
walls. Alexander, at the head of the phalanx, 
apprpaching these, received an arrow in his foot, 
but the wound was slight. . . 
. Next day the battering engines were broi^ht 
against the fortification, so little adapted to resist 
such machines that a practicable breach was 
quickly made. Assault was immediately . at- 
tempted, but the resistance was such that Alex- 
ander ordered retreat. Next day a wooden tower 
was advanced, whence bowmen, in shelter, dis- 
charged their arrows witheflfect, and machines 
threw more wdghty weapons. But Grecian 
discipline did not give the same advantage against 
numbers, behind the rudest fortifications, as in the 
field. Such was the resistance of the garrison 
that the besiegers could not penetrate.. On the 
third day therefore a bridge was thrown from the 
movable tower to the broken part of the wall, 
and the hypaspists, who, through similar arrange- 
ment, had taken the great and powerful city of 
Tyre, were the troops sent to storm. But through . 
tjieir eagerness to be forward in the assault, under 
their prince's eye, the bridge was overloaded, and 
gave way. Then the Indians pressed upon their 
distressed enemies, not only with missile weapons 
from the walls, but, issuing by small sallyports, c. 27. 
came even to close action. They were driven 
back, but Alexander then prudently ordered 
retreat. 

Against the next day however a more perfect 
bridge was completed, and assault was renewed. 
The resistance was again obstinate, and theevfent 

1-2 still 
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cflAP, stBI doubtftil, when the chief of the Indians was 

Lilt 

killed by a shot from an engine. Then the mer* 
cenaries' probably began to doubt whether th^y 
were equally sure, as before, of the stipulated' 
reward for their service. Many however being 
already killed, and many more wounded, those 
yet able, no longer acknowleging any authority 
but that of their own chiefs, sent out a proposal to 
capittdate. Alexander, says Arrian, admiring 
their bravery, rejoiced in the opportunity to save 
them from destruction. The town was surrendered 
with the condition that they should pass into his 
service. Marching out, accorditigly, with their 
amis, they ihcamped on a hill near the Macedo- 
nian camp. For what followed, Alexander has 
been variously censured, as the facts have been 
variously related and believed. According to 
Arrian, he was informed that these mercenaries, 
BFVcrse to serve against oriier Indians, had resolved 
tomove in the night, and desert theiringagement 
U^xm this, in ^riy darkwess, surrounding their 
camp with his whole army, he put all to the sword. 
Proceeding then to the town, he took possession^ 
of it as if there had beern no capitulation, and' the 
mother and dkughter of the chifef of the Assakenes^ 
became his prisoners ♦. 

The 



>; 



, ^^Qf differefV^, accounts i)if,tlii&.busine8Sv Arrian afieoistor 
liave selected that least uncreditable to Alexander; and* 
Diodorus, who delighted in glaring colors and strong light^Mlr 
shadovK^ thats n^ost so.;, ioi, vtfhi^ the eighty-fourth chapter 
of lus seventeenth book may; be seen, t^utarch, adverting to 
tlile ki^ v9\fki»nt ntoiii^ «i{Kert jjeopl^ dr places ohs^tfntu 

upOB-ity.Tbpi}a,,Tfrc if»Af/i^fti6««^ , fjp^f atvUS, tUMm. niiifiMi xo^ 
^tiuTiXtHUi wohsimo'wiou u^ xdXk Tfoatnif* V. Alex. p. 6§8. It 

J is 
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The mioie^us small natiims of India seem to sso% 
have had much of the obstii^ate attachment of the v ^ 
several Grecian cities each to its separate indqf>en- 
dency, and a consequent disposition to hostility 
amoiig <H^eanQther. With no concert, or none 
of mf^terial efficacy, they persevered in resi^tanc6, 
each confiding in its own means ; among whidi 
the singularly str<»ig posts^ affoided by the natuie 
of the comrtiy, were princ^xtlly inconra^ng. 
Besi4^ tfewie hpweyer tl^j bad towns, of wMf^ 
stene were cmsiderf^biy pQpulous and well forti- 
fied. Bi^zira and Ora appear to have been the 
i^apst important. Against the former Alexander 
.8ient Coenus ; s^goinst the other Attains ; ^i^pect- 
in^ ^yfi Arr^an, that information of the catastjropbe 
of the Assakenes would produce ready submis- 
pkxn. If however such was his expectation, be 
wm disappopiteci, for the effect was the reverse. 
Xbe Bazirene^ trusting in the natural and artificial 
stre^gth of th^r town^ theOrenes in wpport ftom 
^ome noighhounng people, bodi resolved not to 
commit themselves by a capitulation. AJexfmder 
the^ led his mam body against Qra, leavif^ <^ty 
^ small force under C<aenus before Bazqra. iBdian 
^^s wi?r* unavwJiwg againjjt the Grecian art of 
attaek, and Indian numbers agaiafit the Gmcian 
discipline : Ora was quickly taken, and tjien' the 

* Barnes 

IB fqr ^ ciedk of Alexander^ kiG^rj altogether that, among 
&^ f^fm yw^jiJig anti^Bt aecpuatB, the eaimt A^v^iitig Nwri^#^ 
Ihave not represented liim blameless, while the most adveri^ 
liuve ai^nowtegM greAt quaHtres and ev^ gtitot ^iitues. 

l^ 3 
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Bazirenes began to despair of the defence even of 
their stronger situation. 

But there was, within their country, an insulated 
mountain called Aomos, of very extraordinary 
advantages for a military post. Its circtiit at the 
base was said to be twenty miles ; the lowei^t 
height of its precipitous sides more than a milef. 
One practicable path, formed by hand, led to the 
champain top, where were woods, land fit for tillage 
enough to employ a thousand men, and running 
springs of fine water. . The Bazirenes, making 
their way to this place by night, were quickly 
jdinied by the population of all • the surrounding 
country. Aomos had the fame of being invincible. 
Report,' says Arrian, ' goes, that even Hercules, 
son of Jupiter failed in attempting to take it' 
But,' he continues, * whether either the Theban 
Herciiles, or the Tyrian, or the Egyptian ever 
reached India, is more than I can affirm. Indeed 
I am inclined to believe the contrary. The dis- 
position of men to express, rather beyond than 
short of the reality, whatever they would describe 
as extraordinary, has led to the common phrase 
concerning difficulties, that even Hercules could 
not surmount them; and I think it likely Her- 
' cules has thus been implicated in the history of 
this mountain.' 
But with or without the passion to emulate or 
exceed the deeds of Hercules, Alexander's purpose 
being to hold the country as far as the Indus within 
his dominion, and connect it by navigation, with 
the rest of his empire, such a passion could hardly 

be 
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be needful to iadmonish him &at a post like Aomos; s e c t. 
in the midst of a populous and fruitful country, 
should not be left behind him in the possession of 
enemies. Tliose previous measures then which, 
with these views, prudence would recommend, he 
prjbceeded to take. Improving the Indian fortifi- 
cations of Ora and Massaga with Grecian art, he 
placed garrisons in them simply as military posts* 
But he gave Bazira other importance. Improving 
its fortifications also, he replenished it with inha- 
bitants, and gave it a constitution as a dty ^. ^ 

During these transactions Hq)haestion and Per- 
diccas had restored the deserted town of Orbbatis, 
and, leaving^ a garrison there, had proceeded to 
the Indus and completed the projected bridge. 
Meanwhile, at the persuasion of the Indian princes, 
Cophceus and Assagetes, who had attached them- 
selves to Alexander, the principal city of Peucelaotis 
had surrendered ; and then many smaller towns 
hastened to profit fi^om opportunity afforded to 
obviate greater evils by following the example. 
In Peucelaotis Alexander placed a garrison, and 
appointed Philip, imdistinguished by any other 
name, to the command. 

The northern part of India, as &Lr as the Indus, 
Aomos only excepted, being now reduced to quiet 
subjection, Alexander committed the command of 
the whole, with the title of a satrapy, to Nicanor 
of his band of companions, and then proceeded 

to 

' -^ T& lAuifi^Clpa Kcu M^aayet p^ov^ia Uroiiiffip !«*» r^ X^iff"^^ 
B«^»^« ^i vr^Aty Htriix^trt. — Bazira in urbis modum excoluit. 
I suppose this, Vulcapius's translation, is as near the original 
as could be in the Latin language without circumlocution. 

L4 
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^ ?iTT^*^ t^ meaaiifes for reducing that foimidaJble post At 
^'-'^--y-— ^ the town of Embolima^ not far distant fnmi it, he 
stationed Cratems, wili^ a part of hi? army, te 
'collect magazines, ^h » ^ to a praJeted 
blockade, if, through the failure of elSective meaiu^ 
for assault, that mode of siege must be resorted to^ 
Himself, with a select division, undertook the load 
of measures for a quicker execution of the pmr? 
pose* . • . 

The animosities among the Indians, toother 
with Alexander's reputation for ^nerosity, and 
his means for rewaiding brgely, made jeyecywhere 
facilities for him among difficult enterprisoes. 
Some natives of the country now u!idertoo)£ to 
show a way, not generally known, by whkb 
activ€ men, with arms, might reach a commanding 
c. 3d- part of the mountmn. A chosen body was ac- 
cordingly put under the orders of Ptolemy sfm of 
Lagus. Moving by ni^t, they succeeded in^gaiur 
ing the indicated post, unperceived by the enemy. 
It T^as a small hill, whence, tho in some dejgifio 
detached, access to the body of the moamtain was 
easier l]han from the country below. Ptbleiny 
proceeded immediately to fort% his ^tatipii; and 
when all was duly pr^ared, gave informfUi(m 
by a concerted si^^. Next day Alexand^ 
attempted an assault, hoping that the sight ^nly 
ei Ptolemy's troops, already in possession of a 
f(Htified post on itie mountain, would so alarm 
and distract the enemy, that he might make his 
way good against the d^cultifis vM^ paiure 
^^ed op the other si^es. But the Ind^JEins pro- 
' fited so ahly and boldly it^j» tfaa ^wuts^^ df 

their 
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Xhm ^i*MkjAMi t}m^ tbely olbHged bim to abandon » »,c t. 

hiis'purposfe, and, not rest^itb^e, procele^^d to 

#^t ijearly tbeir wbole fencf ftgaiost Ptolemy. 

His sitoatioB becaio^ in ccms€iquaice critical, jfor 

no as3ist(tnce ^om ^ends could ir^ily Beacb j^; 

His Kght troops l^)wever, ^hich were of the best 

of the ftrmy, wi^ Q4vant^ge of growd and feom 

behind imes, plied tb^f weapons so efficaciously^ 

that the en^wy, without conning in contact 

with the hcavy^amied, s^i the close of day witb^ 

drew. 

In &e foUowing ni^ Ale^aoder sent Drdei*$ 

' to Ptokaxty, by a trusty Indiaii intimately ac^ 

<|4^nted with Htm ground; for thw* 4|uarreb 

anuteg diemaelif^es wkade ln^9m trusty for Alex^ 

aade^. He had resolved, on tibe mormw, to en^ 

fieaimir hiatedf, with a poiterfol bodyji to peadb 

Ptdlnny's atation by tiie difficyil pdth fay which 

hit bad aseeeaded; To obviate interraptioB fimq 

tiie enemy in dub difficult attempt, Ptokmy was 

diiected, not to keep his force, aa before, laeerij 

in m tiflreateiihig attitude batond his linesy but to 

issue agaimt iiie dnemy, and fom^ attentkm the 

foitliest; tihat might be from the pari by which it 

was propbsed the arJoiy should ijis^nd; This ivas 

accordingly executed. Yet the Ihxlfaas resMted 

irkh a valor and skill trhieh compdUed Alexatader 

repbs^edly to ndieyii the aspaili^g Ixidy wi& fresh 

troops. Till midday die eontefit wa& quite d&iAlk-i 

fid ; and not tiU ^ear night, by great perseveraiice, 

MOlbi ja^cious conduct, the junction with Ptolemy 

waseflfeeted. 

35ut even thus the bqswe^s wa3 &r froi» 

coQ^plrted. 
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CHAP, completed . The first assault, from the army united 

T ITT 

■^ ^" . on the hill occupied by Ptolemy, was unsuccess- 
ful, and it became necessary to incamp there for 
the night. Next morning at daybreak orders were 
issued for every man to provide hitosdf imme- 
diately with a hundred palisades, which the growth 
of wood on the hill sides abundantly furnished. 
In this business they were uninterrupted by the 
enemy. The next day wag employed in formings 
with the assistance of the palisades, a causeway 
across the bottom ^ which separated Ptolemy^s hill 
from the body of the mountain. Alexandeir him- 
self superint^ending the work, it was, before night, 
completed to the length of a fiiriong, of such height 
that missile weapons might be efficaciously deli- 
vered from it, either by hand or by engines, against 
any endeavoring to interrupt the work. During 
the two following days therefore the business 
c. 80. proceeded still more rapidly ; and, on the fourth, 
it afforded such advantage for reaching a kind of 
promontory projected from the mountain, that a 
small body of Macedonians, seizing an' advan- 
tageous opportunity^ by a bold exertion reached 
that projected height, and estaUished themsdv^ 
on it; Alexander presently joined them there, and 
thence urged the completion of the causeway. 

The Indians now^ saw their means of effectual 
resistance gone. They sent therefore a herald to 
propose capitulation, and negotiation was begun. 
But their conduct excited suspicion that their 

purpose 

^ Better described in the old language, preserved in the 
north of England, where the thing is oftener found than in 
the midland or southern parts, by the term dean, on the 
eastern side of the country, and gill on the western. 
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purpose was only to obtain a suspension of attack 
during daylight, and in the night to withdraw with 
their arms. Alexander, therefore, instead of mea- 
sures of hinderance, removed his troops from all 
situations accommodated to intercept their re- 
treat; but, carefully watching them, when their ill 
faith became fully manifest, by the actual begin- 
ning of their flight, then, with his body-guards j 
and a division of the hypaspists, he led the way 
himself to the height they had occupied, and 
directed pursuit of the fugitives. Many perished 
by the sword, and many among the precipices ; 
which made flight by night, even had no enemy 
pursued, hazardous, and even to those best ac- 
quainted with the ways. 

If then, on this occasion, the army was gratified 
with the imagination of having accomplished what 
Hercules, with whatever force he commanded, had 
been unequal to, it could not be politic for Alex- 
ander to check the amusing fancy. Perhaps he 
promoted it by a sacrifice, which the historian 
mentions to have been performed next day, though 
to what deity is >not said. The instances of infi- 
delity among those of his new subjects to whoni 
he had intrusted confideiitial situations did not 
dissuade him from persevering in that policy. 
Pjacing a garrison in the mountain rock, he com- 
mitted the command to Sisicottus, an Indian; 
who, driven apparently from his own country, had 
passed to Bactria, and ingaged, with a body of 
troops attached to him, in the service of Bessus ; 
on whose downfall, being admitted with his.tropps 
into that of Alexander, he had, on all occasions, 

so 
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CHA p. 60 owducted Umsdf as to win \m my» sovemnV 
esteem. 

While Alexand^ wm ing^ged in the si^ xtf 
Aor»05^ the brother of the prince of the Assakenes, 
under &e hope that it mtouM certainly detain him 
lpng> and perhaps might . baffle him at last, had 
excited a rebelUon, and, ivith a considerable forccy 
taking all the elephants in the country, had with- 
dra>vn to the mountains* When therefore Aornos 
W3^ reduped, Ale^n^ uwchpd for Dyrta^ tb^ 
principal dty of Assakene. In his way he found 
the tenitpry desqrted, awl, arriying at Uie city, he 
found th^'t also without inh^^bitants; Sa^tigfied 
tJbuen with tbi* evidwce tbp^t the insurjjectipp wd3 

little threatening, he comniitt^d the reduction of 
the rebellious Assakenej? to bis generajs Nearchus 
md Antio^vi^9 andje$»me4 his owniggjcbfor 
tb^ fodtt^^ 

But ih^ way was difficult, principally from 'M 
wpoda, a^^d affpjded great opportunity for an 
pnemyto obstruct hii? progress. A strong body 

pf picviqere w^ tber^fere smt forward to open 
the way- Proce^dipg thug, he w^s met by a 
deputatipu from ^m Indiw wmy, bearing the \md 

^ ajms pf it^ pfeief, as a peae^-o^erii^g, which 

Al^jwid^^rift policy would aot^i»w bim to refuse '• 

Not 

' ^ For thie, uonotioed by Arrian, the concunfing tettittlOp 

^ of PwkVMS imA Cwrtiw, (Pwd. 1- ^7- <^- 96- C^rt I S. 
^. 12.) niay be atlmittpd, being cpnsonant to bpth antjent and 
fiaod^rti accounts of the lodiii^. 

it, ' Hpw ^n;ian c^one to pmit this event, we <rannot pretend 
* to say, unless we suppose that ^e dotiMed the truth of k, 

* \mwm i* wfli «oittf4 mi the i9«i9ok9 ,«f A wtf Wus p4 

* * Ptolemy-' 
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Not yet arrived in the climate where elephants 
were commonly bred, those , animals, scarce and 
highly valued among the natives, were greatiy 
prized by Alexander. Desiiwis tiierefore of re-^ 
covering those which had been carried off by the 
Assakenes, he had directed Nearchus and Antio- 
chus, among inquiries about all circumstances of 
the country, to be diligent in search for them. 
InfintnatiiML then was obtained that the Assakenes, 
when they deserted their city and plains, , hadr 
turned their elq;)hettt8 to pasture en the banks of 
the JGodus ; audit was farther £3und, that, anumg 
the Indians in Alexander's service, some were 
professioiml elephant^hunters.^ These bdng sent 
in pursuit of the animals, brought all to the camp 
except two, which, as they imported, falling down 
preci^ces, had perished. 

* iHblemy/ It appears to me fieu* frortidear that Arrian has 
vwlwdly omitted the event, tho he has mentioned ndther the 
chiefs name (Aphrices in our copies of Diodorus, Eiyces in 
those of Cnrtitts) nor his catastrophe, as related by those his- 
torians. It ifirobservable that in Arrian's accoant of the r^>el- 
lion of the Assakene^ the name of the prince their leader is 
uiimentioned, and that, in the accounts of the other two his- 
torians of die opposition of Aphrices or Eryces, the naone of 
the people is unmentioned. It seems therefore at least possi- 
ble that Aphrices or Eryces was the leader of the Assakenes. 
The matteir is tittle import^euit Nor does it clearly Mlow 
that, if the catastrophe of that prince was unnoticed by both 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, therefore such a fact, so consonant 
with Asiadc manners iik g^eral, and*- Indian particularly, 
shoidd be diteFedited; the p^dpal ofbject of those writers 
having been, as Arrian's aner them, a milit^y history of 
Alexander and of themselves.' The cmijecture, in the Uni« 
yeraal History, that the duaay of Aphnoes wa]» compostfi 
' mostly 6f niercenaries, may well be admitted, as consonant 
with Arrian's account of the Indian* military. 
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SECTION iir, \ 

Fancies of the Greeks concerning the Expedition of Bacchus 
to India, Ready Submission of the City and Province m/ 
Nysa to Alexander, and Conquest as far as the River Indus 
completed, 

CHAP. W H I L E the army was within the extensive bounds 

T TTT ** 

of the Persian empire, tho among various nations^ 
differing in speech, as in manners, habits, tradi«r 
tions and superstitions, yet the language of govern- 
ment would be everywhere Persian ; everywhere, 
even among the natives, would be many who could 
speak Persian ; and, as many among the Greeks 
were conversant with the Persian, means for 
information about any matter of extensive :noto- 
riety would not wholly fail for any wha desired it. 
Nevertheless, concerning those Persian provinces 
which lay beyond all ordinary resort of the Greeks, 
some of their writers, whether more indulging their 
fancies, or pursuing a view to profit from popufair 
curiosity and credulity, published some very'^xli-a- 
vagant stories. And now a more favorable field 
for them was opened. Interpreters would be 
found still for Alexander and his principal officers; 
but, for others, means to communicate with the 
natives would be .rare and sc9.nty.' Arrian indi- 
Arr. 1. 4. cates a suspicion that Alexanderhimselfy profiting 
from thqse circumstances, promoted the bplief of 
some fictions calculated to assist his purposes; 
and especially ta reconcile the Grecian part of hi& 
army to his ulterior views. 
Tradition was old among the Greeks that their 

3 god 
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god Dionysus, called also Bacchus, was taken sect. 
from the womb of his dying mother Semele, at ».-,.,^J— / 
Thebes . in Boeotia, and placed for maturity of •^"- *• ^• 
birth, by his father Jupiter, in his own thigh, cummuit. 

ells gcrsPt» 

whence he was delivered in due time at Nysa, in Gr. & Rom. 
that part of the country westward of the Red Sea, 
.now reckoned a part of Egypt, but antiently at- 
tributed to Arabia. Tradition also was old that Eunp. 
Dionysus, at the head of an army from Greece, °^ ^' 
penetrated to India, and even conquered a part of 
that extensive country. Concerning however, all 
circumstances of this conqueror, traditions greatly 
varied. Hence, among the Grecian writers, com^ 
paring those traditions with oneanother,. and with 
matters of more authenticated, tlio still obscure, 
history, some supposed there were three of the 
name of Dionysus ; one Grecian, one Egyptian 
ojf Arabian, one Indian, while others inclined to 
believe Dionysus and Bacchus but additional 
names or tides of the famed Egyptian con- 
queror Sesostris. 

In the country where Alexander now was, be- Arr.i. j. 

tween the rivers Cophen and Indus, was a principal 

city to which the Greeks, probably following as 

nearly as they could the Indian pronunciation, 

gave the name of Nyssa. Alexander, on his 

march toward this city, had just entered the tent 

,prep9.red for him, when the arrival of a deputation 

from it was announced. With his helmet and 

.aarmour still on, and covered as he was with dust, 

he. directed that the deputies should be introduced. 

Struck with the sight of so renowned a conqueror, 

i» habit so unceremonious yet so warlike, thciy fell 

on 
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on the ground and held sfleAee. Afexatidef bbw- 
ever krodly greeting them, thej^ to$t, aEnrf Acu- 
phis, iheit chief*, addressed ' him thiis : ^ The 
Nj/^sfeatts, 6 king ! tfffbu^ tfs, beseech yotr, 
f€f the sake of tte god Dionysns, whom you 
revCi^, to gWiiit them the corttihu&nce of theiir 
actual free constitution. For Dionysus, after 
hfe had conquered India, before he returned 
toward' the Gredan sea, founded their city, and 
peopled it with his invalid soldiers, who were 
congenial with himself, for a perpetual memo- 
rial of his irtctories; as you have fimnded 
Alexandreia in Egypt, and Alexandreia at Cau- 
casus, and are now founding other cities, and 
will fotmd still more; your achievettients far 
exceeding those of Dionysus. That deity, in 
honor of his nurse Nyssa, gave our city its naitie, 
and its territory he called Npsaea ; and from his 
having, as our mythology and yours teacheS, 
grown to maturity for birth in Jupiter's thi^, 
he gave to the neighbouring mountain the name 
of Meron, which, in our language, ds in yours, 
means a Thigh. From him we derive that free 
and regular government uiider wHicih Wehavfe 
lived. If farther proof were needful that Diony- 
sus was our founder, we have it iri this singu- 
larity, that ivy, the plant sacred to that god, 
flourishes here, and is found nowhere elife 
thrott^out India.' 
Tins speech, the historian says, ^ was gratefdl 

^ to 



* 'Oi a aiHf itai B«xx«i 'itovnr. Vulcaniiis has .tra0(9la|l»d 
this, Qtit ipsi et 6acchi erttnt, which the learned annotatpr 
Gronovius has allowed to pass without comment. 



CONSTITUTION Ot^YS$A. |6i 

^ to AleKander, who desired that the traditions of ^*ct. 
^ the ^pcidiiion of Dionysus to India, and of his 

* being founder of the city of Nyssa, should have 

* credit ; that so he might himself obtain the esti* 
^ mation of having already eqi^alled the extent of 

* conquest of Dionysus, and soon of having sup- 
^ passed it ; for thus he thought the Macedonians 
^ would be led to have the same teal with himself 
^ for farther conquest. He therefore readily 

* granted to the Nyssaeans the privileges they 

* solicited/ - . 

It se^QQs here clearly indicated that official re- 
port' was made to the army of what passed at the 
etidience of tile Nyssaean deputies ; and it appears 
lii^y probable that, if what is related really 
passed, it' was preconc«rted with the heads of the 
Nyssaean government. Nevertheless it is cleaarly 
]!>ossible that^ the speech of Acuphis may have 
differed widely from Aat reported. For no Greek 
would imderstand him speaking his own language ; 
and so opportunity was open for representii^ it 
6uch as wight best suit Alexander's purpose* 

The Nyssasan constitution, we are informed, 
was aristoeratical ; a senate of three hundred hold- 
ing the principal pow^ers^of goyermnenb In am- 
foming tins constitution Alexand^ declared his 
approbaition of It, and of the system of law and 
liHMledfaxJhninistrationofdieNyssaean ProbaUy 
in all^ kis cdn<|uests he took some contribution ^ 
tforce to^ his army< Of the Nyssicans he demanded 
^iflire^ hundred horse ; but whether through jealousy^ 
or whether proposing honor, he required that one 
hundred should be of t)ie senate, with AcupUs^t 

VOL. X. »c . — iheir 
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CHAP, their head. This distressed the Nyssaean leadens. 

^ — , — ' Three hundred horse, they said, or more, they 
would willingly furnish ; but, deprived of one third 
of their most efficient numbers, they could not 
answer for the consequences : Double the number 
of another description they could well spare. In 
the Nyssaean, as in all free governments, there 
would be parties ; but whether the subtraction of 
one third of the senate would have indangered the 
preponderance of the actually ruling party, or only 
such a number of the senate were averse to the 
active and hazardous service which Alexander 
would expect of them, no account shows. Alexr 
ander however conceded to the remonstrance; 
took ©nly the three hundred cavalry which he had 
demanded, not requiring that any should be sena^ 
tors, and he appointed Acuphis his lieutenant of 
the province " ; accepting his son, and his grand- 
son by a daughter, as his substitutes for military 
service. 

Alexander would not quit Nyssa without visit- 
ing the antiquities, which were said to prove the 
foundation of that city by the Grecian Dionysus, 
or Bacchus, and the mountain Meron, where ivy 
grew. In his visit to them he wa^ attended by 
a considerable escort of horse and foot ; and the 
soldiers, in ascending the mountain, delighted 
with the ivyy which they had not for a long time 
seen (for in India,, says Ai^rian, even where vines 
doitrish ivy is not found) eagerly gathering it, 

*^ tva^X^- "^^i^ ^i^®' ^^^ occurring in Arrian's account 
of the Persian emi»re, we find ccmimohly used by him' to 
designate chiefs of provinces in India. 
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made themselves crowns ; singing hjrmns to Dio- 
nysus, and calling on him by his various names. 
Fa:rther than to establish the credit of the traditions, 
which possibly may have been reported to the 
army in the Greek language (somewhat more 
accommodated to former Grecian belief or fancy 
than they were delivered, if at all delivered, in the 
Jndian) Alexander sacrificed there to Dionysus, 
and entertained the principal persons about him 
with a banquet. 

Thus far Arrian appears to have credited the 
accounts in his time extant. If some writers, he 
adds, should be believed, some of the eminent 
personages, entertained on that occasion by the 
conqueror of Asia, emulated the extravagancies of 
the bacchanals at the festivals of Dionysus in • 
Greece ; running abbut with wild gestures, as if 
under inspiration from the god, and uttering the 
exclamaticHis and invocations commonly used at 
those festivals". * I leave this,' says the histo- 
rian, * to everyone's opinion ; but I cannot in- Anr. i ^ 

* tirely agree \yith Eratosthenes of Cyrene, who **^* 

* asserts that the disposition of the Macedonians, 
^ to ^tify. Alexander's vanity, produced orspred 
^ and confirmed the stories of conquests attributed 
/ to the.gpds. Finding a cavern, if we- should 
.^ believe him, among the mountains of. Paropa- 
^ /misus, and, either hearing some story current in 
5 the country, or themselves ccmibining fancies 
vand rumors, they amused themselves with as- 
^ serting that ,the mountain there in India was 

^ Caucasus 

. '* For these may be seen Potter's antiquities of, Greece^ 
ch. «o, of the Religion of Greece. 

M 2 
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CHAF. * (>aticasus, extending thus far from the Euxine 

* sea, find thSt the cavern wias that in which, ac- 

* cording to mythology, Prometheus was chained, 

* on whose bowels an eagle fed, till Hercules, in 
^ the course of his eastern conquests, passing that 
'^ t^y, killed the eagle and set the^ sufferer at 
^ Bberty. So also seeing, in the same part c^ 
^ India, neat cattle, with a mark burnt bn their 

* skin resembling a club, they took this for proof 

* that Hercules had been there. Similar niatterS 

* concerning the expedition of Dionysus are 

* treated by Eratosthenes a1s fables. For myself, 
^ all that relates to both those deities I leave to 

* th^ discussion of others.* 



SECTION IV. 

, * ^ 

Circumstances of the Northern part of India beyond the 
Indus: Alliances formed by Alexander heyond the Indus y 
aid War tarried beyond the Hydhspes: The Dominion of 
PoruS' conquered: Grecian Colomes established on ih^ 
Hydaspes.^ 

Curiosity appears to have been a passion of 
Akxander^ hardly iess than amotion. But with 
hoti^ s^ mft^kwe before observed, were connected 
bkinpive views for bw6& Jiii Mainkitid, yet not 
Jllfitrrd by a mitfb 4^cter regard fer the mghts 
of Jany foreisr pec^e :l;h&ti wei^iojiuhlly a6kt^- 
teged eio^. the f eputAieim Greeks. ' With silch 
^waiiecwas esp^ikUyM^ir(^s of ^(geing -thib 
Imlian i dcaw, . smd .^lot^ and 

he had iafcdbrdingly directed Hephsestion to con- 
Btruot a bridge over the Indus for the passage of 
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his anny, that he mig^t commaiid both banks^ 
and to biiild a ntmiber of vessels for tne transport 
of i^ecesss^^r^ down the streiain, a^id for means 
of supporting the army on either ^ide from the 
other. His inducement to postpone; this favorit^ 
object itx ^e purpose of still extending conques| 
eastv/ard, not directly. stated by Arrian, may yet, 
in his common deficiency of political information, 
be in some degree gathered from his mpitary 
narrative ; which often af&)rds assistance for e^ti- 
mating the political information furnished bv writers 
less judicious, oi; less care^l of authority. / » 

,i The people beyond the Indus appear to hwp 
b^en less divided into small states, hosti|e to ^\cb 
other, than tho^e on the Persian si4e* There wa$ 
^lyeve^ i^no^g jthem, a|; t^s time, extei^siye 
apf^rehension of t^e ambition of Porus, thq sQr 
verem of a large 4ominion beypnd tjbe n^t g^ 
boundary yiyer of the cpuntry, the Hydagpes« 
tip them therefore the arrival of a conqueror 
liJ^e Ajex^der, famed for generosity as for iavif^ 
cibility, w£(s, an atispiciou§ ev^t The priiM;^j»|^ 
;d^ in, these ^prt^em pafts, bqtweai the li^dw 
aj»^ t|^e |iy(^aspeS;| is call^, by Ar^an, Ta^ij^ 
^ff its chief Tii3^iles., ^\A it appeftrs j^rpm 
<^iii9do|us fg^d. Curtius . tJ^at Taxile^ was ^ title; 
^4 ^e qa^, in ipqr editicms of the forn^ Arr.1.5. 
^^p^yis, pf the jatt^, pmpl^is^ According to t^ ^ 
j^rpbf^ble ac^^p^t of,pipdprus,<when.Ale3^nde^ mod. L 17. 
wfl# jn jSogdiana^ pn .embassy fit)m;Taxiles,^.J^ ** 
fit^itfiedr l?um^ , iJp\M^ng Ijis impprial prpteg^i^ 
iP^:>fiwMF pffflrfflptii?9 |lia^i,^cJRg9gf C«t. i. •. 

I^? &vpr, provisions were furnii^ied, and all friencUy 

u 3 offices 
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Chap, offices done, to Hephaeston, while employed in 
preparing for the passage of the Indus. But, 
according to all the writers, it seems probable that 
Alexander's resolution was not decided till he had 
crossed that great river. Taxiles then came him- 
self to wait upon him, and the result was, that 
Alexander undertook to ^ve him security in his 
dominion, by invading the territory of Poms, 
whose ambition he dreaded. 

On the left bank of die Indus the army halted 
some time, and a solemn sacrifice was performed 
there, according to the Grecian ritual. A sacri- 
fice for the army being a feast for the army, the 
purpose of Alexander's piety, obviously, was to 
infuse cheerfulness under the view of new diflfi- 
culties and dangers to be encountered, when all 
might have been supposed already ended, with 
wealth and glory, beyopd common measure, already 
acquired. The march was then resumed for Taxila. 
There the disposition of the people seconding that 
of their chief, all was ma^e satisfactory for the 
army and its commander. Pleased with their 
conduct, Alexander granted a desired addition 
to their territory ; at the expense of what other 
prince or people the historian has not said. The 
fame however of his liberality, combined with 
that of his victories, produced advantageous con- 
sequences. At Taxila where, according to the 
chronology of Diodorus (for Arrian is often de- 
ficient in marking seasons) he took his winter 
quarters, the brother of Ambisares, who held a 
principality in the Indian highlands, arrived, at 
the head of an embassy, soliciting friendship and 

^ bringing 
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braigitig presents ; the custom still of the Indians 
to those whom, fearing, they would honor ; and 
a similar deputation arrived from Doxares, design 
nated by Arrian as chief of the law" ; perhaps a 
chief of the bramins. 

Leisure then, on account of the season, occur- 
ring, Alexander gratified the army with another 
sacrifice, and added the entertainment of gymnic 
games, and equestrian military exercises ; whether 
simply horseraces, or perhaps rather contests, in 
arms, like the tilts and tournaments of our fore- 
fathers. The disposition of prince and people to 
admit his sovereinty, for the sake of his powerful 
protection against the pretensions of one to whom 
they were averse, appears to have in some degree 
invited him to leave here, as a cdony, those of 
his army, become by wounds or fatigue, since his 
last measure of the kind, less fit for service to 
insue. To superintend the establishment a Mace- 
donian, Philip son of Machatas, was appointed to 
the dignity and authority of satrap, with a military 
force under his command. 

The great king, Porus, whose ambition the 
Indians between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
dreaded, seems to have been checked in his pur- 
pose of invasion by information that they had 
gained, from a country before unheard of, so ex- 
traordinary a conqueror for thdr protector. In- 
stead of crossing the Hydaspes, for which he had 
prepared, he sat down with his army behind that 
boundary river. Alexander resolved ujpon, what 
is often die most effectual mode of defence for a 

country, 
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CH AF. eotintiy, attacking the/men^ ; and^ iirlherflic^MJ 
^^^' . circumstances, it seemed dale only w*y to giw 
security to sul^ects who had iT^untafilya^o^ptted 
his empire* With this view he ordered a suffi- 
cient number of the boats, whid) had be^ rpre^ 
pored fc»r the navigation of the Indus^ to betnrought 
l)^ land to the Hydaapes-. . We have seen^ in ib^ 
authentic nuarratives of Thocydides and Xenofdti^ 
intite vessels of war, r^f die antient €0nfitni:6lkHi^ 
with ^ scemtytneana of the* Greoan repnbli(C0) 
conveyed some mifes^ o<¥er hmdi i For easier mtrr 
mge ibe far greater distance &)i: AleKaiiderV{>iii^ 
pose, tfie vesiels ivere cut in two,, and abixie m 
tfavee/ to he put together again on th^ wamA ^K- 
^ring was advanced''^; the raiciy se!aaoD)M 
that pajDt of India, when also^the mekiiig oi ^ 
mow mi the range of* {mountains, winch 'ArriM 
QtiHjcalls Gaaotsufr,' assisted to^jfilbthe rivers. j.Iii 
aunmer and autumn the Hydaspes isi in.^part^ 
lbittabi& lAlexander gave out that he mewitf 4(^ 
:wait for that favoraUe season^ ajftd^ to^fitc^ 
stores in his station accordiii^. ]!!{everthe]esi9 
he mademovemecte for .the piu^se of alarming, 
9& ifkhe would atb^npt the passage .'widtherbof^l. 
About fifteen miks above the enemy 'sfstatjoinsdi)- 
cNBonstapbceB iaiforded opportunities of wbicb^ fae 
thoughtohe-^mi^ avail himaelfl^ ISieiBhae^tC^ 
both sides tvere woody, ami in)die>stream'r ifMrft 
iwoded 3]and*iof i^oa^iesrtent. liBoats ^then w6ie fiO 
conveyed by land, and so deposited, as not t^-h^ 

•pt^iCiittiDg vessels in two, \o lengthen tiiem, il^ a *dl- 
knowj) practice of modem times. 

'I Sai©?. Arr. 1. Si c. 9/ 




^)iQfQ. StH&s also^^0.eK4^ief9fbedding, wer^ pre- 
paid in tbe wa^y M8{ial formft^. /«r f 

Pr^mration l^ing co«n|deted, th^ cojOQ^aiiid : ofr 
tbe^^iampy with the miun bo4y o^ ttie ipfaiitvyi: wi% 
oemmk^ to Craterus, whi^ Ali^tmdeir h^p$e)ff 
as in ocdviary course, up^rtQok the busiwysi^f 
mo8t cafitical 4i$ciiJily fuid; dap^r^ A^ pa^^age by 
thftUandrf- Mi(Jw9yj betiyeWs jdaie :fpf49Pnan(|,,the Arr.1.5. 
ilfm^, i.^trimg body was stationed under Meleager, 
Atteliw^ and Gorgiaa* <: r. . 

'.^itn seems to feav^ recJootn^ |)i^..I^di^ Arr.is. 
l^'3»foreeTtopwd forty th^^q^m^ ft)ot,>ab«rt "^ ^^^^^ 
shi . / tbcma^nd hwse^ four ^biiindred , and l^e^^ 
cbajriote, and «or^ tha^ Itym* bwdrefl <el6phbi^ } 
9oi) heusays it \ra« m good condj^^o;^ mid. w^ 
disdpiined 'i.i Ale^ wder's pupaberMa^ pi^tiQ^^ 
by uoDcvr but iti is lovidi^tthat, his tck^m^ ^0fi 
great; and Arrian.sUfl&eiemtly9faowi»tha|^:JKSfor«9 
oaiAe/bank qf Ihe Hydaspes .wa^.> jK>w^Y6ii|. ^ .Ijl 
addilKm.to his Greciian maabers, OAd <|Jbo$^ l^gn 
tken^uthempartof ins new^mupkft? b?* ba^ m. 
vaky^probfA)ly the best o£.i/4b8i)D^ fvQtn. AntfbpsJB^ 
iPatopsunisus, £a)Otiiav Sogdia, Scytl^ uttidiAaft 
Ptobftblyf his Amlic infantry, in ^conaidfOtl^tiaAd^ 
the: extent jof^ counttyihei had iin v^w^tp^tirmieisfv 
and his desuse ^ojuick pcqgcess, was not propor* 
taonally numerous. J ^'itrmr oii 

Depending 

^' Diodonis, ia our cooies 0/ kis work,^ ireporlii ' Poniiji 
Wfy atfoVe^fift^iionidPfcdt/'&r^ tbotfsand lioffe€,'nMl<e 

;to» .01^: )*<Wifl^4 ^^ajift^i ^.ahunftr^^ ;aii4. thirt J ^ 
Dbants^'our comet of Curtiiis give him only thirty thoasaincl 
iBot, \bree hunored chariots, Without notice of other cavali^, 
.iEm) .eighty-five elephants. 
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CM A P. Depending then much on his cavalry, his fear 
was. of the enemy's elephants, which horses,- 
unused to them, will not approach. To provide 
facility therefore for landing, where he proposed, 
under his own lead, he directed Craterus to make 
all demonstration of the purpose of crossing near 
the enemy's station, with the view to retain his 
elephants there ; but not actually to cross till it 
might be ascertained that the elephants were 
moving toward where the crossing had been ef- 

Arr,i.6. fected. A thunderstorm, on that night, with 
heavy rain, assisted the purpose of concealment, 
and, ceasing toward daybreak, did not interrupt 
the passage of the river. Alexander, taking with 
him Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Seleucus and Perdic- 
cas (the three former afterward known as sove- 
reins of powerful kingdoms) led the way in a 
triaconter. As they passed the iland in the river, 
they came unavoidably in view of an outpost of 
the enemy ; not of force to resist, but whence 
intelligence was hastened to Poms. Reaching 
land, Alexander was the first to leap ashore, and 
all the cavalry debarked safely ; but, instead of 
the main land, it was' found to be an iland of 
considerable extent, with a channel intervening, 
not broad, but, with the rain of the night, become 
so deep that it was apprehended the boats would 
be wanted for reaching the desired shore. Thus 
opportunity would be given for Poms to bring up 
his elephants, which must make it impossible to 
land the horses; With diligent trial however a 
ford was found, which even the in£EUitry could 
pass, tho with the water breast high. . Thus the 

whole 
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tvholfe force, about five thousand horse and six sect. 

rv. 
thousand foot, without opposition reached the * — #^— - 

enemy's side of the river. 

As soon then as arrangement for the business in 
view was completed, Alexander hastened forward 
with his cavalry; satisfied that, if Porus came 
against him with overbearing numbers, he could 
avoid contest till he might be supported ; if with 
ti smaller force he might defeat it. Hie bowmen, 
under the command of Tauron, were ordered to 
follow with the utmost speed, and the heavy- 
armed, as heavy-armed best might ; all having to 
incounter the difficulties of marshy ground which, 
to a great extent, bordered the river. 

He had hot proceeded far when, over the flat, 
a hostile force, was at a distance, seen approach- 
ing. Uncertain whether this might be a part or 
the whole of the enemy's army, he sent forward 
his horse-bowmen to check them. Assured then, 
by his scouts, of the hostile numbers, and of their 
kind, about two thousand horse with a hundred 
and twenty chariots, hi hastened at the head of 
his regular cavalry against them. They hardly 
stood a charge, to which indeed they were unequal.; 
the chariots, from the swampiness of the ground 
being little capable of acting, and the cavalry too 
inferior in number'*. In pursuit about four hun- 
dred were slain, and, among them, their young 

commander, 

" This, Arrian tells us, was Ptolemy's account, which he 
preferred; Ptolemy, having been present, and about Alex- 
ander's person. Aristobulus, he says, reported somewhat 
differently, and others, he adds, related circumstances which 
^em to have been known to neither. 



1 
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CBAF. qpiniDSsclf^i t^^ spa of Po^s* All the cbariots 

v.^ — ,,_-* w0re taken, with their hprs^ 

Porus was quickly infonned pf.thia^ disiMSter, 
To ttkOf[e iifom his actual sitaaticm waf^ hazardous, 
because pf the tl^eateping a^peqt of the forces 
u^der Cratmi^ Yet, afteaf shott consideraticoi^ 
(H»ly leaving a small body of foot with a few 
e}^antstx> disturb the Iwdmg, if that general 
should .crodsi the river, he hastened, with his 
priiic^pa^ forci^,, about thirty thousand foot^ fom; 
thoi^sand horse,, thpe^ Jtiupdred chariots, anc^ two 
h^ijindredelephants, immediajbe^y againsthis imjperial 
opponent. Knojy^pgth®,foi^3*?y, or y^eUinfo 
of it, in a tract exten^vely marshy h^ halted oji^ a 
s^i^y plain, ijufficieptlyffirm for the actiqn ^f ^Ip^tb 
qt^^Gi^ and cl^riatSiiSmd there formed in ord^ 
9^ ]|p^e. . His eleijhants hje placpd in front, ai 
i^ei^s . of about a.,hun4red feet; ^s chariot^ 
ofXr jflip .same lii^ p tj^e wi^^; his infajitijj 
bel^fni^.the elephants, and his cavalry behind the 

cnanots; ^ ;-, ,., ...r , -, f V / ♦ ■,■'•> > r.,f 

Arr J. 5. v^ V^^^^T approjaphing^^dy^ewwg the grouflj| 
^^ .life ei^my'&,.prde;^,,pi;esently ol^seryed .theaj 

l^,,.,qprs^„woj^ .^t,|ppro^hthe.^lephai\t|^ 
^d J^ ^n^try^TfVjasj^yjt fufficiepj^y u»ii^e|«MW,|Sj^ 
tllf.ptt^pt. .^^t % ^ngs.were,:^eryipiir^jjf 
l^^gggr^ ^y the ground on either side. He bad 
i^qi^ed extensive experience of the marshes on 

would impede the action of the enemy's dmxib!^ 
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yet would not deny action for his own horse. 
Presently therefore he determined, without WBtiting 
for his main body of inftinlry under Cfeterus, 
immediately to use his superior forcei of caValry, 
With this view, taking himself the l^ad (iff the 
greater part of it, he committed the infantry to 
Sdeucus, Antigpnus, and Tauron, with orders to 
»void ingaging till they should see the arrangemeiit 
of the enemy's infantry disturbed through his 
tfiovement A smaller body of horse he put 
^derthe command of Coenus, directing him to 
turn the enemy's right, and, if possible, proceeding 
tti|Hdly behind his whole line, to attack the rear 
ctf the cavalry of his left, which he proposed him* 
self to attack in flank. 

The acticm was begun in front by Alexander's 
horse-bowmen, in number about a tbouslandy 
against the chariots of the eneiny's left. Their 
^9(^pond, distressing the diarioteers, and reaching 
the cavalry beyond them, ingaged the attention of 
both, wl^ Alexander, with his choicest body of 
horse, gained their flank. Observing this, they e. 17. 
were changing their front to receive him^ when 
Coenus, having aUy executed his orders, 'apped!i^ 
in their rear. A dkmble front thus bebame iieces^ 

• 

^ary ior !hem, and befin^ they eould coinptet^ the 
iii¥angemeift, Alexander, who had watched the 
djpipbrtunity, made his charge^ Ptesendy thrown 
hMo ' cbnffosion, they retreMed fon^^' tfieir ele- 
tAialit^^a&>tOafrk«Kfly^fbini^ ^ 

. *Aus arose opportd Alexander 

had prepared his generals of infantry to Inlfce 
advantage. The phalanx, it appears, was ftir- 

nished 
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euAP. nished for the occasion with darts, as dte Roman 
1 ^ ' » legionaries with the p'ilum; for the long spear, 
ordinarily its only weapon, highly formidable 
against men and horses, would be of no efficacy 
against elephants. Their darts, the historian says, 
disabled many of the riders, and annoyed the 
beasts themselves. But wherever an elephant 
went forward against the phalanx, in however close 
order with protruded spears, he broke the order 
and made his way. The Indian cavahy, mean- 
while habituated to elephants, went familiarly 
among them, and, thus gaining protection and 
incouragement, formed again in a body, and again 
met Alexander. But Coenus had now joined him : 
numbers and discipline together gave prepon^- 
derance, and the Indian cavalry fled again toward 
the elephants for protection. * 

Then, in the Indian army, all became confusion. 
Infantry, horse, and elephaMs were mixed. Some 
of those formidable beasts, raging with wounds, 
became ungovernable. Some had lost those 
riders who should have governed them, and then 
were no less formidable to friends than foes. 
Some wounded, all tired, at length, as if by con- 
sent, refusing farther efforts in the direction against 
the enemy^ bellowing in concert, they withdrew. 
Alexander, observing this, directed the phalanx 
to take its proper formation, with closed shields 
and protruded spears, and fNress upon this no 
longer formidable enemiy; and, the cavalry at 
the s&me time charging, the victory was quickly 
completie. 
c. 18. Meanwhile Crat^:us had crossed the river, and, 

with 
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Avith fresh troops^ intercepted the aheady fatigued sect. 
retiring troops. Three thousand of the Indian 
eavabry are said to have been killed ; mostly on 
the field of battle ; and near twenty thousand foot : 
all the elephants, and all the chariots, not de- 
stroyed were taken. A second son of Porus was 
among the slain, and most of his principal officers. 
Porus, himself, while any remained to fight about 
him, was, on his elephant, in the thickest of the 
contest. He wore a coat of mail of uncommon 
excellence ; but that, according to the universal 
practice of generals among the antients, he might 
be an example in action for his soldiers, his right 
arm must be free for the use of weapons, and his 
right shoulder was therefore less protected. Emi- 
nent among his troops he was especially an object 
for the enemy's aim, and, in his right shoulder he 
received a wound. Disabled thus for the office of 
a soldier, and through the slaughter of many and 
flight of most of the rest of his troops, the business 
of a general no longer remaining for hiin, he at 
length allowed his attendants to turn his elephant, 
and, among the last, he withdrew. Alexander, 
inform^ that he was in danger from the indis- 
criminate fury of pursuers, and generously desirous 
to obviate it, sent Taxiles after him ; who, on a 
swift horse overtaking him, said he brought a 
message from the Macedonian king. But the 
indignant Indian prince, seeing an antient enemy, 
continued his way, and, disabled as he was, threat- 
aped him with h^f weapon. Taxiles upon this 
withdrew, and hastened back to report the occur- 
rence. Alexander, not thus driven from his pur- 
pose, 
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CHAP, pose, sent several others, and among them MetoHkf 
an Indian, long know^ to Poms, aiM alwa^d tipon 
jfriendly terms with him. Poms, at length ovot- 
talcen; was suffering severely from fatigne, and 
especially from thirst. Persuaded then, or, rathei^j 
throagh inability to proceed, necessitated to stop 
fyt refreshment, he at length consented to return 
and surrender himself. 

Alexander, informed of his approach, advanced 
toward him on horseback, att^ided by his band 
bf companions. Admiring his form and size (he 
is said to have been a very handsfome man above 
common height) "^ and still more the unbroken 
ttajesty of his demeanor, he desired him to speak 
ilis wishes. Poms answered, * to be treated as a 
latog.' * That* replied Alexander, ^ shall be on my 

* own account ; but I desire you to sp^dc your 
^ wishes^ on your own.' ' Poms answered, ^all I 

* desire is what I have already said.' Treaty was 
Aus concluded. Alexander restored Porus to his 
Uirone ; even inlarged his dominion, and ever after 
found in him a ftdthful friend. Such is Arrian's 
aiecount; ^md, for his general scrupulousness he 
mny {>erhaps be tmsted liei'e, even for woinfe 
^Spoken; Ptolemy, his principal guide, if he did 
not' hear them, having been in ia sitiiatioti to have 
•all inHMmafion from those in the waiy of heai^g, 

' After 

"• More ttian fire cubits. (Arr. 1. 5. c- 19.) Plutarcli Bays 
.moftt:Writec& allowed hi;^ more than four cubita ai^^^^fdo^. 
Y. ^lex, p. 63a.. B. Plutarch mentions letters of Alexander, 
(p. 638,) giving account of this victory over I^orus. How It 
iifui ^^en^afti numerous, letleni of Al^xap^er reporfii^SabiA 
progress in conquest, mentioned b^^ Plutarch, have remained 
whoUy without notice from Aman, is a question that appt- 



a (}uestio 
ti " 
whicih I bave never met with discussion. 



re^lv should have ingaged the attention of critics, but of 
c5i I 
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(' After the battle, among tibe victor's eaiiiest sect 
cares was the burial of the slain. Perhaps official .— 
accounts, Arrian's authorities, would exaggerate' 
the loss on the Indian side, and extenuate that on 
the Grecian. « If our copies of Arrian should be 
trusted, of six thousand infantry ingaged, only 
eighty fell ; but it may seem not unlikely that he 
wrote eight hundred "^ Of the cavalry it is ac- 
knowjeged that two hundred and twenty were 
killed, of whom twenty were of the body intitled 
royal companions'*. Without distinction they 
seem to have been esteemed intitled to extraor- 
dinary honors, or Alexander's policy led him 
to bestow such. The funeral, in addition to the 
ordinary rites, was celebrated with gymnic exer- 
cises and horseraces, in the manner of the funerals 
of eminent men in the heroic ages, described by 
Homer. 

Of little real importance, yet, for the extensive 
celebrity of the animal, and for the honor testified 
by Arrian to have been paid to his memory, it 
must not be omitted to mention that Alexander s 
favorite horse died here. On this occasion only 

he 

• ' ^ From or AOHKOXIOI to OFAOHKONTA, the change, as 
those who have observed the various forms of Grecian letters,* 
in writing and ingraving, will be aware, might be less violent 
than the differences often found in different manuscripts of the 
same work. 

*' I am induced to hope and believe I have given fairly 
the sense of Arrian's succinct account of this celebrated battle ; 
tho some of his phrases have been so disturbed by caieless 
or ignorant transcribers, (a misfortune to which the antient 
military writers have been, more perhaps than all others, 
subject) that I would not undertake to give an exact ti-ansla- 
tion of them, even with allowance to admit the learned Gro- 
novius's proposed corrections ; which however are valuable. 

VOL, X. N 
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c H A p» he is found mentioned by tfiat writer, whose word^ 
on the subject, as neariy as they may be rendered; 
will, among all that has been transmitted on it 
from antiquity, be perhaps most worthy of the 
rider's attention, if not even alone fit for serious 
history. ' On the field of the battle, fought with 
Porus,' says Arrian, ^ Alexander built a town, 
which he named Nicaea, Victc«y-town ; and, 
where he crossed the Hydaspes, smother, which 
he called Bucephak, in honor of his favorite 
horse, Bucephalas, which, in his thirtieth year, 
died there ''. That horse was tall, and of generoi® 
temper, and would admit none but Alexander to 
mount him. From a mark of a bull's head im- 
printed on him, he had his name BucephaUfcS, 
bullhead ; tho some say that a natural white 
mark on his forehead, resemUing a bull's head, 
his general color being black, gave occasion for 
the name. This horse, being in the Uxiaii 
country, missing, Alexander caused proclama- 
tion to be promulgated, that if the horse was 
not brought to him, he would put the whole 
natk)n to the sword ; and presentiy tfie horse 
was brought. Such was Alexander's estimation 
of the animal, and such the fear of ijbat prince 
among the Barbarians.' 



'* Error in transcription of tbe numeral here, according U^ 
all accounts of tbis famous horse, may be suspected.r 
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' SECTION V. 

• _ * 

CcmtifuHoM q/ Jfidiim SM^: Subordinate So'^ei^inti^S ; 

Free Cities; Trade on the Indus: War prosecute^ by 

Alexander in India. 

•The conquered Indian prince's magnanimity, 
a»cl Alexander's generosity, have been, from their 
age to this, themes for declamatory writers. Alex- 
amkr^s policy for his Indian conquests ; how he 
acconiDfiodated his poli^k^al arrangements to his 
genetosity, so that his acquisitions remained, not 
to liim only, but long to his successors, has not 
been whh equal diHgaice transmitted. Never- 
theless Arrian's narrative, clicked, as apparently 
it was, by his situation under a despotic govern- 
metit, affords indications deserving attention ; and, 
events within our own times having brought cir- 
euittstances of that great and variously interesting 
country more within the sphere of Europ^n 
ilrfermation, the diCgence and learning and imlentg 
of recent inquirers, some visiting the cotintrfed, 
others comparing all accounts, have warranted the 
exaetness of airtient reports, especially Arrian^s, 
of Alexander's transactions there. 

Whether Poms was a completely independent 
prince, or, like many powerful Indian chiefs of 
modem times, owed a degiiee of fealt^ to some 
paramount soverem, seems uncertain : but tbe 
btttt? appears probable. Thus he would be the 
KKMfe prepared to be satisfied, in his restored do- 
iQiridn, to acknowlege Alexander as a superior, 

K 2 holding. 
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^un.^' holding, as he appears to have done, perfect 
friendship with him. Arrang«nent with that 
prince then being settled, Alexander committed to 
Craterus the business of superintending the build* 
ing o{ the newly founded towns, and giving order 
to the population established there, while he pro- 
ceeded himself to farther conquest. 

Bordering on the kingdom of Porus was the, 
country of the Glausees, or Glaucaned^s ; of not 
great extent, b^t highly fruitful, and, through dili- 
gent use of great opportunitfes for commerce, 
more than ordinarily populous and wealthy. OC 
thi^rty-seven towns within it, the least is said t^ 
have had five thousand inhabitants ; some above 
ten thousand ; and of numerous villages, some, 
were hardly inferior in population to the towiis< 
Popular government is mentioned, by Arrian, as 
not uncommon among the Indian nations, and- 
such seems to have been that of the Glau6ees., 
With the too ordinary carelessness of the antients, 
about just cause against those they called bar-, 
barians, the historian has omitted mention of any 
for war with this people ; unless it may be under- 
stood from him that they had been enemies to. 
Porus, who, with all his great qualities, evidi^tly 
an ambitious prince, may have put forward pre- 
tensions adverse to their claim of independency. 
Alexander however determining that they should 
be, his subject^, led a select body into Uieir coun-^ 
try; Probably the terms he offered were libeml» 
in the, spirit of the Macedonian free constituti<m ;; 
and prqbably they felt need of ^, protecjor, an4 
were more disposed to trust Alexander than any 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring potentate. However, without battle s £ c t. 
or siege, they came to a composition with him. 
Of the terms we are uninformed ; for, from antieut 
writers, whether themselves living under nionar- 
chies or republics, we have, on such subjects^^. 
rarely more than sparks of intelligence. The 
historian's expression here however implies some 
compact for their benefit, under which the country 
of the Glausees was put under the superinten- 
dency of Porus. 

r The feme of the victory, and of Alexander's 
generosity toward the magnanimous defeated 
prince, operated extensively, Abissares, who, 
before the battle, had proposed to join Porus, now 
sent his brother to Alexander, with a present of 
money and forty elephants. Alexander, not sa- 
tisfied so, commanded that he should come himself. 
Meanwhile it was an object, for the future peace 
of this portion of his now vast empire, to reconcile 
Porus with Taxiles. This was effected, and then 
the latter was dismissed, to resume, in peace,^the 
government of his also increased dominion. 

In this rich, and populous, and warlike country, 
tho there was not at all the ready disposition to 
submission which had favored Alexander in the 
western and southern provinces of the Persian 
OTipire, yet the divisions of the people among^them- 
selves evidently much facilitated his conquests, 
and also suggested the policy which should make 
the ' acquisition lasting. The highlanders every- 
where in the habit of looking upon their mountains 
as sure refuge, were readiest to rebel. The people 
of Assakene, a portion of the higUands whenc^ 
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€ to A I». flow the various istreams wkkh mtet in the Ihdin^ 
if?!^ assassinated the cmfttofitfidet ^ the forces whidi 
had been left t6 secure their obediencey and rose id 
revolt. But ail Indian who had been appointed 
satrap of that country, Sisicottus, remained faith-* 
fill, and hastened intelligence of like circumstancesi 
About the same time Alextoder was gratified wifli 
assurance of the fidelity of a Persian^ Pfarada^' 
phemes, to whom he hfeid intrusted it highly 
important office, that of satrap of the two great 
border provinces of Bactria and Hyrcama. With 
it body of Thradans, which had berti put under 
his command, he came, according to orders, to 
a,ttend the king. 

Against the revolted Assakene^ then, to support 
his luffian satrap, Sisicottus, he joined a Persian^ 
Tyriaspes, in command with a Macedonian, Riflip* 
For himself the political circumstances of tus 
new Indian friend. Poms, furnished pretente 
for continuing that activity in war, to whiiA 
he had now, from the age of twenty, been sd 
habituated, that it seems to have become as 
necessary to his injoyment as to a keen sportsman 
the pleasures of the chace. Ttiere was another 
Indian prince called Poms, whether it were name 
or tide, hostile to the great man, his namesake, 

Aw. '-5. now Alexander's firiend. This prince had been 
forward, as we have seen 1>U(iles, to declare Us 
submission to Alexander ; not indeed perscmally, 
like Taxiles, but by a deputation. Yet when^ 
having done nothing &rther to earn friendship, he 
ieamt that his enemy of his Own name not oi^ 
was restored to dominion, but to tnlai^ed donvi-^ 

nion^ 
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ttion, md had gained high esteem with the con- sect. 
^eror^ he took alarm. ^ — J — ^ 

r His principalily tvas separated from that of the 
other Porus by the great river Akesines, and from 
nations farther eastward by another great river 
the Hydraotes. Throughout India, or at least 
the western part of that great country, if there c. «o. 
wa3 anywhere an extensive empire, it was like 
that of the Mogul lately, unable to maintain its 
claimed superiority over subject potentates. As 
we proceed we still find the country divided into 
governments under numerous chiefs, like the 
l*ajahs and soobadars of modem India. Among 
the various people beyond the Hydraotes, the 
Cathayans had obtained reputation for superior 
courage and military dexterity. In alliance with en?. 
them w«re the Oxydracs and Mallians; whose 
country the great Porus, before his war with 
Alexander, had invaded, and, tho assisted by 
pcrwerful allies, yet with no success. Hence their 
friendship was likely to be open to any who would 
be his enemy. The other JPorus therefore, whe- 
ther more decided by policy, or, as Arrian says, 
by passion, being vehemently hostile to his name- 
sake, resolved to embrace the ready alliance of 
those people, rather than maintain his ingage- 
ment with Alexander. Despairing nevertheless 
of power to defend his own dominions, against 
which invasion was ready, he withdrew into their 
countsy, with all the military force he could 
ing^e. 

In this decision he seems to have failed either 
of courage or judgement ; for the river Akesines, 

N 4 the , 
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CHAP, the boundary of his territory on the threatened iid^t 
afforded uncommon advantage for defence. Il^ 
was the only Indian river, of which, Arrian says, 
Ptolemy had stated the width and depth. Accord- 
ing to that eminent eyewitness, if remaining iTOr 
nuscripts may be trusted, the width was fiftera 
stades ; which, according to the lowest computa-^ 
tion of the Grecian stade, would be seven furlongs; 
perhaps, however, spreading so in the rainy seascM) 
only, or with the melted snow from the mwn- 
tains '^. With this it was pf great rapidity, and 
abounding m ith interruptions of rock, producing 
whirlpools. To cross this formidable stream, a 
large body of Alexander's army was imbarked^ 
some in boats, the rest on stuffed skins, oron.ra^ 
borne on such. Of the boats, many, splitting on 
the rocks, were lost, and skill in swimming avail- 
ing little among the whirlpools, many men were 
drowned. The buoyant skins, Jess injured by 
collision, carried their freight more safely. This 
struggle with nature however was so far successful 
as to give footing on the 'enemy's land, and then 
Porus, in whose cause. the expedition had been 
professedly undertaken, was sent back to . raise 

forces, 

'^ Credit to tlje MSS. for such a width of the river, in the 
report of such an author as Ptolemy, Dr. Vincent has been 
disposed to deny ; perhaps having never had opportunity to 
see how streams, by whose channels the melting snows of 
extensive mountains have their vent, occasionally spread 
wherever the confinement of lofty banks of rock ceases, and 
permanently mark the extraordinary space over which their 
waters occasionally roll. Possibly Ptolemy may have meant 
to describe the width of the channel so indicated, and not of 
the water which Alexander actually crossed. Nevertheless 
the frequent doubtfulness of numbers stated in antient MSS, 
-must, as the learned and able commentator observes, be ac- 
knowleged. 
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£(»ces, of the best kind that India could furnish, 
and to bring as many elephaqts as could be ob<* 
tdned : Ccenus iv^bs directed to superintend the 
passage of the main body. of the'anny/ and to col* 
lect necessaries from the.subduied and ftiendly 
territories. Alexantter himself, conformably to 
his usual choice, took the laborious and hazardous 
busine^ of pursuing (according to Arrian's de- 
j^ription it might be called hunting) the fugitive 
piince, whcon the historian distinguishes here by 
an epithet, the bad Porus **. 
.^' The river Hydraotes, equally broad with the 
Akesines, but less rapid, crossed his way *'• Eager 
to pursue his purpose, yet provident of all circum- 
stances, he appointed Craterus to cooperate with 
Goenus in the collection of supplies to the greatest 
extent that might be; and, desiring to leave nothing 
hostile behind him, he committed two phalanges**, 
and two brigades of cavalry *^ to Hephaestion, to 
bting to obedience, that part of the country be- 
tween the rivers, whieh had been under the domi- 
nion of the fugitive, called the bad Porus ; with 
,: direction 




*** Porus, according to Vincent (on Nearch. p. 19,) was not 
a name, but a title, having only the Greek termination added 
to the Indian word Poof, meaning a prince or soverein. 

''Vincent, in his variety of diligent investigation, has 
bestowed much care on that of the names of th^ principal 
Indian rivers ; which are found, in the old language of the 
country, generally to have had analogy with those given by 
the Greek writers ; but, in many instances have been totlUly 
changed by some lat6r conquerors of the country. The mo- 
dem name of the Akesines he gives, as in our orthography, 
Chenab, of the Hydraotes, Ravee. 

-4 ** I do .not recollect any former mention by Arrian, any 
more than by any older writer, of the phalanx as a determi- 
nate division of the heavy-armed infantry of an arpiy. 
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CHAP, direction that all ^bcmki be placed umler Ak 
^ ^\ ' authority of the £riendly prince of the same name* 
On the Hydraotes^ according to Arrian, wcct 
some independent cities. Through means opeaiKl 
in our days, it has been ascertained that a gleat 
tirade has been carried on for many centuries (ni 
Vincent on ^ic (»>inion of the able commentetor on Nearchos. 
greater m antient dian in modem ages) upon ^ 
Indus^ and the rivers communicating with Hi 
Alexander would be supreme wherever he could 
carry his arms; but he required those cities to 
acknowlege^ under him, the dominion of Porus* 
Nev^heless^ if the sovereinty of Porus over those 
Indian small repuUics was only as liberal as Ihat 
of the Persian Idtigs over the Greeks withia Ibeir 
^pire, they wouM probably not be suflferers^ but 
lutiher gainers by the estabUshment of sndi super* 
intending authority; and, allowing the credit which 
seems due to the arguments and opinions of the 
very able and careful inquirer just noticed, it could 
not be with the purpose of abridging their p$t 
freedom^ and so checking their commerce, but, on 
the contrary, of assuring protection equally to both, 
that Alexander directed all his regulations. 
. His arrangements for the conquered countries 
being made^ he proceeded on his proposed expe- 
diti(^ with a small artny> but carefully chosen* 
Information reached him that the Cathayans and 
their allies were asseoabled at Sangala^ a principal 
An 1. 6. city, where they proposed to wait for him. In the 
second day's march from the river he came to a 
fortified town of the Adraist Indians, who sub- 
mitted under a Capitulation. A day's rest was 

here 
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hei^^f^fl to the anny. Proceeding on the mor- 
row, he <auBe in view of Sangalai There he found 
the Indiancf incamped without the town, on a hill 
sUnrouAded with a triple rampart of waggons ^^ 
Alexander, a£D^ carefiitty obs^nring everytiiingi 
aiMl forming hift estimate of &e ^aemy's forcoi 
iesolvdd upon immediate attack. He sent ioi* 
waid first his horse-bowmen, to annoy from a 
distance^ This not provoking Ae enemy to ad- 
vance, and the other cavahy^ witfi which he usudly 
chaiged^ being, in Uie circumstaBcesi usdess, he 
dismoiunted^ and took the iead df ]^ infantry* 
Quiqkly he bieciune master of the firM line of 
^rriages. At the seC(md the Indiatis made a 
stouter resistance ; but the soldiers <^ the phalanxi 
better armed than the Indi&ins, for ddence as well 
as for close action^ and ab^ with Adr large 
shields, to defeml oneanofber, r^tioved st)me of 
the canriagesi and pressing through the intervals^ 
drote the enemy to then* third line^ Th^re nq 
stand was made ; but the check it gave to pursuit 
was saccessfiiHy used for readiing present safety 
within the town walls. Alexander^ judging from 
experi^iee of Indian practiced^ expected that the 
town would be deserted by night ; told he judged 
the attempt would be made where a lake near the 
wall, tho fordable, interrupted the investment, 
which he had begun. His suspici(m, according to 
the historian's account, seems to hai^e be^ corro* 
borated by information from deserters. To ob* 
irittte such a purpose he placed a body consisting 
of tluree thousand hypaspists, all the AgrianSi and 

one 

** 'A^iM^ Arr. I. v, c. 22. *AfAi»|«i', c. 33. 
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CHAP, one taxis of bowmen, under the orders of Ptoleiny 
^ — sr—^ the historian. That general, in prosecution of thisJ 
e- a4» duty thus committed to him, collected the cardagecf 
deserted in the action before the town; and, in early 
night, placed them in the way which it was ex- 
pected the Indians would take. As was expected,' 
the Indians issued about the fourth watch ; but 
. quickly falling in with the impediments prepared,' 
and hearing the hostile trumpets sound, they has- 
tened back, not without considerable loss. 

• Presently after Poms arrived with a reinforce- 
ment of five thousand men and some elephants; 
and by this time engines fbr battering the wallsi 
Were completed. But before they could be put 
in aqtion, a part of the wall was ruined by mining, 
and the town was taken by storm. Seventeen 
thousand Indians, if our copies of Arrian may be 
trusted, were slain on the occasion ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the surviving captives were more than 
seventy thousand. Five hundred only of these 
being stated to have been cavalry, and yet three 
hundred chariots of war being said to have been 
found **, it may seem probable that a large pro- 
portion of mounted men had found means to 
escape by flight *^. Whether rather error of tran- 

* scribers, 

** "ApiiMra, The carriages of which the Indians formed 
their triple rampart, are four times mentioned by the name 
of 'Aj4m(cu, waggons or carts. The Latin translator has con^ 
founded these with the apiAola, by rendering both equally 
Currua ; and the learned critic and editor Gronovius, in- 
sultingly, severe upon, him on many, occasions, not more 
important,, has left this confi^sion unnoticed. 

** The learned commentator on the voyage of Nearchus 
iias .supposed Arrian to have stated not only the 17,000 slain, 
but the more than. 70,000 prisoners, together 87,000, as the 

number 
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scribers, or exaggeration in report from authority, 
which the historian, always scrupulous of authority, 
followed, may be most suspected in the account of 
the slain and prisoners, not less there appears 
ground for supposing a politic concealment of Uvea 
lost on the victorious side ; for only about a hun- 
dred being said to have been killed, tt^ wounded, 
living objects of public observation, are acknow-: 
ledged to have been twelve hundred ; several of 
them officers of high rank *^, and one of the highest, 
Lysimachus, who afterward attained regal dignity. 
Immediately after the sack of Sangala, Alex- 
ander dispatched Eumenes with three hundred 
horse, to two free cities in alliance with its people, 
with assurance that, if they submitted and re- 
ceived him as a friend, no ill should befall, them,, 
but they should be liberally treated^ as all free 
Indian states, so conducting themselves, had been* 
Information however of the catastrophe of San- 
gala having reached them before Eumenes could 
arrive, they had deserted their town. Alexander 
pursi^ them. In the historian's account rea-^ 
sonable cause does not appear ; . but the result of 
his ang^r (it may be hoped not of his direct com- 
mand) was, that tho the greater part were too far 
advanced to be reacBly overtaken, about five/ 
hundred of those who had less ability for rapid 
flight were killed by his pursuing troops. All the 

conquered 

nmnber of troops in Sangala. ' Arrian's expression is V*ff 
IflW^,- Indian people, leaving it uncertain bow many were: 
soldiers. That historian's account, however, as Dr. Vincent' 
has remarked, clearly indicates a great and wealthy popu- 
lation^. 
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OHAB, pooquered tetitory be gasre to Anm fr^tt^^Mim 
which had rea4% aoceptod his of|i|«c^ tmtnns 
Poms wfts detached with his own Indian amiy td 
place garrioons where it mx^ be jttdg^ expef 
dsGot; tbsi expedieQcy beings ^parently, to be 
Hieasured by tha need which ^ peopla of Ike 
friendly towns might havQ for protecdoa sgamst 
hostile neighbours, wbf» the imperial army BboaM 
be withdrawn **. 

SECTION VI. 

Qrowing Extrav^anQe of Alexgndei^$ Purjfoses. J)iscm^ent 
of the Arfny. Forced Qonce^sion to its Wishe$, Arrange^ 
' ment for the conquered Indian Provinces, 
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Arr. 1. 5. , I N proceeding southward and fj^twftid ft(«e the 
vast body of highlands, whence tfie many grmt 
riwaa of India flow, the cx)unby stfll impvowd in 
rictmeie and population. The Hyphasis was the 
next stream in the way ^'. Beyond it^ accmxlii^ 
to all report, the land waig hi^y cultivated. The 
nearer provinces wiEsre> according toiWrian, under 
a well administered aristoceatical government; 
the people wderly ; good husbandmen and good 
soldiers. A great Mnreieitt was said tp rceide fiw 
eastward ; but wbether tiie nearer countries wera 
within his claim of empire seems uncertain. Thu 
ftir Alexand^ may have pursued conqpnost oft 

principles 

« •• We have eem meh a metsure oftea neoffsvy fo# tbe 
awurity ^ towns of repuWican Greeet. But Arriwt's conwft- 
p$e^ bere, as sometimes dbewhere. Leaves the modem reader 
in aome dottbt of Jus naewiing. 

•* Now, in Vincent's English orthography of the oriaotal 
name^ the Biah. 
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principles move justUiaUe diaa the repafalicaji 
Greek maKim, that it was lawful for Greeks to 
subdue, inslave, or even exturpate, any peqple, 
not of Grecibn blood and langua^. But here the 
better principle, if ever regarded, soems to hare 
been thrown by. Curiosity and thirst of coa^ 
quest were so become settled paseicnts, and a view 
to rest so intolerable, that, without any oAer 
motive indicated by antient writers, he wouU now 
prosecute conquest into that populous, ridv and 
quiet country ; and accordingly hemardied tio the 
Hyphasts. 

Apparently he thou^ the fame of thi^ coan|ry 
for wealth would suffice to reconcile his mrmy 
to his views. War in Lesser Asda having been 
altvays inviting for the Greeks, war ki a eountoy 
ridiear than Lesser Asia, he might suppose, would 
now be inviting ; and, as he himself deii^titecji in 
bdborious and hazardous adventures, others would 
have the same propensity. Perlmps, for his new 
recruits, and the yooBger mea of tbe army m 
general, he may tbas have reascmed well : to 06m 
turn hone and have fortune stffl to seek woold 
be little alluring for them. Sat it wias not so 
among the older men, aoid espedafly those of tfae 
higher ranks, dready possessed of great riches. 
Issuing from Macedonia with uncertain iMypes, 
mmg rapidly to great wealdi and splendid circmn* 
stances, when only Lesser Asia, Syria, and £g)rpt 
were reduced, already many would be lookmg 
earnestly toward the injoyment of their ad^an<!^ 
ment, in other kind of leisure and other kind of 
independency than military s&nnce could admit. 

Babylon, 




CHAP. 
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Babylon, Susa, and PersepdUp \ddi their 'trei^ 
suries^ being now. added, and the rich Jdngdom of 
Media having fallen without a blow, an end to 
the protracted: war in the rough climate and 
among the fierce nations of the north, could not 
fail to have been anxiously looked for among all 
ranks. There however, tho the soldiers could 
neither clearly see, nor would greatly care for a 
reasonable object, whence, in parts of the army;? 
vehement discontent appears to have ansen, which 
the military historians, to whose authority Arrian 
generally limited his narrative, would avoid to 
report, yet to the oflScers generally, and especially 
the superior officers, the expediency, or even ner 
cessity of tlmt war^ for securing the advantages 
beyond calculation already gained, would, be 
obvious. But a new scene was now opened: 
A populous and wealthy continent was found to 
be yet before, them, of extent utteriy unknov^^^ 
upon the conqu^t of which their prince was:bent^ 
among labors and dangers utterly incalcidabie^ 
with the final object utterly. imdefhiDd. Dissatis- 
faction grew among men of aU ranis, even Alex-- 
ander's greatest favorites and most confidentii^ 
friends. The Macedonian constitution, as ^e ha:i)» 
seen, warranted to a Macedonian army a. great 
degree of the authority of a popular assembly. 
The civic troops of the Greek republics* not 16^ 
claimed the same privilege ; but Arrian* m^entions 
the. Macedonians. particularly as now meetii^ to 
debate on the king's purposes. In dissatisfaction: 
withjiiese, he says, all seemed agreed ; and some,^ 
he adds, went so far as to declare that, if the 

king 
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iing required them to go into new wars, his coitf- s:ftCT.' 
niand should no longer be. obeyed. . 

Alexander, informed of the dangertuls discon- 
.teijit, appears to have taken, with great good 
^t^pper, the course becoming, the soverein of a 
people claiming the rights of the Macedoidati 
j^ingdom and the.Grecian republics. Without dis- 
tinction between them, he assembled the generals 
and taxiarcs of both, exclusively of the, officer^ 
,qf ^ mercenaries, who served on quite otfier 
.tei^m^.. Reports of words spoken in private, ot 
iQ miscellaneous conversation,, or in the heat of 
militiufy action, must always be subject to much 
4oubt ; but as it appears to have beei^ . hardly lesi 
customary, among the Greeks of Alexandier's j^; 
tbi^n^Mth us at present, to note and publish the 
speeches (^ jeminent men in deliberatiyeiassemblies, 
wh^t Arrian has given as delivered; on this occa- 
sjU)D, tho he has not precisely named his author; 
yet scrupulous of authority as he always shows 
himself, will well deserve notice'^. , 
. Alexander, he says, began the dellberaticm by 
|M)dressing the assembly thus : ,^ Macedonians and 

* allies ! Observing that you. are jao : longar. dis- 
^ posed, as. formerly, to accompany .me in Im- 
*. zardous. enterpijze, : I have assembled you with 

* Ifa^ purpose that, either persuading, . I may 

* V^ge yo« to proceed with me, or, being per- 

f ^ suaded 

^'Arrian has not precisely said that he bad these speeches 
^p Ptolemy, .but he nearly indicates sa much, quoting 
Ptolemy for attending circumstances, and mentioning him 
fifeortly after as the guide whom he chiefly foll6\^ed. 






suaded by you, we may together i^stura towsrd 
our homes. If either oar joint labors hithertd^ 
or my command under whkh they have been 
opdertaken, are matter for complaint, I have 
110 mcure to say. B«it if, throng those lid)0^, 
Ionia, and all Lesser Asia, Phenicia, f^ypt, the 
Grecian settlemients in Africa, part of Arabia, 
Ccdosyria, the M^opotannan Syria:, Babylon, 
Susa, the whde empire of the P^a&s asid 
Medes, and more, the comitry Ib^jaoiid the Cas-* 
ptan gatef and as &ur aa die Hyrcanian sea, are 
ours, and the Scythians w^ df iven to thrir 
deserts; if beyond this, tbt Indug and th^ 
HydaspeSy and the Akesin^ and the Hydraoteft 
HOW flow through our empire, why should you 
.hesitate to add to it ike Hypha^ and tht 
country beyond tfa^ Hyphasis? Are you now 
afraid that baitaiians wilt be al^e to resist us^ 
So many nations as you have seen of them; 
some willingly gubmitting; some ffyhig ytt 
overtaken; some completely abandoning their 
country to us ; some becoming vohmtaary sub- 
jects. For myself I recbm that the hfoors of 
a brave man should be limited onfy by the 
£ulure of objects worthy of thefti. If it be 
asked what is to be the end of our war£ue, I 
imswer, the space is now small to dte rii^r 
Ganges and the Indian ocean* This eviden% 
18 connected with the Hyrcanian sea ; for the 
ocean surrounds the earth. I desire then^ Mk- 
ceddnians and allies, to inform you that the 
Indian ocean, oommunicatea with the Fersiatii 

^^Iph 
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^ giilph dn ooe side, as with the H3rrcaiiia]i ste on 
' the other. From the Persian gulph our fleet 

* will circumnavigate Africa to the gates of Her-- 

* cules, at the western end of the Mediterranean 

* seat. The interior of Africa will thus be at oUr 
S command, and the bounds of our empire will be 
^ those* which God has made the bounds of the 

* earth.* Adding some ai^uments drawn from 
the disposition of the northern people subdued/, 
but not yet such willing subjects as those of the 
south, the gratification to arise from gtoryy the 
exampiefs of Hercules and Bacchus/ the compara- 
tively small part df Asia (according to his very 
deficient notion, which the reader will have ob^ 
served, of its extent) remaining to be subdued,' 
and the difference to all whom he addressed, if 
the conquest of the Persian empire, not havings 
been attempted, their rewards in wealth and fame 
were limited to what arose from i^ars with the 
Thracians, Triballians and Illyrians, he concluded 
thus : * if indeed, you undergoing labors and dan- 

* gers, I, as commander, avoided them, and yours 

* being the trouble, the reward was all for others, 
^ reasonably, I admit, your disposition to exer- 
^ tion might slacken* But you know that I have 
^ shared with you in labors and dangers, and yoafe 
' Iwnre shared with me in reward. The empire iir 
' yours ; you preside over it ; some in the dignity 
^ 6f satri^, aU in eminence of rank and power ^'; 

and 

. ^' 'itfbiTi (rccrpebirivirt «vGtf. ThiS Persian-Greek phrase is 
not to ]ie exactly rendered in modern language. The leamedr 
reader will judge how jar faithfully I have rendered the sense. 

O 2 
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CHAP. ^ and a large portion of the revenue is yours. 
^ When the conquest of Asia then may Jbe 
^ completed, your desires, by heaven, I swear, not 

* only shall be fulfilled, but exceeded. Those wish- 
^ ing to return hom^ I will discharge, or conduct 
^ myself; but those who will abide with me shall 

* be the envy of those who quit the service.' 
Alexander ending, a long silence insued. None 

had that knowlege of the extent of the Asiatic 
continent which could inable them to controvert 
his widely erroneous representation of it, and show 
the extravagiance of his views, yet none were 
disposed to concur with him in the purpose of at 
allpi'osecuting conquest eastward. Nevertheless 
none was willing to be foremost in declaring oppo- 
sition. Repeatedly the king desired that any who 
differed from him would speak freely, yet still all 
were silent. At length Coenus son of Polemocrates 
arose ; the oldest of the generals, since Parmenio 
was taken off, and, as we have seen, among the 
hij^est in esteem and confidence with Alexander. 
He'began with an apology for himself; and then 
adding assurance of his own and the army's at- 
tachment to their king, he proceeded to say he 
would dieclare, as he reckoned might become one 
of his age> and experience, and services, what, tho 
it should be agreeable to none, he thought most 
advantageous for all. ' The more then, and the 
^ greater,' he said, ^ are the • achievements the 
' army, under your command, O king, has accom- 
^ plished; so much the more I reckon it becoming 
" and expedient to put an end * to its labors and 

dangers. 
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* dangers. Of the thousands of Macedonians and sect. 
/ Greeks who set out in the expedition with you, , 
^ the number remaining you know. Already, 

* when we were in Bactria, perceiving^the Tlies;- 
/ salians less ready to proceed to new labors and 
/ dangers, judiciously, in my opinion, you dis- 
f' missed them. Of the other Greeks, numbers 
/ have been left in the towns you have founded-; 

* not very willing settlers there'*; and the rest, 
' who, with the Macedonians, have persevere^ in 

* the course of fatigue and peril, some ha^ve fa^en 
\ in. battle, some are disabled rby wounds, son>e 
/ have been necessarily left behind in different 

* parts of Asia; numbers have died of sickness; 
'of the many few remain ; and they, in body not 

* able as formerly, in mind are still more broken. 
.* Advantages indeed, great and splendid, they 

* have acquired ; . from poor, they are become 
;* wealthy; from obscure, the renowned of the 

* earth. Hence the desire, naturally keener and 
. * therefore more deserving consideration, advanced 

* as they are, under your lead and by .your favor, 
; * in riches and honors, to revisit parents, wives, 

V children, and native soil.' Coenus then pro- 
: ceeded to observe, that the king's own family had 

a right to expect him; that the people of the 
: 'i Grecian 

*• Probably these were, in large proportion^, exiles from 
various republics, and yet many, perhaps, unwilling settlers 

' in so distant a country, surrodnded by people of different lan- 
guage and manners ; the hope of man^ having, through 
Alexander's favor and power, to be restored to their several 
republics, and perhs^ to hold command over the party which 

' had expelled them. . 

3 . 
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Grecian republics, by whose choice he was thdr 
presiding magistrate^ had, for the troubles arisen 
in their country^ in his absedte and in consequenci3 
of it, a claim to his attention. * When duties 
thu8 obvious,' he added, ^ are performed, then 
you may lead a pew army, at your choice, to 
eastern India^ or to the countries about the 
Euxine sea, or to Carthage, and the regions of 
Africa beyonrf Carthage. Young men, with for- 
tune l^efore them, will be ready, in any number, 
to go with willing minds on any enterprize, 
when they see |;hose who have been serving 
under you return to injoy, in their homes and 
with their families, their acquired riches and 
honors. It is honorable, O king, to be moderate 
in prosperity. With your present army, you com- 
manding, nothing is to be feared from an enemy. 
But the W9,ys of Divine Pfovidepce axe not to 
be foreseen^ and therefore not to be provided 
a^nst by human power or wisdom".' 
Coenus ending, a general murmur of approbar 
tion aj*ose. So were minds affected by the ques- 
tion before them, such were the conflicting feelings 
,of attachment to the king, their successful com- 
mander, and aversion to his purpose, that some 
even shed tears. Alexander, seeing the getieral 
disposition expressed so decidedly, dismissed the 
assembly. 

But the keenness of his disappointment on the 
occasion was more than be could patiently be^. 

His 

^nrti roT( At^^vwf^i ir». Anv 1. 5. c. 27* 
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iytis conduct then will deserve observation. It 
yvas dearly not that of one hdl>ituated to despotism^ 
or, however he might desire, at all claiming it 
Next day he convened the same officers again ; 
and^, with uneasiness of mind strongly marked in 
his manner, declared, ' That he would himself 
^ proceed in his purpose,' Forbearing then to 
notice the republican Greeks, but directing his 
reproach to the Macedonians only, he added, 

* that he would not command the service of any 
^ Macedonian with him ; not doubting but enough 

* would be ready to follow their king; and, for 
^ those who desired to return home, they might 

* go, and tell their friends that they had deserted 

* him among his enemies.' Not waiting then for 
reply, he went to his tent, and admitted nobody 
for two days. 

According to Ptolemy, whom Arrian here 
quotes (and Ptolemy, we have seen, was before 
among his most favored friends, and, we shall 
find, continued so) he hoped that some change of ' 
mind, common among soldiers in rest, would take 
place, of which indication would reach him. But, 
on the third day, perfect regularity being main- 
tained throughout the army, and a general regret 
for the king's dissatisfiEu^tion clearly manifested,, 
but no change of the general aversion to his pur- 
pose, he took the course be^t adapted, in yielding, 
to the circumstances, to maintain his owq ilignity,. 
He ordered a sacrifice to be performed to consult- 
the gods about crossing the river ; as if that iie- 
mained bis olgect. The symptoms were declared 

O 4 completely 
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€ HA P. completely adverse. ■ Assembling then his prihci^dl 
^^ — V— -^ officers, he told them that, as the divine powers wenSf 
favorable to his^ army's wishes and not to his own; 
he should abandon his design, and they might 
communicate his intention to move homeward, 
c. 39. This being done, a universal shout of joy arose ; 
and the soldiers crowded about the king's tent to 
testify their gratitude, for that he, invincible to all 
others, had yielded to themv Harmony being 
thus reestablished, he directed twelve altars to be 
erected, of the height of the highest towers ordi- 
nary in fortifications, and of more than their usuat 
size, as thanksgiving offerings to the gods, and 
monuments of the extent of his victories. Rest 
being given to the troops while these were com* 
pleted, he then sacrificed on them with the 
solemnities used among the Macedonians from* 
times beyond memory, and added, as had been 
his custom, the anmsement of gymnic and eques-' 
trian exercises. * 

' ' . r ■ 

^^ • ■*■ 

In arranging then the affairs of the conquered 
<iountries, he added to his former presents of; 
dominion to his once magnanimous enemy, now 
apparently, of Asiatics, his most esteemed friend, 
Porus, placing under his protecting authority all' 
the territory last conquered, as far as that river,; 
the Hyphasis, which the decision of the army had' 
made the boundary of his empire. But all his pre- 
sents of dominion in India, equally as elsewhere, 
he reckoned still within his empire ; intitled to its 
protection, and therefore liable to its controll, and 
required to pay tribute toward its support. Nor 

thu& 
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fhus does he sedm to have impofeed anything upon 
the conquered princes or people beyond what 
they were subject under the old constitution of 
their country ; commanding only, as by right of 
conquest, the transfer to himself of that allegiance. 
Which had been before due to some once power* 
fill, but now decayed empire eastward^, 

^ Arrian describes many of the Indian princes, previously 
to their Bubmission to Alexander, by. the title of vw^^x^^ 
clearly thus indicating that they acknowleged sonie superior. 
Who that superior ws^s, and where he resided, we fail of any 
direct information. The able commentator on Nearchus has 
reckoned it indicated to be within that country about the 
Ganges, where the Mogul sovereins of India chose their 
refsidences. 

The comipilers of the Antient Universal History, whost 
diligence^ and also whose judgement (tho moi-e that of the 
writers of somorof the notes than of the text) I have hereto- 
fore found occasion to commend, have imputed fiction to 
Arrian, in reporting the speeches, injuriously, -1 think, both 
^ to the author and to the history. ' Arrian and Curtiiis/ 
they observe, ' have both given the substance of .Alexander's 

* harangue ; but they differ widely ; and the frame of each of 

* the speeches agrees exactly with the genius of the author. 
' That in Arrian is grave, solid, and at the same time veiy' 

* specious ; whereas that in Curtius is copious, florid, and full 

* of strong rhetorical figures, which serve rather to amaze 

* than to persuade. We may therefore reasonably suppose 
^ that Arrian and Curtius composed each his harangue/ TThe 
characters here given of the speeches, are just ; but the con- 
ckiuon, as far as regards Arrian, is false, I think, within proof. 
For the speech attributed to Alexander, by that careful his- 
torian, marks in the spesdser, an utter ignorance of the geo- 
graphy of the countries beyond Alexander's conquests. But 
before Arrian's time, and indeed soon after Alexander's, as 
Arrian himself shows in his account of India, the defective 
and erroneoiMi notions, before entertained of those countries, 
were largely corrected. The speech given by Arrian there^ 
fore seems clearly derived from writers of Alexander's age, 
uninformed, equally with himself, about those countries. Nor 
do I think that even Curtius. has been here wholly an in- 
ventor. He had before him, apparently, the same authorities 
as Arrian^ but he used them differently, as with different 
purpose. Occasionally he appears moreover to have used 

those 
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those which Arrian thought unworthy of notice; and, in 
reporting the speech in question, as on too many other oc- 
casions, he has evidently heen rather aiming to move hit 
less considerate readers hy what might have momentaij 
effect on their imagination, than careful of any authority, of 
at all solicitous to follow the hest. His apology for his ae-^ 
count of spme wotiders of nature may deserve his reader'i 
recollection on many occasions : ' Equidem plura transcribo 
' quam credo : nam nee adfirmare sustineo de quibus dubito» 
^ nee subducere quae accepi/ Q. Curt. 1. 9. c. i. It may indeed 
be suspected that he has not always limited himsefi' to au- 
thorities, tho the best have evidently been within his means, 
but that, for scenic effect, he has frequently exerted his talent^ 
which appeare to have been consideiiibl€> of inven^n foi^ 
himself. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Alexani>i;b's Return from Inpia, 



SECTION I. 

Beginning Return of the Arrmf* Care of Colonies in Northern 
India. Antient Law of Nations, Eulogy of Alexander. 
War with the MaUians : Alexander dangerously wounded, 

THE retrograde march was at length begun, sect. 
nvidi perfect good humor in the army, and Alex- 
^mder more than ever its idol. The space from 
the Hyphasis to the Hydraotes was retraced, and 
frott) that river to the Akesines ; where the ccm^ 
$itruction of the town, the superintendance of 
^hich had been committed to Hephasstion, was 
found so advanced as already to affi^rd conv^u- 
cmce for the residence of numbers. Offer was 
ma^ foi; the less able men of the mercenary forces 
tp settle there ; and, on a view of the immense 
distance of their native homes, and of the advaur 
tages which the new settlement promised, many 
accepted the offer ; aiul many of the natives of 
the neighbourhood, o^ permission given, became 
their voluntary associates in the colony. During 
^e halt, oa the occasion^ the bdrother of Abisarea, 
witix Arsaces, chief of a bordering province, came 
to wait upon Alexander, bringing presents of great 
M^ount. From Abisares, with other valuablea, 
were thirty elephants, aceompanied with an apolc^ 

for his u«ftbi)^ ott aoaoipil of iU health, to pay 

his 
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CHAP, his personal respects. Alexander, accepting the 
apology, appointed Abisares and Arsaces jointly 
his satraps over both provinces,^ and settled the 
tribute to be paid by them to the empire to which 
they h^d submitted. Here the indication concurs 
with what is elsewhere found, that these princes 
had been subordinate to some such great para- 
mount soverein as the late Mogul ; and that, in 
failure of due protection from thiat paramount 
soverein against other subordinate princes, and 
against the forein conqueror, they were prepared 
for submission to any forein conqueror, of *power 
to inspire terror, and of character to afford them 
better hopes* Alexander then proceeded from 
hk new town on the Akesines to his new towns 
of Nicaea and Bucephala on the Hydaspes. l^re 
lie employed his soldiers in repairing damages, 
which the buildings, probably after the present 
manner of the country, of unbaked earthy and 
hastily erected, had suffered from weather, and 
gave his attention to whatever might be requisite 
toward the administration and defence of the 

country around. 

But, in yielding to the desire of his army to 
return homeward, he had not ingaged that it 
should be by the shortest way, or the easiest. On 
. the contrary it had been among his declared and 
most earnest purposes to explore the shores of the 
Indian ocean ; and the project of conquest to an 
unknown extent eastward, which had so alarmed 
Jus army, being abandoned, it seems to have been 
imderstood that southward^ so as at least to '« 
include within his emfnre all w^tward of the 

great 
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great river Indus, all should be compelled to shct. 
submissidn ; for so much we find the army was ^ 
yet willing to undertake. 

" If then, according to the better maxims of 
modern times, a just occasion for Alexander to 
carry war, even into the northern Indian, pro- 
vinces, is not very clearly declaimed by antient 
writers, mostly little solicitous about such matters, 
still less dearly is it found for his invasion of the 
south. Nevertheless it is to be observed, as at 
least probable, that the conquests of the Persian 
J(ings had, at some time, extended to the Indus, or 
perhc^s beycKid ; '. and that all the country west'^ 
ward, had been once held by princes acknowleging 
the paramount sovereinty of Persia. The claim 
then of right to revindicate the sovereinty, as 
succestor by conquest to the righta of the Persian 
empire, would perhaps not appear any great 
violation of the antient law of nations, or of the 
notions of political justice which we have observed 
to prevail among antient minds.^ 
/ : Alexander*-s conquests were so extensive, so 
rapid, and altogether so extraordinary, that they 
may seem hwdly to have left oppdrtunity for 
writers, who may seem also to have supposed 
hardly desire in their readers, to view him in any 
^ther character than as a conqueror ; unless, after 
some of the violent party authors of his own and 
presently following ages, to revile him as a tyrant, 
a drunkard, even a madman * ; the freedom of 

. . the 

• ' This latter epithet I believe however has been ventured 
only under the qnidlihct andendi prerogative of poets ; * From 

* Macedonia's 
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CHAP: the Greek republics affording oppOrtaniiy, mui 
the violence of party-spirit among them providing 
incitement for such opposite extravagances. To 
estimate then the merit of Alex^der's administra<* 
tion, it may be not unavailing to look a little to 
that of other conquerors, and especially of the 
greatest of all, the Roman republic. Its conquests, 
less rapid, were however altogether so great and 
so splendid, and its able writers have so ingagin^ 
portrayed the great men who led its trium{^^ 
that it has genially satisfied following authors^ 
as well as readers, to admire the Roman senate 
a$ directors, and the people as instrumetits of its 
extraordinary successes ; little heading the result 
to the rest of mankind. If kings then only wer^ 
exhibited in chams to the scoffs of the Roman 
populace, or, like Jugurtha, starved to death, t\m 
philosophy, which has been transmitted from the 
school of Callistbenes through all succeeding tiu^sr 
OTQr modem Europe, might teach to regs^A it wMh 
complacency or even with pride. But the de- 
struction of nations, Greece reduced to a desert, 
Sicily depopulated, and, with Italy itself, eiccepting 
the imperial city, occupied almost only by slaves^ 
fects reluctantly and therefore defectively indicated 
by Roman, and fearfully by Greek historians, but 
incidentally shown in clear light when the pre*^ 
dominant purpose hai^ not been flattery either to 
the Roman ^eat or the Romram people, will hardly 

be 

* Macedonia's madman to the Swede/ Two characters so 
different were hardly ever besides offered as parallel9; but 
Pope had imbibed much of the French political philosophy 
derived from. Callistbenes and others before him. 
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be acknowleged ^^ praiseworthy by any modern 
$thool of phitosophy *• 

Nevertheless, diffferently as the rights of hu- 
maniCj^ and the due to our neighbours, have been 
estimated in antient and in modern ages, whence 
the law of nations and of peace and war has so 
differed, among the antients, from that acknow^^ 
kged by the states, in modem times, forming 
what has been not unaptly called the European 
commonwealth, that it may be unfair to estimate 
the moral merit of any antient conqueror, or the 
justice of imy antient war, strictiy by that law: 
Am<mg the great men of Rome, Julius Caesar has 
been reckoned the fittest to be compared with 
Alexander. Certainly he was among the most 
Uberal and nobleminded of any who, at any time, 
led Roman triumphs. Yet, for his invasion of 
Britain, may it be allowed to go so far for illus- 
tratten, neither justifkation, nor any sufficient 
temptation is y&fy obvious. To tell the lloman 

people 

^ Stfabo has described, but with cautious pen, forbearing 
remark^ the wretched state of Greece and Sicily^ as h4 saw 
them, in the age of Augustus. In describing Italy he seems 
to have thought still more caution and forbearance necessary ; 
having avoided to notice the miserable condition of that 
^e country, under Roman sway. Our historian of the 
Roman refwbhc, Hooke, has diligeiitly investigated an4 ably 
nuarkpA the eharacten^ ^f tl^ civil contests of the Roman 
people, but has afforded litlle iinforma^^ion of the condition of 
the cotantries Subjugated by theiki> and of the state of theif 
population under ^ rule of the imperial r^blic. It hast 
remained for a writer oi the present day, in a work where it 
woukl be little expected, and which, on account of the ne- 
cessary expensiveness of so ^kndid a publication, (the third 
volume of publicatiofis of the Diletts^i Society) cai^not have 
the extensive drculation desirable for so important a portioii 
of Jiistory, to collect fitom unquestionaUe authorities, and 
Jikowy in clear light, the real character of the Roman re- 
publican donlinion. 
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e H A F. people that he had' carried their cdnqufering armd> 
,v_;J^l^ in the phrase of the day, heyond the bounds of 
the earth, aijd- to increase the splendor of that 
always cruel and truly barbarian ceremony, the 
triumph, , by exhibiting in chains prisoners of a 
nation |>efore unseen in Rome, tho unjust^ might 
CjB8.bci. bp. powerful motives. But, a principid, object, 
strab. 1. 4. pressed upon him by his situation as servant of a 
republic, and by the circumst^ces of that repiri)Uc, 
seems enough marked to have b^n to seize pri- 
soners for the supply of its slavemarketa '• By 
their sale he would fipd the desired, perhaps even 
necessary, gratification for his soldiery ; and^rlt 
plentiful and unexpected supply for those markets, 
urith of cpurse a reduced price of what, in the cir- 
cupistances of Italy, under Roman poUcy, was a 
CQu^modity so necessary for, persons of all ranks^ 
of the greatest property and^ the least, wQuld be 
extensively gratifying. Yet, in justice to Caesar, 
it should be observed th^-t, tho such was his con- 
duct when servant of a republic, and dependent 
upon the favor of a demqcratical party for his 
eminence, yet, among his first acts, when he had 

oyer)t>orne 

Strab. 1. 4. In large amount of various plunder, here indi^ 
cated, slaves, it seems, as indeed fix>m all infoiination of the 
state of the country would be likely, were alone what the geo^ 
grapher reckoned of importance enough to be specified. . 

In Caesar's own account (so I venture to cidl it notwiUi- 
standing the questions on the subject) the mentiQirof prisoners, 
I think, has been avoided, except in describing his final de- 
parture from Britain, when, in accounting for the number of 
vessels wanted, and. with difficulty coU^ted, (apparently to 
obviate the supposition that his military force w^ larger thaa 
had been owned) a multitude of captives is noticed. The pur'^' 
pose of transporting these could hiurdly be any but to supply 
the slavemarkets. Altogether hif , invasions of , Britain i^eecn 
strongly marked for slave-hunting expeditiopa. 
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overborne ;the opposing party, was a law to limit 
slavery in Italy, by commanding the employment 
of freemen in husbandry \ 

Of the slavery imder the Pei^ian empire we 
have hardly any information. The learned com- 
mentator on the voyage of N^archus has supposed 
that, among the Indians, there was no slavery, 
properly so called ; tho he has admitted the divi- 
sion of the people into casts to have been then of 
old establishment ; and, among the casts, probably 
would be one, then as now, hardly above slavery. 
But Alexander, bred under Aristotle, who, with 
many other Grecian philosophers, as we have 
formerly observed, esteemed slavery natural and 
necessary among mankind, would not be likely to 
scruple condemning Indian prisoners, for what he 
reckoned offences, to that miserable state. In 
perfect consonance thus, not only with the practice 
of all the Grecian republics, but of the Roman 
after them, oppressing a portion, what he did for 

extensive 

'Neve hi, qm pecuariam facer ent, minus tertia parte 




puberum ingenuorum inter pastores haberent. Saeton. 1. i. 
c. 41. The value of this short but important passage, im-^ 
perfectly seen by the learned annotator Casaubon, standa 
noticed, according to its just estimation, in the introduction to 
the third volume of publications of the Dilettanti Society. Yet 
that learned and diligent annotator has, in a following, note, 
sho^n his sense of liie vahie of a passage of Livy, marking, 
in few words, most strongly the desolation of Italy under the 
Roman republic, and the need for such a law as that of the * 
gteat dictator : Flerique enim de plebi in refacienda omissiores 
focti sunt, spreta agrorum cura, Sf servis vinctisque commissa : 
ex quo ilia Livii gravis querela, libra sexto: * Olim multitu- , 

* dinem innumerabtlem liberorum capitum in eis fuisse locis^ 
^ quce nunc, vix seminario exiguo militum relief 0, servitia 

* 9tomana ab solitudine vindicant,' Casaub. annot. in cap. 42. 
L2. Suet. deCaes. 

vox. X. T 
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extensive benefit of mankind, h&ng peculiar 4;9 
himself, will for u just estimatiop of hi^ cha^ jaet^^ 
as well as on its own aecount, especially 4^|^^ 
consideration. / 

In pursuing ,thi3 sul;^ect then I desire allowance 
Ito avail myself joS the very able work of the yet 
living author * whom I have already fauo(d o^car 
sion to quote, ai^l? in beginning, to u^e his wor^^ 
It is perhaps impi^ting too much to th^t extra-* 
ordinary man, Alexander, to assert that he hc^d 
preponjceived t^e comprehensive scheme of com? 
merce with India from the first foundaltipn i^f 
Alexai^dria in £gypt ; h^t certain it is that, as 
his mind expanded with l^is success^ and bi& 
informatipn increased i^ proportion to the prQ« 
gress of his arm^,> the whole plan was maturi34. 
Whatever vanity then m%y be attached to t\^ 
foundation of cities, ^d however this passipp 
might operate upon Alexander, titiUty still was 
the prevailing motive ip his mind. It has he^n 
judiciously observed that most of the cities 
founded after him, by the Syrian kings, exists 
little longer than their founders ; and, if we ex- 
cept Antioch on the Orontes and Seleucia on 
. the Tigris, there w^s perhaps not one capable 
of existing. But the Paropamisan Alexandria, 
i^nd that on the laxartQs, continue to this day 
cities of importance ; and Alexandria in Egypt, 
after ^urviyi^g ^d greatly flourishing, thrp^igh 
the revolutions of empires for eighteen centuries, 
perished at last,' or rather its singukur import- 
ance 

' This sheet was already printed when the highty respect- 
able person adverted to was yet living. 
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ance perished ^ only in consequence of a discovery sect. 

* whkh changed the whole system of Qommeroe ^ J / 

* throughout the worid,' 

Alexander s \^ay froEB his cdonies of Nicssai 
and Bucephala to the oc«ui was nearly limited to 
the course of the river Indus^ both by the expe* 
dielicy of holding commuoication with his fleet, 
and by the circumstances of the country.. The 
great vale, tl^rough which that xtvex flows, is 
boudded westward 'fay the sandy desert, or by 
intervenfaig mountains. Eastward a similar dba- 
ractet of iitofthkss country is found, ^o of less 
^dffint The vale between^ bke the region of die 
five rivers, in which Alexander had been ingaged 
QOtdiwafd; was of extraicMrdinary fertility ; and tlie> 
abundant popolaiion was famed, among neighs 
bouting nations, for ^kjil in arms and for courages- 
Bat it was divided into many small states, often' 
hMtiie to oneanother. Thus diehr power fpr^ 
offimdive war was smaU, and opportunity for wai* 
against themr abnndaAt ; yet numerous poBitions- 
ia their couirtry, of extiiaordmary natural strengtli, 
gave to all gBsat means and great confidence 
aigmftst invaskm. 

It seems^ as b^re observed, rali^r probable 
t)iat aU tUuB) country, westward of the Indus, had 
heen, at sone tibne^ Cjcmquered by Persian armies, 
and had not ceaai^ito be ckimed as&.portioA of 
the- Persian entptre ; tho, if its prinoea hokv ao*> 
kMtwkged aii^3p superior, it appearsj toiiiave beM 
some great Indian sovesein, residing lib' eastward; 
On^this sopporitibn^ Alttxander'apneteiision^tD be^ 
by (mnqqe^ ito ri^^ytftil suecqssor te all Jjfe d^ 

, p 2 minfons 
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CHAP, minions of the Persian mcmarchs, mig^t perhap^^ 
V ^' * according to Grecian and Roman principles, bd 
S* thS his^ admitted ; and, against the Mallians and Oxydracs, 
the most powerful of the people in his way, he 
had moreover the ground of quarrel formerly no- 
ticed, that they were the allies and protectors of 
hia enemy, the prince called by Arrian the bad 
Porus. 

It is thc^ opinion of the commentator oh the 
voyage of Nearchus, whose professed object has 
been geography, but whoseobs^vations, to which 
his geographical researches have led him, will rank 
him among the ablest historical critics, that, long 
before Alexand^'s age, a great trade was carried 
on from the upper provinces of India, by the Indus^ 
and the rivers communicating with it, to the ocecm ; 
little, if at all, directed thence westward ; the bar* 
reh shore of the Desert, for some hundred leagues,- 
repelling ; but much along the coast of Maiafoar,. 
where the commodities of the rich countries in the 
coot climate of the north of India would be de- 
sirable, as those of the torrid re^ons of the penin- 
sula would reciprocally be in request northward.. 
He has even supposed that the vessels employed 
in that trade turned die southern cape, and pro- 
ceeded northward along the coast of Coromandel, 
toward the Ganges ; but that the eastern shore of 
the great Indian Gulph, was little if at all known 
to the western Indians. Thus, on die information 
that Alexander could acquire, his suppositioni that 
India was the extreme of the Asiatie continent, 
and that the ocean bounding it was connected 
with the Casfnan, which was i^ supposed a^ 

portion 
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•portion of the farthest northern sea, may seem 
not utterly unreasonable ^. 

At his new towns on the Hydaspes Alexander 
had provided that, while he was ingaged on his 
expeditions eastward, a fleet, very numerous, tho 
of small vessels, should be built. Beside the Arr. i. 6. 
labor of the conquered country, which he could 
command, he had, in his army, many Carians, 
Phenicians, Egyptians, and Cypriots, practised, 
some in ship-building, more in navigation, all 
capable, beyond meer landmen, of assisting toward 
the building and equipment of a fleet. Of these, 

the 

^ Arrian mentions here a much greater, indeed an almost 
inconceivable deficiency of the geography of the age. Alex- 
ander, no doubt, would have all the geographical information 
that the best informed Greeks could give. Yet, crocodiles 
being found in the Indus, and that kind of bean wliich had 
been reckoned by the Greeks peculiar to Egypt, being ol>- 
served on the banks of the Akesines, he is said to have 
imagined he had discovered whence the Nile had its source ; 
supposing it to flow through immense deserts from India to 
^Ethiopia, whence it was well enough known to pass through 
Egypt to the Mediterranean sea. It is added that he actus^ly 
mentioned this idea in wiiting to Olympias, his mother ; but, 
before the letter was dispatched, getting better information, 
'he eflfeiced what he had written about the Nile. (Arr. 1. 6. 
c. i.J The historian neither quoting authority iiere, bis 
conunon practice for extraordinary matters, nor mentipning 
how it became known what the efiaced passage expressed, it 
may seem not too muck to doubt the correctness of his 
information about it. We find Plutarch quoting numerous 
letters of Alexander, as authority for important matters 
political and military. It has not fiedlen in my way to find 
the authenticity of those letters discussed, pr, .1 think, 9t all 
noticed, by any of the numerous commentators on Alexander's 
history. That they should have been unknown to Arrian, 
cotemporary, or nearly so, with Plutarch, seems hardly to 
))e supposed. If then he believed them genuine, that he 
should have noticed, among them all, only some blotted lines 
^concerning a questioa of geography would be somewMt ^t^- 
traordioary. 

P 3 
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^H A P. the historian proceeds to say, Alexander principtUj 
formed his crews ; no Greeks, either of the C0]iti«' 
n^nt, either of Eurc^e, or of Lesser Asia being 
mentioned ; whence it seems probable that aU 
were of the new levies, and that the Greeks, in* 
gaged in the first of the expedition, had mostly 
been discharged, either to return home, or to ^ttle 
among the various new colonies. The vessdfi^ 
mostly boats, in our phrase, rathetr than ships> 
were of various kinds, adapted for different pjur^ 
poses : some for carrying infantry, soiti0 for 
cavalry, some for stores, and some fqr b^ttl^^ Of 
the latter, no hostile fleet being to be apprehended, 
none, ^^ceeded the triacontor^ or galley of thirty 
oars ; the smallest of those commonly us^ among 
the Greeks, for action by water. Of evei^ de- 
scription the whole numb^ was said by Ptolemy 
to have be^i two thousand. 

Duuing these preparations the veteran general 
Coenus died ; one as we have seen, most trusted 
by Alexander with great command, and, as Ad- 
rian's phrase bespeaks him, of his most confidential 
fii^nds. The funeral obsequies lyere performed 
with suitable magnificence, apparently the utmost 
that circumstances would admit, 

Wh^i aB was ready for the proposed move- 
ment southward, Alexander called together all the 
attending ministers of Indiim princes, togeAerwkli 

all the principal officers of hi§ aiwy ; and, in tbeir 

presence, declared Porus king c^ aU the oonquertd 
part of India westward of th^ Jndu^. The Ny^ 
sflMin cavalry, wbicli sei^atks to have been theottly 
Iiidian force hehad uSed, excepting that vndet 

Porus, 
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Porus, he dismissed to rdtam' home. Of his sect. 
yamttitiitig arrmy, Ofie division, utider Craterus, ^— ,Jl— ^ 
wits directed to march by the right betnk of th& 
rivei*; another^ the larger, tmder Hepheestion, 
with a^ the dephafits, in number two hundi^ed, 
was ordered, cm the left side, to make tfie utmost 
sp^d to the capital, unnamed, of a prince called 
Sdpeithed. Alexander himself took the immediate 
ccmimand of a chosen force ol hoi^ and foot to 
go by \Mater; ready thus i6 gi^ ailtenlion and 
support to either side, and also to'i^reiligtfieto eitlier 
flpom the odier. A fourth body, undei' Philip, Att. i. 4. 
li^om he had ^p^ointed satrap of all the countty *"' ^* 
westwaird Of the Indus, as far as the confines o^ ch. 53. • . 4. 
Bttctrie^ probably the sdme person femierly de- Am l 5!"' 
scribed as son of Madiatafi, wa^^ to remain fo^? ^*^' 
daysy ap^rendy to nle^i^e some business not . 
iadieatoif by the histjorian, a^d then folloMr. 

At daybreak, siacrifide wa^ perfoarincfd. Theh* 
the dimioris ibr tlie left bank and for tJie met' 
itedgatioii imbarked. Alexander, on reaching his 
galley, poured, from a goMen flagon, a libatikm 
into the Hydaspes, invoking the deitii^s of that 
rWet Md of the Akesiiies; wfcSch* it joined' at 
some distance, and of ri^ Indus, which recefves 
their uhited waters. After' tJtis ceWmony he 
pmired to Hferculi^* to AiAmOn, and, as antierit 
Macedonian oistom pre^Hbecf (so thet historian 
defBcribei^ it) to other god&. This jiious ceremony 
being con^hiddd, the ^timpet, at his command, 
gBOfe the signed, and the fieet moved. Such a 
imiAber ci vessels, ptefeing alottg. the river in re- 
g^ittr oi%ler, with signals of trumpets and words 

P'4^ ". of 
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c H A P. of command, heard on the shores, and occasionally 
reverberated by rocks and woods on the baiiksy 
the effect was greatly striking even to the Greeks; 
but still more to the multitude of Indians, led by 
curiosity from the populous neighbourhood^ on 
.each side of the river, to whom everything seen: 
and heard was new, and whose wonder, the his- 
torian says, was particularly excited by the sight 
of horses conveyed by water. Singularly, given 
to singing, he adds, their songs, on this occasion, 
heightened the extraordinary chorus. 

Arr. 1. 4, On jthe third day of the voyage the fleet arrived 
where Craterus, on one side of the river, and 
Hephaestion on the other, according to orders, 
met it. Aleximder directed them to proceed im*- 
mediately, and still by the river's course. With 
the fleet he waited himself two days, while Philip, ^ 
with his division, joined. This body, probably 
with a view to the more easily finding provisions 
for all, he ordered across the country to the Ake^ 
sines, i^Tth instruction to follow the course of that 
stream to its junction with the Hydaspes, on 
which he himself pursued his voyage, in a width 
of water, according to the historiap, no where less 
than twenty Greek sttfdes, which, on no com-^ 
putation would be so little as a mile^. In five 
days he reached the confluenpe of the two rivers. 
Thiers a contraction of the chaimel, through which^ 
the combined waters were of necessity to flow,., 
produced what our seamen call a race, and of very 
dangerous violence. Of this both Alexand^ and 
tl^e army had previous intelligence ftom' tte. 

country 

Arr.L vj.4. 
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tountry people ; but, for the fleet to proceed, the 
passing must be hazarded. On approaching the 
strait, the roaring of the waters was such that the 
rowers, appalled, as if by consent, without com- 
mand, rested on their oars. Orders were issued c. 5. 
to proceed with the greatest and most unremitted 
exertion ; assurance being added, that so the force 
of the whirlpools might be overborne or evaded. 
The round vessek (as the Greeks called vessels 
of burden, nearly such as the modem for ocean 
navigation) tho the irregular violence of the current , 
alarmed those aboard, all passed safely. But the 
long vessels, with low sides, adapted to swift 
rowing, and especially those of two benches ', the 
rowers of the lower bench, whose rowloops were 
little above the level of the water when smooth, 
being unable to disingage their oars from the 
rising. bilbws, were greatly distressed. Two of 
these, falling a^nst each other, were lost, andr , 
many of the men they bore perished. Fortunatdy 
it happened that, presently below the rapid, on the 
right bank of the river, was a shore advimtageous 
for receiving and refitting the damaged fleet.. 
Alexander, attentive to the danger and sufiering 
of his people, having himself passed safely, landed 
there, and diligently superintended assistance to 
the injured vessds and those they carried. At 
this place Hephaestion, Craterus and Philip, with 
their several divisions, joined. 

Hitherto, the people, on either shore, had mostly 
been submissive, and the few refractory were, with 
little efibrt, compelled to obedience. But more 

powerful 

' *'0ff«» WxffTo* ^brffy. Air. vi. c. 5. 
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CHAP, powerful $^tes were next m the way, those of 
' — v-^ the Maltians and OxydracJs ; peojde, ^ccofding 
to Ardan, living uhder republicafl goVernmeht, 
, and emiDc^nt, a^ong the Indians, dfs m^ltary 
peof^e?. Assiirftnce being received that fhede, 
in allfance, were determined upon re^istanc^, if 
was judged expedient to increase the for^e on the 
right bank of the river, wher^ their territtiry fey. 
PhiKp's division, and Polysperehon's,, and {dl l&e 
horse-bowmen, and all the elephants, Mch was 
Alexander's opinion of the power of tfaat ai^iiMi 
in battle, were eonveyed across the river, aiid put 
under the eommand of Cratems* Of die rest 
of the army, one division,, under Heph^slion, 
€. 6, was sent forward a fi^e day's march : another, 
under Ptdemy, the^ lustorian, was ordered to 
remain three (hyi? bdiind. The iihmedii^ com^ 
mand of a chosen body of foot attd horse Afexh 
ander todk hrmself, to go upon the most active 
service. The itect he ditected to proceed Ae 
space of a tiiree day's mai^ch down the rivei*. 

An otject is not indicated by historimis to 
require these measures, which yet possibly may 
haive beent ably adapted to circumstances; and 
Arrian, ftxb whom mo^is altiuiiy^to be expected, 
dft) herardyf g€yes beyond hfe parpoi^ of a mittc^ 
history, ha^ srfoted, ais (Hm&e for wop -wi^ ti^ 
Mdlians, dnly that they decfined^ aclai6wlegiiig 
Alexander's imperial a.titillority on tmnn hfe offewdf 
^mr whether dai^ng^ Aeitf dle^an^ig a)^ dnce 

fi^jeets^ 

'^ Memorials of these people, whoser names' the Greeks 
jttlfUi MkXXo) and 'oiv^^axoif Vincent has observed, remain 
in the modern names of their countries, itfooZtemand Oocke^ 
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subjects of the Persian empire, or only considering IE G t. 
them, like all other people, out of compact, and » — J. — 
50, according to the ordinary Grecian principle, 
fair objects of conquest. Simply as ap additioti 
tb his vast dominion, their country could be 
but a small object But all the Indian tribes, like 
them of warlike reputation, were predatory people. 
Whether the Mallians might have means to in- vine, on 
terrupt the trade on the Indian rivers, supposed ^••'^**"'- 
eminent among Alexander's (Ejects of protection 
and incouragement^ we hardly have ground to 
judge; but that security text the peaceful cuhi- 
vators of the soil in the provinces would be pra-^ 
carious m the neighbcRzrhood of a peo{de of that 
.diaracter, holding complete independency, cannot 
be doubtful. 

But if just cause for ingaging in the war m^ 
he supposed, neither the following severity against 
the enemy, nor the prince's rashness in the expo- 
sure of Uas own persxHi to dangers evcsi fof him 
beycmd the common, appeat at all within excuse. 
It may seem tliat, in smothered ill humor with his 
anny, of which he knew himself, notwithstanding 
the recent opposition to his fancy, highly the 
favoiile, amd wlwse ftivor it greatiy behoved him 
to« cultivate, voting his spleen on the foe, he 
urodd wfflrte Ae exertion upon small, for which 
great eixterpiQie was denied hkm 

A saodiy ^i^ifterlese desert dmd^ the tidi 
country of the Maitttans ff(ttn the Akesinesr. 
Marching in the morning, from kis camp on the 
bank of that rivec, at the distance* a( ^boi^ nine 
miles he readied a smafier river, where he gafve 
Us troops nudday rest Pfdcee«Htig tben in flte 

afternoon 
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CHAP, afteraoon and throughout the night,, and himseif 
K^J^^L^ hastening with his cavalry before his infantry, in 
the morning he approached a principal town of 
the Mallians. 

That people, refusing tribute to the mighty 
conqueror of the continent from the Hellespont 
and the African desert to the Indus, confident in 
the security of their situation, were found unpre- 
pared to expect an enemy. Many about the 
fields, unarmed, fled toward the town for safety : 
those overtaken were put to the sword. The 
horse then were stationed around the tpwri to 
prevent egress. The foot arriving^ assault b^to ; 
and the Indians, after some vain efforts at ddehce, 
withdrew to their citadel. This was then attacked, 
and being carried, those within, about two 
thousand, tvere all put to death. No reason is 
mentioned by the historian for such severity; nor 
for what insued. Perdiccas had been sent against 
an inferior town. At his approach the inhabitants 
fled. He pursued ; and his light troops, practised 
in running, overtook many, whom they put to 
death. Neighbouring marshes afforded refuge for 
those who could reach them. 
€. 7. Alexander, resting only till the first watch of 

the night, - proceeded, by a forced march, to the 
river Hydraotes, where, at daybreak, he overtook 
the flying and scattered Mallians. Most had 
crossed the river, but many were killed by his 
cavalry in the water, and many more in the 
continuation of pursuit. Some were made pri- 
soners ; of course for profit of the troops by 
sale to slavery. The greater part however were 
enough advanced to reach a town strongly si- 
tuated 
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tiiated and walled. Against these Python son of sect. 
Agenor" was detached, who presently took the 
town by storm. The lives of the survivors here 
were spared. 

Meanwhile, Alexander himself went against 
the town of the Bramins": thus only the histo- 
rian describes it. The Bramins were then, as 
now, the wisemen or philosophers of the Indians ". 
They seem to have incouraged the people in 
opposition to Alexander, as afterward the Druids, 
who were of nearly similar rank and character 
among the antient Britons, incouraged them in 
opposition to the Romans. But the Grecian art 
of sapping, used against their walls, quickly pro- 
duced effect, which so alarmed them, that, without 
attempting to defend the breach, they withdrew 
into their citadel; yet in such deficient order, 
that some of Alexander's troops, following, en* 
tared also. These however were presently over- 
powered and driven out with loss. Twenty-five 
were acknowleged to have been killed. Alexander 
theh ordered the sappers to the wall, and the 
scaling-ladders to be ready on all sides. A tower 
bdng reduced to ruin, and part of the adjoining 
curtain fcdling with it, Alexander himself led the 
forlorn hope. Zeal thence becoming vehement 
among the troops, the place was quickly carried. 
Most of the Indians died fighting. Hie less able 
set fire to the houses, where whole families pe- 
rished : a few only, such, observes the historian, 
was their fortitude, were saved for slavery. 

It 

1* Xojifit. C. 16. 
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It serins to faaye been this passive coarage^ 
characterifitical still of the Ihdiajlis that provoked 
tlie youthful conqueror. They could not resist 
him, yet would not yield. Nor was this stimular 
tian sin^e in his mind. Angry yet, ihd no longer 
avowing anger, with his army for refusal to follow 
him, against the powerful kingdoms of eastern 
India, this new incentive came upon him from 
Aoae whom, in contempt, he would have teHC 
behind him, could ha have prosecuted the greater 
ofcjact of hi^ desire. Allowing his troops there-?' 
Arr. 1. 6. fore only M^e day's rest, he detatched Python and 
Demetrius,, with a force suited to the purpose^ 
bad( to tjie thickets on the bank of the HydracKies, 
whidier many MaUian families had fled,, m hope 
(rf security which they found their towns co^ 
not afford them.. His ord^s were sanguinary. 
Any Mallians ivho came to sorrrader at i&cretim 
mi^ be sjwKsid, but h3i others found wei^ to be 
put tt> the sword. 

Meanwhile he proceeded himself i^ainst the 
prtncip&l town erf^ the MaJlian country. But the 
Indians had already so experienced the weakness 
^ their fortifications against the Oredan art of 
attack, that, before he could arrive, the town wa£ 
des^ted. The people, with those of muny inferior 
torwns, having crossed the Hydaspes, occupied the 
further of its lofty banks> in number, it w«d $$ii^. 
fifty thomand armed men, with the purpose of 
disputing the passage. AlQxai;tder, after, a rafiM 
survey, rode into the river at the head of bis 
cavalry. He had hardly reached the middle of 
the channel wh&i the resolutioa pf the Indians 

failed 
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fiuled them, and, with hasty 9teps,' but m good 
order, they wthdrew ftom the baak. He followed. 
&it ih^ tberi, seeing his tnfaiitary yet afar ofl^ 
stood, and BO resisted hi^ charges that he fotiod it 
expedient to wait for his infairtry. The AgriaQ 
9hd other sdeet lightarmed arrived first, with th» 
howooenV. These, together with the cavalry, be- 
gan a desultory action, which they maintained tilt 
tiie phalanx approached ; and then the Indian*, of 
whom mmy were already wounded, presently fled* 
At no great distance a t^wn rtrofi^y sjtnat^ wft$ 
%hek refuge, but the pursuing feowse killed ma«y> 

Next day, committing one divifiip^ of hi^ army 
to Ferdiocas, leading tlm other h^self, Aleisander 
^saailed the town in two pli^ees. His own di¥i8iion> 
forcing a g^, entered fir^ Apparei^tly the 
fertificatioB was very imparfect The Indians, no 
longer attempting defeniJe of the town, withdrew 
into the citadel, strpas^ggr by 9lrt a^ wdl a& bjf 
Ipcal circmnstanxres. Jmniedifttely he prooeedfid 
to jstorm it. At &e sm^ iinu^ topping was . 
begim, and adaUng^ladders wore ^ppUed, But the 
effi»rt^ of liis men not satisfying tu$ Imp^^eboe^ ]j^ 
took a ^dar from one bearing it, )>laced it agtrntst 
thfi w^, and mounted, under protebtion only of 
his shield carried over his head. Peucestas^ file 
bctarer^ of the sacked shield, taken, as formerly eh. 46. $.2. 
mentioned, from the temple of Minerva at Troy, ^ 

immediately 

'' Anion here distinguishes the YiXol and the rd^aroi. I 
think Xenpphon «nd ^^cydides always reckoned the- bow- 
man among <tfae ^Xo), tho a dittin^i^ied and superior branch 
of ^m. Arrian's Yri^«» seem to have been the ntAra^l^i. 
middle-armed, of the elder wrltelY; and indeed probaMy 
Alexander would not take with him to the farther end of Asia 
any of what Thucydides has called o;^Xe( tu» TiJ^v. 
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CHAP, immediately followed ; Leonnatus, ajoid.of the 
body-guard, was third : Abreas, apparently a 
common soldier, but of those who, for merit, 
received double pay, mounted nearly at tlte same 
time by another ladder. The hypaspists '*, (who 
seem to have attended Alexander's person in 
every action in which infantry could join) zealous 
to follow, overloaded the ladders and they broke. 
Alexander thus, with three others only, was xm 
the top of the wall, and, for the splendor of his 
aimour, the principal object for the enamy's mis-- 
sile weapons. Within the wall the soil was raised, 
to that he might leap down without other danger 
than exposing himself still more to the oiemy. 
In advancing the hazard thus was of one kind, 
in retreating perhaps equal of another. In ad- 
vancing Ihere might be glory, in retreating shame. 
With a moment's consideration, he leaped 
down into the citadel, and, for defence, stood 
with his back against the wall. ThQ Indians, 
seeing him alone, closed upon him. The excel- 
lence of his armour, with his skill in arms, pro- 
tected him, while he killed an Indian chief, and 
wounded several. The three who had mounted 
the wall with him presently joining him, th^: 
Indians no longer dared to close, but plied them - 
with missile weapons. Abreas, wounded in the 

face 

'4 'YwflKrw-tjrij. Failure of de»rable explanation conceming^ 
the body distinguished by this title, has been iormerly ob- 
served. Taylor's edition of Hederic's Lexicon gives for 
version, Qlypeatus satelks, quoting the Gloesuia Vetcnimy 
and agreeing with Scapula, who may probably have drawrv- 
from the same source. But this, leaving the^ distinguishing 
t)«-o unnoticed, a$ a vejEsiwi is clearly defective,' and a»,cx^bi- 
nation nothing. . 
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£itce M'ith an arrow, Ml. Alexander himself re^ 
ceived a shot, which pierced his breastplate, and 
the effusiop of blood fc^wing was wch that he 
presently hkited. Peucestas and Leotinatus re^ 
i^ained to maintain the unequal contest. 

But the troops, whose leagerness to prevent, %^ 
inhanced their prince's danger, so indiscreetly 
jacurred'^ soon found means for relieving it. 
Tha wall was only of earth, or ujabaked clay, and, 
leyejn without ladders, some of the soldiers found 
atneans to mount. A gate at hand was so in£rm, 
0K SQ ill guarded, that it wag presenftly forced. 
Attack^ from powerful nmpabers, insuing, was, at 
first, withstood by the Indian^ vigorously ; but 
they could not long maintain close fight against 
th6 su^riofity of Greciai^ arms and discipline. 
Bfefof e hovv^er the reli^ arrived, all Alexand^'s 
SJiipporters w^e wounded, aad nearly disabled. 
He was hin^lf bcnme away, luicertaia whether to 
survive^ Tbene w^ tbep no i^ti:^ning . his vic- 
tOfio^s sfA^ry. Every man, woman and child 
found kk ti^ ^ace was put to the sword ; \m own 
latter qon^act havmg indeed/ p^ some occasion!, 
M^ifiorded too much encouragement for such ilU- 
berol Dey^eoge. 

Smh an adventure a^ this, of the qonqueror of 
Asi^, wmid b^ lively to be variously 4res3^ by 
H^ nmo&com ^rrftsrs of his e^g/^ and ages following, 
icaodidaike^ for ip^ic favor; and Arriaa mentfops, 
§mewg 9tim iaj«t«ices, m^ remarkaWy shpwif^ 
mu^^B^ .oi qf^rekessBeai, if qojt rather ilp^>uden(p6| 9^ 
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CHAP, some among them, while, in the scarcity ami dear- 
ness of copies, examination and comparison of 
accounts could be .within the power of very few. 
Some authors, he says, reported that Ptolemy, 
the historian, was one who mounted the ladder 
with Alexander, and protected him when disabled ; 

* whereas,' he proceeds, * Ptolemy in his own nar- 
^ rative, relates that he was not then present with 

* the army under Alexander's immediate orders, 

* but commanding a detached body on a distant 
*. service.' Ptolemy, however would have fuU 
means to learn all circumstances, so as to give an 
exact account ; and this Arrian appears to have 
carefully followed. 

Alexander's danger put the army, through aH 
ranks, upon serious and anxious consideration. 
What might be the consequences of his death, 
for which no provision had been made, and who 
should succeed to the eommand-in^chief, were 
questions most seriously involving the interests of 
all, and for which none had a ready answer. 
Since Parmenio no one had been so distinguidied 
by the king as to be at all marked for such pre- 
eminence; and the troops were rather, in their 
several divisions, attached to their several leaders, 
than generally disposed to allow to any one the 
command over alK What then would result 
among the conquered nations ? Their chiefs had 
been riot only subdued by the arms, but gained by 
the favors of Alexander ; whose name aieo tfte 
people revered, as of the most glorious of sove- 
reins, under whose rule they injoyed all their 
fonner advantages^ with less apprehension, than 

before. 
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before^ of a troubled government. Who would 
be for settling in the empire gained, and fighting 
still, if necessary, for its maintenance ; and who ' 
for the return home, the extensive earnestness for 
idbich had recently so grieved their lost leader ? 
And for either settling in the conquered provinces, 
or for a> length of march, before so unheard of, 
as the return, through so many provinces, which to 
be friendly, which hostile, none could know, who 
was to decide, and what were their means ? 

The news, reaching the army remaining,' under 
Hephaestion's command, in the camp whence 
Alexander had set but for his expedition against 
the Mallians, produced even greater and more 
lasting anxiety than where he was present. The 
first report was that he was dead. Contradiction 
soon arrived, but did not obtain immediate credit ; 
suspicion arising that it was an artifice of inte-^ 
rested leaders, desirous of gaining time for their 
purposes. Even when at length Alexander, un- 
able to come, wrote hiniself for a^uratice, appre- 
hension that this might be a forgery still gave 
uneasiness. 

Informed of all circumstances, as soon as he 
could bear the motion of a litter, Alexander pro- 
ceeded to the Hydaspes. On that stream a vessel 
bore him without fatigue to the station where his 
fleet, under Nearchus, lay, with the main body of 
lus^ army, uiider Hephssstion, incamped hard by J 
The litter was ready for him again at the landing- 
place ; but, feding himself beyond expectation 
Able> he ordered his horse ; and, mounting, to tiie 
joyful surprize of the surrounding anxious sddiery^ 

q ^ tho 
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^h9 ftPPf^rwtly.iM)t without few^rd, a^d perhaps 
i^^ry, f ode to bU tent, and, witl^ut assistance, 
^ W>Wted. ,Univ^3al aqclam^tiw, ^tulatidn, 
^, the historian says, tears <rf joy attended him. 
So 49^ personal vaJor commondy ing^ge the ies- 
tee^ of the multitude, especially of valor in higii 
s^^gtw^, and more especially where exerted of free 
c^bfOfuce, without any: pres^nure from necessity. But 
j^U fnox^y with the added opinion of t$dent capal^ 
of directing multitudes, so as both to lead them ta 
^ory, and provide for their welfax^ better than 
they cpul^d do for thansdves, or any other foif 
them, an enthusiasdcal fi^achment ftriaes : ^od 
suGh> Arrian describes as preyajUng toward Alex- 
a^er. A|DOpg h\^ more judicious friends ho wi^ver, 
i^o^epsaUy dissatisfied with h^ fi9d]ime93) ;^^me toolc 
^ liberty to admonish him, that the merit of the 
lowest soldier should not be thie objtK^t of die g^e^ 
Tj^'s ambitiov ; and that ime :^^o^ life wg^ m 
imports tp so pxBny iki(m^^9 ^d !e^en milUpn?, 
sh,9|[f}d not w waste his safety. Alei^«<\der kOi» 
th}$, b^\ yn^ sqme dmnonstrati<w of impatiem^ ; 
which an old Boeotian officer, more a spjUli^r tbw 
mS^PI^^ oJjf^enoQg, efcfaufved, ^ tUs BcMNlian 
d^ct, •' P Alexapder, sw^h <|«^9 l:)$pqiniB i§m ' 
*• tbe pi^^ says, ' Qfear. t)ie eyll^ w|ijc;h ff&it 
* ftttifWBs l^g, and jqjpy i^ ^<ffy.' 1^ » 
^9iig thic few fuijecjdptep ^f 1^ WQI^ fsmt^^ 
of Alejflj^, ^t)iepj(i^ Ifin^itted: AoMtt 

The 







The army m Ae Mallfei! dotrtitty ipp<^ io 
hav6 remained to complete itb s^bjagation, txA 
tJiefl proceed* again^ the Gxydraca ; repreieht^ 
as a pK)werful nation, whose purposed junction of 
forces with the MaliianB had b^en disappointetf 
by Alexander's rapidity. Terrified now by expe- 
rience, both of the force and of the severity of the 
conqueror come firom afar, both people sent depur 
t^tioni^, offering subinissi(xi and soliciting pardon ; 
the Mallians fw their resistance, the Oxydracs^ibr 
having failed of an earliei^ submis8i6i!i. The la^r 
seem, on information received, to have devised^ a 
mode of flattery gratefal to Alexander: 'They 
y were desirous/ they said, ^ of freedom aiid ind^ 
' peiidcinlcy ; to which, if any people tficy werei 
' intttled, having injoyed them froqi dietimei^h^ 
y Bacchus came to India : but; understandhigtfaat 
^ Alexander also was. c^ the race of the gods, if it 
^ was hisi pleasure to appoint a satitip dvar'tii^j' 
' they would sulHMt and jtoy sudi tribute asr be* 
' nl^t reqpitre;' Theterms^ <hi th^cdmplianee 
with wbkh he insisted, were not- mildl He wbidd' 
have a thouscmd of the' principal mai* of the two^ 
fmtioiid s€int to him, tio be held as tiOsti^es ; ^ 
at'his pleasure, to be* em{doyed as soldiers in>hi$' 
pivoposed subjugation of the rest of India. Agmt 
ttey sean to have hisid politic consideration of his* 
(dumcter. Tb^s^ithiioi a thousand nen,sdectbdt 

fot si% and comeliness of person,' with' assuradce 
alsS9| true or odterwise^^ of dieireninenke ofiranicf ;^ 
aad^ witSt them, fite hundred armed chariots^ witfa^ 
the* Becestoryfhorset and drivars, as a votobtdv^ 
firibttte of aujdliur}^ fbrcd Fl^bsed WitU this, Imk 

Q 3 accepted 
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€MA.p. accepted the chariots with their aj^ndages, and 
dismissed the hostages; but appointed a satrap 
over the country, Philip, apparently the same . 
formerly distinguished as son of Machatas, and 
already of satrapal dignity. 



SECTION II. 

Alexander's Navigation of the Indian Rivera : Conquest of 
Southern Provinces : Division of the Army for the Return 
homeward: Estab^hmenf of a NaDal Station in the Indus: 

. \ Arrival at the Ocean : Establishment of a Naval Arsenal at 
the Western J/kmth of the Indus. 

Alexander, checked by the reasonable oppo- 
sition of his army in his wild purpose of extend- 
ing conquest (wild certainly, yet in his very 
extraordinary circumstances at his yet early age, 
demanding consideration) and apparently some- 
what sobered by the severity of his last wound 
and the length of confinement required for the 
cure, again directed his uncommon powers of 
mind and body and fortune to projects usefiil to 
mankind. His purpose, formerly conceived, of 
exploring the course of the Indus, and making 
known to the western nations the navigation of 
the ocean, from the Indian to the Persian gulph, 
^nployed. his attention . D uring his confinement 
he had caused a considerable increase'to be made 
to his river-navy ; principally of the larger vessels ; 
and, as soon as his convalescence was sufficiently 
advanced, he prosecuted ^ the voyage down the 
Hydraotes to Its confluence with -the AfeeSines, 
and thence onward to that of their united streams 
with the Indus. There he waited the arrival of 

Perdiccas, 
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J^erdiccaB, who had been sent with a divisioij sbqt- 
against a refractory Indian nation. In this leisure * — -J — 
examining the opportunities of. the place, and cTs." ^* 
finding them inviting, he resolved to found a town 
there, and provide it with conveniencies for a na- 
val station. During his stay Perdiccas, successful 
in the business he had been sent upon, rejoified. 
Oxyartes, father of the queen Roxana, also arrived, 
reporting some misconduct of Tiristes, Tiryestes, 
or Tyriaspis (for the Greeks varied in their ortho- 
graphy of Persian names) satrap of Parapamisus ; 
ivho was in consequence removed, and the satrapy 
was committed to Oxyartes. Philip's satrapy 
was then declared to extend to the confluence of 
the Akesines and Indus, including the n^w towri 
and arsenal, the completion of which he Was 
directed to superintead. A body of .troops, in-: 
eluding all the Thracians of tfie army, was left 
with him, to insure quiet, in his province. 
i For proceeding still downward,* the ground 'dn 
the left bank of the ri^r being ' inCop^modious, 
and iiostility being more threatened, on the; right'^, 
the greater part of the. division, under Crateru« 
was transported across, with all the elephants, 
there to continue the march toward the sea: 
Alexander himself, with a! chosen J^qdy^, bang* 
again borne on the stream. Readiing the capital 
of the Sogdians*.^, apparently without resist- 
' ance, 

** Ap»r«f«. For the interpretation here, note 17 is pro- 
posed to account. ,' ' 

** Possibly these may have been a branch of the natioa 
fofmerly noticed, of the same name, near the Caspian, sea, 
or possiWy the name here may have been corrupted ia 
transcription. j , • 

Q4 
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CHAP, ance, he fofdied there again d aubsidiary B&Tiii 
( — s,!^ . arsenal, and provided for its secniily by fortificaK 
tions. Already, tho much remaii^ yet to far 
subdued, he took upon himself to dbpoee cl si 
the riverside eoontry, some hundred miles fK)nk the 
confluence of the Akesikxes and Lafdbs to the sear, 
declaring it a satrapy tindey the joaat axithocity <^ 
Oxyartes and PythoAw 

Bifecting the mavck of Craterafi ihea by the 
light bank of tho liver,^ tbiou^ the countiy which 
thfe historian deserifbes as. that oi the Aradiotos 
and Dran^s'^, he proceeded hinsself stHl by 
water to the territory, said to be the ridbest of 
Inc^ the dominion of a prince caUed MvsicaBOK 
That prince had not waited up<m him, to offiar 
submti^sion for himself and his eonntry, ih^ . had 
even by an embassy sought friendship^ nor had 
elthei^ i^ent those present? which' conmlxon dyflity 
required for a great king, or soHeited anytising for 
himself. These are the causes stated by Artian 
for treating lum as an enemy« Sueh theo wm 
the' rapidity of Alexander's movements, diat h^ 
fore Musicanus> obtained nc^ce of the anmamensk'i^ 

appcoad^ 

^ By this description it seems maths safficientjy evident 
iEbit Arrian, fbr distiiiguisliiiig the bai^ of a rivet as rif Bt 
and' left, lanaced the water' upward, whereas, iu modern 
Europe, it seems now agreed to name thenl as they stand, id 
tracing it h6ai its source downward. The country of the 
A^surhotes and Drangies, stretching westward on the north 
of thfe great Desert, was of great importance to Alexander, 
being th^ alone by which, from hisr actual sitoatioo^ theve was 
any ready communication with Media, Persia and all the w^ 
of hli empire* But whe&er Anriisin was clearly aware of the 
0M^phy here, or whether rather some deficfenoy m«9i ael 
^ itt the extant manuscripts of his w«rkypei!hiip»«(ttiMure^ 
sonably may be doubted. 




ap^proach^ % waft idtUidy wkbiBF hU temtety. 
Appfltrently howev^ b6 had information of Altxr 
ander's (^^raeter, as well aa of ht» power. Witb 
the most laagmfic^it presefits he coald cofieet he 
baateaed^ to meet hion and especially with aU bi» 
elephants. Being adoritled to audience, beb^m 
with aekddwleging himself wrong " ; which, says 
the historian, commonly weighed most with Alex- 
ander toward obtaining fevor. Accordingly hia 
ddinqiiea^ was p«fdoiied; and AMander, having' 
viei^ed his capital' atid his county,, admiring both, 
Gomiimed him m the presidmu^, but not iir inde- 
pendency i the capital bdtig' in a cbrntti^dihg; 
Qitaatioii, he biult a dtadd, and placed a gavtisoor 
fSlere. 

KluiHcanaSy however,, tha sdveiein oMrsubjeetlSyi 
like ibany Aow in India, tms not an ftidepe^kdiMtf^ 
prince, and tiberefore apparenlly had it not pr^»eiily 
m Ms choice to stibitait tia aholfe*. Birt AMU-^ 
fUkder's claim of paramount soveneinty extended 
to the djonniiionf of O^cantts to v^om Mttsicantts 
adknowleged fealty ; and Oxycanus^ Bke his* sub- -^- 1« ?• 
onfinotey ha(d omitto<!t t*«fe i«eqtdi«d aekito^ege-i^ ^ 
ments. Alextoder therefore hastened to proceed 
agaimthim^ leaving the^supermtenldMiey bf 1^ 
building of the hew citadel^ with the ccnnmand o£ 
the fotees there^ to OklIssw^ So it a|)peiaeto he^ 
had now learnt to conteito &e boasted' Indian 
military, that, withdu* ady inftnti^iy of the phdbiinry 
lie took,, foi' tfie expedition agiinst Oxycaiius;; 
only the eavaky which had beea conveyed on the 

^ Arrian's expression is strong, 'OfU)i»yS9 JAtii'K 
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c H A P. river, with his favorite middle-anned, the Agrians, 
<^f^^L^ aiid his bowmen. Nevertheless in the field he 
seems to have found no resistance ; and presently 
with a force so mifit for sieges, he took the two 
principal towns, in the second of which Oxycanus 
himself was tnade prisoner *^ 

Meanwhile 

'• It has been observed by Vincent that the name Porus 
signified Prince. The termination Canus, may seem to have 
been, in another language, a word signifying the same title, 
to which the Greeks prefixed the proper name, and added, in 
their usual way, a final syllable to denote the case. This 
title is found variously spelt. Can, Khan, Chan, Cham, evoi 
by English writers, who, too commonly, bowing to any forein 
orthography of Asiatic names which forein writers may rea- 
sonably have endeavored to adapt to their several languages, 
misrepresent them, often grossly, for an English reader. By 
the more judicious, the same title has been written Cawn or 
Khawn; which I apprehend, according to English ortho- 
graphy, best represents the word ; tho, to indicate exactly all 
Asiatic sounds by any European alphabet is impossible. 
Vincent, distressed by confusion and uncertainty often thus 
arising, has taken pains to collate various spellings of eastern 
names, with the purpose of ascertaining what should be ,the 
English orthography; but, in the evident want of familiar 
acquaintance with the pronuhtiation of any language but his 
own, he has succeeded little farther than to fiimish some 
ground for any who may follow him better prepared. On the 
other hand, modern fashion has tended variously to inciiaase. 
this inconvenient confusion. French modes, puzzling for the, 
English reader, have been adopted for forein words, eVen for 
some 'which * had become classical in our language, as the 
Turkish title Bashiw. This spelling, which Johnson has 
followed, represents regularly, in our orthography, the sound 
indicated by the Jtalian Bjasci^ ; and both concur exactly with' 
the French Pach^, except for the first letter. Gibbon's dili- 
gent curiosity leading him to inquiry, he learnt that,' in one 
extensive portion, of the Turkish empire the people^failed, as' 
the Welsh with, us,- of the faculty of pronounciiig the B, and, 
in another part that of pronouncing P ; whence has arijen 
the difference, in regard to that first letter, which alone 
directs to a difference in pronuntiation, between the French 
and us, with whom the Italians concur. Gibbon, so far con- 
curring 
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Meanwhile information arrived that Sambus, an sect. 
Indian, satrap, under Alexander's appointment, of a ^— ^v^ — ^ 
neighbouring mountainous region, had absconded. 
Alexander on this hastened to Sindomana, the prin- 
cipal town ; Arrian here giving the name, which 
often fails in bis narrative, for cities in India, even 
the residence of princes. He was surprized to find 
the gates open, the principal friends of Sambus 
ready for surrender, the treasury untouched, and 

not 

curring with the French, has chosen for himself the peculiar 
orthography, Pashaw, which possibly may be, as he has 
supposed it, the most warranted by the best Turkish custom. 
But it may probably have occurred to many to have observed 
some English speakers, and not uneducated, misled by the 
modem fashion of French orthography, strangely to pervert 
the proper sound, pronouncing as if tibe word were written 
Pdka. Thus also the fashionable French orthography of the 
name of an Arabian people, Bedouin, variously pu2zles £ng- 
lis readers ; who have no difficultv when they find it written 
by Shaw, and other English travefiers, Bedoween ; thus pro- 
perly rq)re8enting the Arabic letters, and indicating the 
Arabic pronuntiation, as far as En^ish letters may. Legis- 
lation in orthography, and also in phraseology, rests now 
princip^ly with the daily newsprinters, as those with whose 
works the public eye is far most continually and extensively 
fiEuniliar. And considering the rapidity to which they are 
unremittingly urged, as in a race, their general correctness 
ought perhaps more to excite admpnition than any occasional 
failure of it should induce blame. A large proportion of 
their materials coming to them in French, it is not wonderful 
if, in their necessary constant. haste, they frequently relieve 
themselves by adopting French words, French idioms, and 
all the torture to which the French^ scrupulous of nothing 
which may make everything French, put forein nameis : while 
modesty, overstrained with us (what, the French call mau- 
vaise honte), produces scruple of whatever may make any- 
thing English. Thus an injurious change is rapidly working 
in our language, to ,which even the government gazette, not 
excusable as the daily newspapers, has sometimes contributed ; 
lending its authority for the intrusion of words and phrases 
out of all analogy with the English language, and needless 
for any purpose, unless to amuse those who are aware how 
t^a^mk voices far mostly mispronounce them. 
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Q^IL not an elephant r^Eoaveck Those UfV in ojothnfity 
pleaded, in excuse for their cfaifif, that he bad 
1)0 purpose of hostility, or of any cUsobcdi^iee' to 
Alexander ; but, b^ing; informed that his en^nji, 
Musicanus, had been received mto fevor^ he f^gaeA 
^e consequences to himself, and ott that aecoimt 
only had withdrawn^ Alexander se^ns to hai^ 
been satisfied miik this apology for Sambosybifl 
some bramins, accused as inst^alors of revolt 
were put to death. 

Musicanus however, urged by the bramins, 
piWbably misestimating the valiie of GrecTan arms 
and discipline, bJoA inCwtmgsA by a view of tUm 
sfefdiness of the ntinibets actually attending 
Alexander, Ii^d* revolted; Pyt^cm^ s^t in cbm*' 
ifftfcttd' £^inst' him, soon took all his towns : sbr6^ 
were destroyed, and the surviving inhabitttito 
condemned to sla^ei^ ; in sonie citadels wercf btiBt 
and garrisons placed^ Musicanus lumself^ biou^t 
prisoner, was^ by Alexandet^s ordef serif batfc t6 
his own country,^ to be there hanged, together withr 
s<taiie hramins, his* adtisenr. 

Hie teriror of Alexander'is arms now' extended 
to the oeenn; the kitervening cocMtry beii^ ia^ 
dfeed tbO niuch divided among small sovereinties, 
often hostile to oneanotfa^, for any tcf hme riah 
sbriat)le hop^ of successful resistance to siidi a 
Icnrce as he could comfiiand; A deputetioii^aiteii 
xtpati Mto'ffbttf tKdsbVei^efnof'the irisidar tetHtor^^ 
inicliosed bidtwa^ ike two lirincipat cbaiknels' bjr 
in*i€& ttfe^ watfets of the liwhls re^ttHf thfe sfed^' 
Birin^ng the a^susancei of submiflsien^ < Trt^kdi 

dMised 




4mmd %o Ure m peaee, tine jde|»ities maitd back 
^9ijt^ them jbis promise of protectbafortiieirpoBce 
VI Jbis present power and dignlb^r ; -but, ivith it, a 
mj^isition tivat, .at the town ci PaHtala, the capital 
^hk dcmunicm, sitaiated at the point jofs^paratioii' 
of 4)ietwo great channds of tiie Indus, all Q<taiveiu- 
«QGe should be provided £m: his fleet and Mxmj 
against their arrival. 

lit seems, frmn Arrian s omission, nearly ed- 
dent that the liistoriaa^-generals, Ptolemy and 
Al^t^buius, beyond whose aathority he shows 
Inmse&f generally unwilling to pledge himself, 
doolii^ed to rep(»rt even those accessions o( strength 
t& tltf ^umy, which continiied to be received 
QfOcastopysUy from Europe, and stil move woahi^ 
be deposed to axFoid ackiowl^einent of the greater 
Qvmbers of Asiatics, whom they styled barbarians, 
now formmg a very important part of that, 
i^aMrtheless, for its general title, called the Maee^ 
donian army. But what is not found in . his ^"* ^^* 
history of the expedidon remains stated in his 
aosouirt of India, that, when Alexander imbarked 
on ^e Hydaspes, his anny, in that country, Was 
of li* hundred and twenty tliGUsand men, exdu- 
aivcily of those auxiliary troops of liie indiMi prhices 
aod t^tates which he afterward (Hsniissed. Between 
India and the centei^ of the empire were yet ol:^ects 
for miliitary measures, but not requiring such 
9iambers, nor in countries capable of maintaining 
thf^. To divide tlie ataiy thepsfere bang neces- 
^»y> ^ IP^rge bftcjy wm ?PnWWtfed to Cr?t;efHS^ 
orasistuig of tinnee divisions of Ae phalanx, oQm-- 
lii^i^ed by Atteigi^ M^^e^ger and Apj^^iji?, 

wftn 
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HA P. with some bo wmen, and all those Macedonians^/ 
among whom were some of the band of compa^ 
nionS) who for age, wounds, or state of health, 
wexe less able for severe service. Graterus was 
directed to march for Persia proper ; not by the 
shortest, but the easiest and safest road; first 
returning up the course of the Indus by its right 
bank, and then proceeding through Arachosia, a 
fruitful country already explored, and where 
nothing hostile was apprehended. At the • same 
time Python was sent back northward on the lefl 
bank, with the Agrians and horsebowmen, to 
inspect the state of the colonies established, and 
inquire concerning the conquered countries on that 
side of the river ; with orders, after having made 
all necessary arrangements, to return and follow 
the motions of the largest of the bodies retained 
for service southward, which was to proceed, under 
the command of Hephaestion, on the right bank, 
to Pattala. Alexander himself imbarked for that 
place, with a chosen division. 

Having proceeded on the water two days with- 
out any remarkable occurrence, information met 
him, on the third, that the chief of Pattala*'' had 
deserted his country, leading the greater part of 
tte inhabitants with him. Accordingly, on arriv- 
ing, he found the town and neighbouring country 
deserted. Severity, overstrained, he seems^now 

to 

^ On the first mention of this chief, Arrian calls hiia 
'O T«p n»Tl»Xtff T«c x^^fdK ifX"*' Here he emails him t*I» 
ThfAaXup vra^oc. Under wnom he was afx*** ^* "^^ ^^^ ^ 
nor is this the first occasion on which Arrian gives the tM& 
of vwa^x^ without mention of a superior. This, and ind^t^ 
the whole of his narrative, marks his uncertainty about the 
political state of India. 
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to have learnt, would defeat its own purpose. 
Sending in pursuit of the fugitives, therefore, he 
gave orders not to kill, but to bring prisoners ; 
and these he sent back again after their still flying 
feUowcountrymen, to assure them that all might 
return, and securely occupy their houses and till 
their lands, as before* This had, in considerable 
amount, the desired effect. Pattala then was 
presently observed to be a place of critical 
importance for its command of the two bi-anches Arr. 1 6. 
of the river, and of a country abounding with ^i^f on 
valuable produce; fruitful of cattle, especially of Nearchus. 
camels, and, for grain, of the best rice. Works 
were therefore put forward for making it a naval 
station, and securing that station by a citadel. 
Observing farther that much of the neighbouring 
country was uninhabited only from want of fresh 
water, tho springs might be found in digging to a 
moderajte depth, he employed parties of his troops 
in that service. Altogether this southern part of 
India appears to have been less civilized, and less 
wdl governed, than the northern, which had been 
already subdued. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood of Pattala, through ignorance, jealous 
of the beneficent works going forward, killed some 
of those employed, but were soon repressed by a 
force sent against them. 

The question arose now by which of the branches 
of the great river, which here divided, the fleet 
;Shou)d proceed to the ocean. Alexander resolved 
himself t<> examine both, and to begin by tbe 
western. For escort on Ihe water he took a 
select squadron of the vessels ivhich had been 

found 
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ftwBd Ae smftost, im4tee put ^I^t tbondM^ foplt 

and one thousaud horse upad^r tbe c^miMnKJl of 

LeonnatjoSy to attend his motioiiB, mioxchttEig on ifae 

-left bank. The season was advewe, being id^at oi 

th^ stormy monsoon, blowing jffom the opean; 

and p&)ts &iled ; those Pattalians mo9t practise^ ^ 

m navigation, perhaps iQlcHrmed of jH^viotts 

aefserities, and liierefore less confiding in pr omise# 

irf protection, not being fQund ^^aqiong thyos^ who 

bid fetumed to their homes. Nev^rtheliess Alea^- 

ander^ not probaWy withowit infoimaticMi of wh^ 

might be expected, yet not believing it in its fttU 

extent, and of a temper indisposed to yield to any 

CQQK}uef able obsjbacl^, persevered in his purpose. 

The first day of the voyage passed smoothly. 

But, 0U the second, a violent adverse wind not 

only prevented {progress, but, meeting the streaitt 

which favored the fleet's coarse, produced so 

troijibled a surfiace that th^ vessels labored ^ealfy; 

/9ome were so mjured by collision as to be rendered 

useless ; but the crews all reach^ the ^ore. 

Paities then pursuing stiU the furtive natives, 

49ome prisoners sjkilled in the river navigation were 

takj^» and, being well Iveatod, waie found hi^y 

iisfiful. ' In the ftrthei^ progress ^ the fleet ^ 

water widened to the extent of some miles, and 

here another storm came on; but, the Indiax^ 

^^K)wmg a bay flteer, eapaJafe of afibrdkig shelter, 

4amage y^ avoided. 

iUeeady here the river wias elBioted by tbp 

aiiigiiliELr tid«B of tb^ nei^bouiing oo^nsu T0 ^ 

iiLsti)iinshment of the Gmaks, aefiustomed <ml^ to 

itttt H^t^mxmu and Enxinfi sms^ tbf eb^ \§^ 
-^ . aU 
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dK the vessels aground ; and, then e^in 16 their s s c t. 
sarpnze, the fqlldwing flood set them afloat*\ In- 

forDaation 

• •* Very early, in the course of this work, occasion occurred 
toaQiinadvert upon the too cpmoaoQ practice of critics, inge- 
nious as well as learned, but, w^o speculating much, have 
seen little^ to assume judgement on matters of' which their 
inibrmaitk)sQ hs^ been very deficient. The annotator on Near- 
chus has also found occasion for such animadversion. ' The 
^ surpri2e of the Macedonians, and their ignorance of the 

* tides/ he observe^ * have bjeen ri<tici4ed by Voltsdre, who 

* thinks it incredible thftt Alexander should not know the 

* nature of tides ; as he must have seen the Euripus when^ 

* in Boeotia, and must have known that Aristotle wrote on 
*, the subject* Major Rennell has corrected this petulance, 

* by showing that the tide in the Indus is the Bore, which 
^ operates along the whole ooast;-^runs in the Hoogly river 
^ sevepty n;iiles in four hours, rises, at Calcutta, five feet in 

* a^n instant, in the Megna twelve feet.' Vin. on Nearch. 
h. 2, p. 171. The learned commentator might have added, 
what Volteire, with modest inquiry, might readily hafve learnt, 
that the 'tides on the coast of his own country, as of England 
idso, especially on the western coasts, are so much greater 
^lan those of the Euripus, that these woi^d hardly furnish a 
conception of what was to be expected. Lord Lyttelton, in 
his history of Henry the Second, has wasted labor to refiile 
Voltaire's at least equal petulance, in contradicting the re- 
port of historians, that the first William made Newforest 

* Les historiens,' he says in his essay on general history, * ne 
^ font pas attention qu'il faut au moins vingt ann^es pour 

* qu'un nouveau plan d'arbres deviennent une foret propre a 

* la chasse.' Oa lui fait semer cette foret en io8o : il avoit 

* alors soixante-trois ans. Quelle apparence,' &c. — Those 
who know the country and its history will see it every way 
probable that, when William subjected his new forest to the 
same forest laws and government, or nearly the same, which 
he found already established for maqy forests in his acauired 
kingdom, it was already prepared by nature to be a forest, 
differing little, if ahything, in general character, from that it 
be*rs at this day. In large tracts 09k is the weed of thei soil, 
coining everywhere without human care, and protected in 
early growth by holly, but still more, advantageously by haw- 
thorn, also weeds of the soil, even against ^leer^ Intervenmg 
large tracts, bearing nothing but heath, deny equally the 
groyrth of indigenous trees and advantageous return for tillage. 
That the;9e tracts, or much pf them, were then wild, canno.t 
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CHAP, formation was obtained that, near the river js mouth 
was an iland called Killuta, affording advantageous 
harbours. Two light vessels were dispatched to 
ascertain the circumstances. On their- return, 
their commander's report incouraging, the squadron' 
proceeded thither : and Alexander himself, eager 
to explore the great expanse before him, went on, 
with some chosen vessels, some leagues, till he 
came in sight of another iland. But he had 
neither vessels fit to proceed far on the ocean, nor 
mf ans to be sure of his course beyond sight of 
land. Returning therefore to Killuta he there 
sacrificed to the gods, to whom the oracle of 
Ammon, he said, had direicted him to address 
such worship. On the following day however fee 
yentured to proceed as far as the iland last 
discovered, and there sacrificed to other gods with 
other ceremonies'; still asserting that all was donie 
in conformity to instructions from the oracle of 
Ammon. Directing his course then eastward 
beyond the mouth of the Indus, and finding no 

land 

be doubted; and tbat William afterwards made* large addi- 
tions from cultivated private estates, has been given to general 
knowlege since Lord Lyttelton's time, by the pul^cation 
of Domesday book, compiled by William's order. Most of 
those estates were granted again to individuals in presently 
following reigns, and mostly hold, to this day, the same 
names by which they are recorded in Domesday book, or 
80 nearly the same as not to be mistaken. All of these, with 
hardly an exception, are at this day still so wooded, among 
their cultivated fields, as to be perfect for all the purposes of a 
forest. The very ingenious French poet-historian-philosopher's 
argument then, contrasted with^ these mattera of fact, can be 
matter only for ridicule. 

This, wide as it is from the subject, it is hoped may be 
allowed in a note, for its tendency to warrant observations 
ofTi^red in former notes, and perhaps soriie yet to com«. 
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land southward, he celebrated a magnificent sacri- 
fice ashipboard to the god Neptune. The carcasses 
of bulls, slain with due ceremony,- were thrown 
into the sea.' Golden cups being then filled with 
wine, from a golden flagon, he himself after 
pouring libations upon the waves, threw in both 
cups and flagon. 

. An object worthy of this hazardous expedition 
in a distant corner, so separated from the body of 
the empire, whiere most important matters of re- 
gulation necessarily . pressed for attention, is so 
obscurely and deficiently indicated by antient 
writers, that the pomp with which its ^success was 
celebrated, and the pretension to the favor ^ of 
divine admonition concerning it, might appear 
ei^n. ridiculous, if the petition, which Alexander 
is stated to have addressed to the deity on the 
occasion, did not open light upon the large policy, 
the spring of all : he prayed ^ the^t the^t, which 
5 be was about to send from the Indus, by the 
' ocean and the Persian gulph, to the Euphrates, 
\ might prosperously make the voyage.' That 
voyage, for vessels wholly unadapted to ocean 
navigation, and seamen wholly unpractised in it, 
whether indeed ever before performed baing ap- 
parently unknown, was evidently enough of extrar 
ordinary hazard, and mightwell want extraordinary 
incouragement and stinjiulatipn for those to be 
employed on it. 

Aman, prosecuting his purpose of a military 
history of Alexander^ has been often led, as here, 
to notice^ important facts beyond that particular 
object ; and these,^ in the part with which we are 

R 2 now 
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CHAP, nour iDgaged, have attracted the just attention of 
^- ,^. ' » the Gommentator on the narratiTe of his admiral 
NelS^os? Nearchus, ' That Alexander/ says that diligent 
b. a, p. 165. Hiquirer^ < had conceived a plan of the commerce 
^ which was afterward canied on from Alex- 
^ andria in Egypt to the Indian ooeai^, I thuUc 
^ capable of demonstration by bis conduct ^SlBt 
^ Ins arrival at Pattala. In his passage down 
' the Indus he bad evidently marked that river 
' as the eastern fVontier of his empire. He had 
^ built three cities, and fortified two others cm this 
^ line; and he was now preparing for the estabUsh- 
^ ment of Pattala, at the pmnt of division of the 
^ river, and planning other posts at its ea^)^ti 
^ and western mouths. Upcm his arrival at 
' Pattala he had dispatched light troops in pur- 
^ suit qS the fugitive peofde, who, upon promise 
^ of safety and proteiotion, mostly returned. Hi& 
^ next care was to explore the deserts, to find 
^ water, and to dig wells. This is evidence rather 
^ of a commercial than a military puipose ; for 
^ so all who have travjdled the deserts will esteem 
^ it, and such was Arrian's opii^on, who says it 
* was to render the country habitable.' 

Redconing Pattala thai the advantageous jdaee 
for the great emporium proposed f<nr die east, as 
Alexandria in Egypt for the west, he inlarged 
his plan for making it a naval arsenal, and re* 
solved to leave a part of his fleet there. Infcnrmed 
that the eastern branch c^ the Indus, having a 
tess rapid current, afforded a more advantageous 
communication with the ocean than the western, 
he would himself explore it. In approaching the 
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sea his pilots pointed out an extensive lake, with 
a convenient harbour, or landing-place, and good 
communication from thfe river. Leaving th^e 
the greater part of the landforce which had at- 
tended faim, wilfa all his smaller vessels, he pro^ 
ceeded with the larger only. Reaching the ocean, 
and landing on its shore, he employed three days 
in examining that part of the country, and then 
returned to his haven in the lake. Having directed 
there whatever his purposes appeared farther to 
require, he pursued his way back to Pattala* 

He was now satisfied of the imprvdeace of 
undertaking, in that season of the adverse monaooiv 
with the means possessed by the antieiits, ^md 
vesseis adaptled to such de^cient meanfi^ the 
navigation of the Indian ocean. He theieforai 
dhre<rted the collectii^ of four noonths provkoons 
for tile force intetided for diat service. Evien 
the river navigation had been found in ihat seasoil 
hazardous. Nevertheless, in retunmig to his 
main army, he wcmid share, with his navigators, 
tte peril of going by water. In his ^^ten^ve 
survey of the shores, and as fiur as time and cir* 
cumstances would allow, of the country, having 
obseived its wants, and the oppcNrtunities for 
rdieving tfaaao, he sent additional parties to dig 
wells in various places, that w^ter, that iftdis* 
pensable necessary, ci winch his vessds conld wft 
cany a supply for many days, might abound Inr 
his fleet in passing. 
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SECTION III. 

Arrangement for the Return of the Army to, PersiOy and for 
exploring the means for Navigation between India and the 
Persian Gulph. Difficulties (f the proposed March ; Colony 
settled near the Coast. Failure of ordered Preparation, 
Sufferings in traversing the Desert, 

^uv^ The northern countries which now separate 
the recent conquests from Persia and Media, 
Alexander knew from having traversed them ; 
the southern only by report. Before he detached 
Craterus by the known way, he had lai*ge assur- 
ance that the other was, from natural circum- 
stances, of difficulty, for the march of an army, 
extraordinary, of a numerous army insurmount- 

^\ ^' ^' able! Nor were these circumstances unknown to 
those selected for the expedition^ but, on the con- 
traiy, rather exaggerated in ^report and in fency. 
Several armies, which had attempted to cross the 
wilderness, it was said, had wholly perished there, 
and, even of the commanders, only two had sur- 
vived ; Semiramis, queen of Assyria, celebrated 
in earliest profane history, and the ^eat Cyrus ; 
the former reaching her own dominion with only 
twenty attendants, the latter saving only seven. 
Alexander nevertheless persevered in an under- 
taking, however hazardous, indispensable toward 
the completion of his great design of provMirig 
advantageous communication and connection, for 
the body of his empire, with the highly valuable 
newly acquired eastern provinces. Without co- 
operation 
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operation and occasional support from a land- sect. 
force, it were beyond hope for a fleet, of the ^ — v^^ — ' 
antient construction, tod with only the antient 
means for navigation, to make the proposed voyage 
along such an extent of unknowh coast ; mostly 
desert, and, where inhabited, hostile. So how- ■ 
ever his liberality, his reputation for piety> the 
historian says, toward the gods, his pretensions to ^"^- ^^^^ 
assurance of divine favor, supported by his extra- 
ordinary and constant successes, but especially 
his profuse unsparingness of himself, his readiness 
upon all occasions for any fatigue, any privation, 
and every danger, had gained the attachment and 
confidence of those under him, that no tinwilling- 
ness appears to have been finally shown, either 
in the army or in the fleet, to propeed upon the 
expeditions severally proposed fof them ; in which 
he was to accompany the one, with promise of all 
possible support to the other. 
. It was, according to the commentator on B.C. 326. 
Nearchus, founding his calculation on combined vin.^^' ^ 
information from Strabo and Arrian, early in ^^*^**- 

. September that he set out from Pattala with his 
landforce, leaving his fleet, to *await there the 
season for navigation. The first requisite, toward 
his great object, being to facilitate communica- 
tion by the ocean between the river Indus and 
the Persian gulph, his purpose was to march the 
nearest to the coast that the circumstances of the 
country would allow. Always then ready to take 
the business of most fatigue and danger, he com- 

^ mitted the main body to Hephaestion, to proceed 
by the less forbidding road, higher up the country, 

. . R 4 while, 
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c H A P. while, with a chosen division, he diverged him- 
self toward the barren shore, wh^e he catmed 
wells to be dug, and other provision to bfe n^ade 
for the welfare of his fleet When it mi^t pass. 

As generally in India, so in proceeding now 
westward, the population was found divided into 
communities unable to resist, yet unwillii^ to 
obey. On the army's approach, the Arabites (called 
so by the Greeks from their river, the Ambis) 
quitting their cultivated lands, had fled to the 
neighbouring wilds. . The river was not of depth 
to make the passage difficult. Beyond it was la 
desert; of extent however not requiring mndi 
more than one ni^t for the march across it, 90 
as to reach, soon after daybreak, the cultivated 
country of the Orites. The disposition of that 
people being hostile, insomuch Aat tiiey were 
prepared, not only for emigration, i^uM it be 
needful, but first for resistance, Alexander has- 
tened forward with his cavalry; and, titteicking* 
those foimd in arms, killed many and made many 
prisoners. Incamping then on the btok of a 
small river which crossed the way, he was there 
joined by Hephaestion, and the united army pro- 
ceeded to Rambacia, which Arrian, tho describing 
it as the largest town of the Orite territory, calls 
nevertheless a village. Apparently it was unfor- 
tified ; but the advantages of its situation^ ^nd 
the fruitfiilness of the surrounding soil, ingaged 
Alexander's attention. Not on the icoast^ it was 
yet so near that a fleet might have easy conl- 
munication with it ; and being, by all drcuttl- 
stances, says ftie historian, singularly {^tffitis^ 

-^^ for 
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for a grfeat atid flourishing city, he resolved to sect. 
establish a colony thete, and took measures ac- ^ — .^-^ 
cordingly. 

Beyond the Orite country was Gadrosia, a 
province of that fornaerly the Penpan, now his own 
empire^ where his Grecian satrap, ApoUophante^, 
commanded. The western part of that extensive 
region, bordering on Carmania and Petsia^ with 
exception for the coast, is fruitful ; the middle an 
mimense sandy wilderness: the peopte of the 
eastern part thus, under the lax rule of thePersiAn 
satraps, hiad beeh little habituated to civil restraint. 
For the number of impcHtant offices to which, 
among his extensive and rapid conquests, Alex-* 
and^ had bften, in necessary haste^ to appoint^ 
that selection should be always fortunate would 
not be to be expected from the most pehetmiing 
of mankind, even if also the most experienced. 
ApoUophanes, according to Arrian's phn^e, had Air. i 3. 
done nottung oS what had be^i conmianded him. ^ ^ * 
The eastetn Gadroses, whether through his failure, 
or otherwise, not only gave a friendly reception to 
numerous fugitive Orites, but concurred with them 
in occupying a strait, on their frontier, with the 
purpose of disputi^ the passage. Informsition of 
this reached Alexander at Rambacia. To be 
qukk, and not to commit to others what he could 
do himself, seem to have been always his maxims 
in all difficulties. He gave to Hephsestion 
the com|)aratively easy office of superintending 
the projected works there, while himself, with a 
select body, proceeded against the united Orites 
and Gadroses. Nor was his presence unavailing 

towaitd 
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CHAP, toward an easy success. Assured that Alexander 
»^ ^' ' in person was come to attack them^ and thit, on 
the spot, proposal or solicitation might be addressed 
to him, the united people deserted their strong 
post ; and shortly the chiefs of the Orites arrived 
at his camp, surrendering themselves, and offering 
the surrender of their nation. This being precisely 
what, for his objects- at his new colony, he desired, 
he dismissed them, with direction to inform their 
people ^ that all who would go home should have 
* his protection for person and property.' 

Returning then, he constituted Rambacia the 
capital of a surrounding satrapy.- To the charge 
and dignity of satrap he appointed an officer 
named, in our copies of Arrian, like the satrap of 
Gadrosia, perhaps • through error of transcribers, 
ApoUpphanes **, and he selected a body of horse 
and foot to remain there, under the command 
of LeonnatuSi His earnestness to maintain the 
dominion acquired in these eastern parts, to use 
the advantages it offered for the benefit of the 
whole empire, and, with that view, to assure the 
safety and success of his fleet in exploring the 
coast, are, among numerous other indications, 
not lightly marked in the amount and in the selec- 
tion of troops for the station of Rambacia. Beside 
a large body, not particularly described by the 

historian, 

" The circumstances stated by Arrian indicate that this 
ApoUophanes was a difierent person from him recently men- 
tioned by the . same name to have been satrap of Gadrosia, 
and it seems more likely that, for the description of one or the 
other, transcribers may have been careless, than that Arrian 
would have failed to add some such distinction as that of the 
father's name, usual with* him on other occasions, had the 
names ^f the two persons been thevsame. 
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historian, he left there all the Grecian mercenary sect. 
horse, those middle-armed, the Agrians, whom he 
had distinguished as his chosen companions in 
dashing enterprizes, and a complete division of 
bowmen. The whole was directed to await the 
passitig of the naval armament, and meanwhile 
to support the satrap in measures for its relief and 
welfare. 

In the march from the Indus, thus far, rivers 
)iad been found at no very great intervals. But, 
in the country next to be traversed, in the way to 
Persia, the inconveniencies of a very extensive 
sandy wilderness were to be incountered. The 
heat of the air -there is beyond that ordinary in 
otherthe mostsultryclimates. Myrrh-bearing trees, 
and the nard plant in great abundance, are the 
only produce noticed. Some Phenicians, who had 
followed the army in this perilous march, with 
mercantile views, loaded their cattle with these, in. 
such quantities, that the abundant nard, bruised in 
carrying, perfumed the air. Alexander's view to 
the incouragement of commerce, and his^ earnest- 
ness in it, are, in this incidental information from 
the historian, clearly and strongly shown ; for the 
merchants could not have ingaged in such, an 
undertaking without, beyond his permission, 
assurance of his support. In this wilderness 
here and there only a very scanty population was 
found ; food and water were everywhere scarce ; 
and the nearer the coast, where Alexander's great 
object required his course, every deficiency and 
every inconvenience greatest. It seems indeed 
indicated that all were greater than might have 

been, 
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CHAP, been, had hts «ati^p bf GadrOsia ex€<!uted erUy 
acfd diligently the duties expected oi him. 

Under necessity the^refore to divetge inland wirii 
his main body, Alexander detached Ihoas son of 
Mandrodorus, with a sma:ll division bf hcw^ te 
explore the cctontry toward the sea. That <^cer^ 
6n re^lning^ reported, that he found inhabitants 
only on the coast, and those few and miserable j 
living on fish, in huts formed of ^helb and fi$h« 
bones, with water in very small quantity^ to be 
had <Mily by dig^ng in the sand near the shore^ 
and all brackish. 

As the army proceeded, difficulties land ^^ 
tresses increase. Hills of accumulated ^nd^ 
crossing tiie way, yielded to the st^ as mud) or^ 
says the historian, rather as snow. Pi^greSs for 
wheeled carriages soon became impossible. Horses 
and mules, tho not drawing, with difficu^ got for- 
ward, aJid, through fatigue and hunger aiKl tlnrst^ 
many perished. The march, regulated necessarily 
by opportanity for finding water, was sometimes 
very long. Night was always preferred for it; 
both to avoid the heat of the sun, singularly 
scorching in ^t country, and • to obviate as far 
aS might be the misery of excessive thirst. Food 
also was scanty and bad. The summits of paliaa- 
trees, used by the few inhabitants of the desert 
as ^ culinary vegetable, were resorted to by the 
troops, when the rare opportunity offered. But, 
as the urgpncy for hasty progress, and of course 
for bodily exertion, mcreased, tiie strength (^many 
failed. Cwrri^es then being necessity Mt be-> 
hiiid; and cattle, still more than men, fainting 

through 
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thro^^ hunger and thirsty rdief in conveyance, 
fer sick, and wounded, and weak, was impossible. 
la necessary care for alt, says the historian, regard 
for individuals was lost > and, throu^ the urgency 
fdr evety one to ms^e the ^eat&t possible speed, 
the disabted w^e left to perish unattended. In 
the need of pro^4si(ms and unavoidable laxity ci 
order, with tUs haste, and ampng such distresses^ 
numbers of horses ai^d mules[, leap as t^y were 
and exhausted, were killed by the soldiei?fi for ibod. 
On inquiry it was ^ways pretended that they died 
of huagOT and fatigue ; and tho this, ii| miany casefi^ 
was disbelieved, and report was made to Alexander 
aecordinglyy he judgeci it, says again the historian, 
better to se&ai stili ignqrant of the irr^idarity, 
than either to punish that for which necessity 
would so {dead excuse, or, as knowing, yet n(4: 
punishing, to appear to warrant it 

Many days these distresses had been sofiered^ 
when from a new oause, apprehension of if orae 
arose: the guides declared they could no longer 
dific^n the way ; Uie sand, ddven 1^ the wind* 
hav^g . obliterated every beaten track, and the 
country fumishmg no landmark ; not a tree, nor 
e^n any permanent irregularity of groujad ; while, 
contrary to what had been experienced in the out-^ 
iiet, when t^ scorching ray had been u priiicipal 
grievance, the sky was become so ccmstantly 
clouded, that neither sun could be seen by day 
nor star by night. And this is ascertained, by ^"^on 
modem observation, to occur regularly toward 
the GJbange of the monsoon. Shoukl they proceed^ 
in these circumstances, they might soon becc»Qie 

uncertain 
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CHAP, uncertain even in what direction they were gdlng. 
Alexander, having considered all information, re- 
solved, while yet the direction was known, to seek 
the sea. Thus far his anxious desire to explore 
the coast had yielded to the urgency for conducting 
his am^, with the least delay, to a land of food 
and water. Now the surest, if not the shortest 
course to that object concurred with the other. 
Probably the guides, knowing yet where they were, 
knew that the sea was not far off. Alexander 
would himself lead the party for the - search ; 
tho, on inquiring for horses, only five, pf tbe 
whole army, it is said, were found able for the 
undertaking. Fortunately however, within an 
easy distance, he was gratified with a view of 
the Indian ocean. Returning then with the best 
speed, and conducting his suffering troops to th^ 
shore, he had the farther good fortune, in follow- 
ing its direction, to find everywhere, by digging 
in the sand, a sufficient supply of wholesome 
water ; an advantage not probably unlocked f<wr, 
as^ not only common on a sandy shore, but having 
been recently found by the detq^chmejat, undeir 
Thoas, which had been sent to the coast. In this 
course, after some days progress, a farther advan- 
tage occurred. Objects came in view, so ^ving 
character to the face of the country, that the 
guides declared they could now safely quit the 
coa^t, and lead the more direct way toward, that 
distinguished as the fruitful Gadrbsia. Soon th^i 
an advantageous change was found. Cultivation 
came in view, and presently corn was obtained in 
sufficient plenty. 

The 
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The numerous accounts, Arrian says, in his day sec t. 
extant, mostly concurred in asserting that the suf- ^ — ,/— 
ferings and losses of the army, in passing the ^l\['^' 
Gadrosian desert, were greater than in all the 
preceding years, since it crossed the Hellespont. 
Whether the march was indeed rashly undertaken, 
or whatever amount of the disaster may have been 
owing to the failure of the satrap Apollophanes 
to provide expected supplies, that the king should 
escape blame from the vulgar tongue, or from a 
party adverse to himself, or to his ministers, would 
not be within reasonable expectation. But that, 
in the distresses of that march, Alexander bore 
his share admfirably, all testimonies agree. Early 
in its course, when the relief of carriages was lost, 
and those disabled by disease, wounds, deficiency 
of food, or its badness, or by excessive heat, were, 
in the urgency to reach the station where relief , 
might be obtained, necessarily left behind, pro- 
bably to perish, Alexander, instead of riding, as An-, i «. 
usually with his cavalry, dismounted, and walked st»b. 
at the head of his infantry. Throughout the march 
a party was advanced before the army to seek 
water, attended with pioneers to dig for it where 
anything might afford a promise of success ; of 
which the growth of palm trees is said to be sure 
indication. In one day's march" of extraordinary Am i. $, 
length, in the course of which, under a scorching 
sun, no water had been found, and all were suffer- 
ing, some of the light-armed discovered a very 
small pool remaining in the bed of a winter-torrenl. 
Proposing from this to make a grateful offering to 
their king, in failure of another vessel, they carried ' 

him 
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him a helmet iuU. Alexander taking die hefanet, 
and Gonlinending the intention of those who 
brought it, poured the water on the ground. The 
efftcl, says Arrian^ in incouragement to th^ trpofis^ 
was as if every man had been refreshed with a 
draught: ^ And I canffmend Alexander/ he pro- 
oeecb, ^fbf this, as an eminent instance of for^ 
f bearance, and of conduct becoming a general/ 

Having at length reached that distinguished 
from the desert by the title of the £nutlul Gadrosia, 
wheace his aimy wouki be presently beyond want, 
^3 fleet became his care. It appears probaUe 
thai; he may have had information of its departure 
ftmith^ Indus before the appointed time; but of 
• t}ie delays, which in the sequel we shaU find 
occurring^ intelligence is not so likely to have 
^pefdlied him. Anxious therefore for its w^are^ 
he tetenfc a quantity of com, in packages sealed 
with his signet, under an escort, to wait its arrival 
00 ib» barren, coast, d^itinguished as the land of 
tjbe fiiheafer?, which extended from the OvUe 
^oimtry tioariy to the mouth of the Persfen gulph. 
On this desolate shore the provision for the escort 
it$df was couQumed, while no fleet yet appeared, 
or coukl be baa; d of. Hunger then pressing, the 
nl^me m charge was invaded ; and, nearly all being 
wed, while still no intelligence of the fleet airived, 
tibe escort r^oin^ the army. In its report, the 
necessity of its l^^ation was made so eivid^p^ 
that Alexander, says the historian, forg^Etve . the 
irregularity. 

. But, as he proceodedi he found farther proof 
of what Arrian, in his commonly concise «^ay, 

• sums 
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^^BSi^ up in sayii^ that his satmpj^f that exten- 
sive province, to whom he looked for relief for his 
fleet, his army, and himself, ApbUophanes, had' 
done nothing of what had been commanded him; 
Failure to provide food for all seems to have been 
at least among his deficiencies. Alex;ander there- 
fore, taking on himself, as usual, any office for the 
duties of which he was ^ixious, rode around the 
country to superintend and inforce the ccdection 
of corn and flour ; which he committed to Tele- 
phus of his band of companions, and Cretheus 
another confidential officer, to escort to diflerent 
parts of the coast, tibere to await the fleet's arrival. 
Meanwhile others were directed to procure, from 
the northward, flour and dates and sheep, which 
should follow. 

Proceeding then, it was, according to Anian 
^and Strabo, about the sixtieth day after the depar- 
ture from the Indus, and, according to Vincent's 
careful computation, toward the end of October, 
■that the army imived at Poora, the capital of 
Gadrosia, situated in a plentiful part of that pro- 
vince so extensively a bajrren wiklemess. Here 
Alexander gave his wayworn troops the arest^ they 
so much needed, ApoUophanes was dismiss)^ 
from the satmpy, and Thoas, whom we have seen 
latdy successful in a cratieal military command, 
was appointed to it. PtobaWy that deserving 
<!^eer had suffered from his exertions in the se- 
vere service of the desert; for he died presently 
after. The Gadirosian government including 
ATachosia, for extent, tog^er with its critical 
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c H^ P. sitoatioD^ must>1)ave been a very importmit trasti 
It was comtoitted to Sibyrtius, who previously 
held the satrapy of the smaller neighbouring 
province of Carmania, where Tlepolemus soft of 
Pythophanes succeeded him. It seems to have 
bjeen at Poora that a large supply of htwrses and 
camels arrived from the northern provinces, pro- 
vided by the diligence of Stasanor, satrap of Areia 
and Zcurangia, and Phrataphernes satrap of Pietrthia 
and Hyrcania, to repair the loss of troop-horses, 
and ba^age*cattie, which had been foreseen as 
hardly avoidable in crossing the desert. 

The army then being refreshe^l, i^upplieft ol>- 
tained, and necessary arrangements settled, the 
inarch was resmned westward. Some progress bad 
been made, when intelligence arrived of a mutiny iti 
Ihe army in India, wherein Philip, commander-in- 
diief there, a man apparently much esteemed by 
Alexander, had •lost his life; with the satisfactoi^ 
addition, however, that it had been completely 
quelled by the surviving officers, supported eB- 
pedally by the Macedonians of the commander- 
in-chief's body-guard, and that the priticipal 
mutineers, mercenaries of variotts nations, had 
been put to death. The steddy and atiiniated 
Ic^fBlty of the Macedonians, left in thsfct distant 
ppvince, would be the more gratifying to Alex- 
ander on account of his late difference with all the 
Macedonians of his army. Such was the assur- 
ance of complete order restored, that he judged 
it sufficient to send a written commission fdr 
Eudemus, apparently a Macedonian, and the 

^ Indian 
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Indian prince Taxiles, jointly to superintend the sect.^ 
af&irs of the Indian dominion, till he might « — J. — * 
appoint another satrap. 

Hie province he was now approaching, Car- 
mania, bordering eastward on Gadrosia, westward 
on the Persian gulph, northward on proper Persia, 
was toward the coast a continuation of the Gadro- 
sian sandy desert, with intervals only of a soil 
somewhat, and not greatly, better; but, within* 
land an elevated country, of a more tempered 
heat of atmosphere, and eminently fruitful. IW 
people were in manners, habits and language^ 
Persian. Tho difficulty in the march from Poora strab. 1. 15. 
is not specified, yet Alexander seems, not till he 
had reached Carmania, to have reckoned that the 
troubles of his painful march were decidedly over, 
and that he was completely returned to the body 
of that rich empire, so rapidly conquered, whence, 
separated by a range of mountains the longest 
in the world, and among the loftiest, and by a 
desert among the largest, he had been absent near 
six years. In Carmania Cntterus was to join 
him witii tlmt large portion of the army wWch, , 
for avoiding the desert, had been directed to march 
through Arachosia. In Carmania Stasanor came 
to wait upon him from Areia, and Pharisman^ 
deputed by his father Phrataphemes, from PartUa; 
apparently to report circumstances of die im- 
portant governments over which they presided. 

In the rapidity of his earlier successes, having 
allowed but a few weeks of his presence in any 
one place of his extensive conquests, for the 
establishinent of his dominion, it cannot be won- 

s 2 derfiil 
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Oil A P. derful if^ on his return now, he did not find th? 
negligence of his satrap of Gadrosia alone a caujse 
of dissatisfaction, but rather that, in such an' 
absence from so new a dominion, so extensive, so 
rich ^nd so populous, great troubles, and of diffi- 
cult suppression, had not arisen. Deficient, as^ 
our information is of particulars, the result enouglj^ 
shows that he empbyed able ministers, and tbi^ 
his own judgement in selection and direction wa^ 
excellent. Nevertheless the distance to which hii 
ambitious and roving temper had led him, his 
-purpose declared to caqy conquest to an unknow|i 
extent stiU eastward, his frequent serious dang^s^ 
giving occasion sometimes to reports even that he 
was dead, incouraged those left in command, if 
inclination at all prompted, to malversation ia 
office ; some only for private lucre, to the opprcs- 
sion of those imder them, others with revolutionary 
purposes. Craterus arriving, according to orders^ 
with .the largest portion of the army, and. all 
the elephants, brought with him, as a prisoner, 
an eminent Persia^, Orsanes; who, among the 
people between northern India and Carmanii^ 
had been exciting revolt. In pursuance of com- 
mands also the generals Oleander, Sitalces, and 
Heraccm arrived from Media, with part of the 
forces, formerly under Parmenio, and, since his 
death, under their command* The names indicate 
Sitalces to have been a Thracian ; the two others 
Greeks, whether of Macedonia or the republics. 
Accusation had been preferred against all for 
oppression and peculation. Alexander ordered 
tbeir trials; and, evidence from Jthe anny itself 

confirming 
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confirming that of the people of the country, sect. 
Cleander and Sitalces were condemned and ^ ^^ • 
executed. Heracon was acquitted. But the fame 
of Alexander's severe justice, confirming former 
assurances of his anxiousness for the welfare of 
all under his empire, and of his determined 
impartiality in providing for it, incouraged the . 
Susians to institute accusation against Heracon. 
Among other matters, robbery of the treasury of 
one of their principal temples was proved against 
him, -and he then suffered death. These jiiSt 
severities, the historian says, were highly conso- 
latory to Alexander's hew subjects, and powerfully 
conciliated their attachment. The manner of the 
triads is not mentioned; but, considering Alex- 
ander's recent concession, or rather submission, Ch.so.1.4. 
to the Macedonian part of his army, together with ^ " *'' 
the circumstance that, in these accusations, the 
army itself concurred with the people of the 
country, no dissatisfaction among the old subjects 
jjeing noticed, it seems every way probable that, 
fi5 in the trials of Philotas and the Lyncestian 
Alexander, all was conducted according to the 
Macedonian law. 

The army being now reassembled, and business, 
pressing for immediate attention, being settled, the 
usual ceremonies of piety toward the gods, and 
gratification for the troops, followed. A magni- 
ficent thanksgiving sacrifice was offered for the 
Indian victories, and for the preservation of the , 

king, and his surviving companions in arme^ 
among the peril; of the wilderness ; and this was 
followed by jgymnic exercises and theatrical enter- 
tainments. 

s 3 Rewards 
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CHAP. Rewards to deserving officers at the same time 
t ; ' i ingaged Alexander's attention. Among these 
Peucestas, to whom he reckoned himself indebted 
for the preservation of his life, when he rashly 
leaped within the Mallian fortification, was emi«- 
nently distinguished. Hitherto the number of 
thosie great officers of the court, intitled body- 
guards, had been limited to seven. This number 
being full, Peucestas, now added, made an eighdi. 
Falshoods, affecting the characters of eminent 
men, if they have obtained any extensive credit, 
may be objects for historical notice, not only in 
justice to t^ose men, but as they assist to mark 
the character of the times in which they were 
published and held credit. Arrian has m^tkmfeci 
&e report of some authors, that Alexa|ider tra^ 
versed Carmania, lying in a vehicle formed of two 
of his ordinary chariots, surrounded by his £[ivorite 
companions, with music continually playing, while 
the troops marched as in a proces^on oi the 
festival of Bacchtks, with licentious merriment, by 
short stages, at each of which luxurious fere wras 
provided for them. Among the proniulgat(»cs of 
f^i^***^* that report we find Diodorus; and it was too 
Curt. 1. 9. inviting for the taste of Curtius, and perhaps of 
those to whom principally he looked for readers, to 
Aw. 1. 6. be omitted by him. On the contrary Arrian, after 
reporting the story, says, ' I do not believe it ; as 
^ it is ooticed neither by Ptolemy son of Lagus^ 

* nor by Aristobulus son of Aristobulus, nor by 
/ any other author worthy of credit. For my 

* account I have followed Aristobulus.' 
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CHAPTER LV; 

Voyage of Nearchus. 
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SECTION I. 

• ■ p 

4utkoriiy for the Narrative, Deficiency of Means for the 
Vndertaking. The Fleet to be employed. The Monsoon, 
Appointment of Officers, Foreseen Difficulties of the 
Undertaking, 

ALEXANDER was still in Carmania when sect. 
lie had the satisfaction to receive information of 
tbi^ $afe arrival of his fleet, from the Indus, at a 
harbour of the Persian gulph ; and soon after to 
see his adjniral, Nearchus, coming to report to him 
the circumstances of the voyage. 

For this interesting, and singular, yet formerly 
Delected portion of antient history, ne^ected 
apparently because difficult and doubtful, it is no 
ordinary advantage, for the writer of the present 
day, to have it before him elucidated by the 
learning, talent, and devoted diligence of the late 
dean of Westminster, Vincent. Of his commen- 
tary on the narrative, derived, through Arrian, 
from that of Nearchus himself, as of a gift to 
the world, free use will be made ; while, never- 
theless 

* We have Arrian's express testimony to this in his history 
of Alexander, ^'Oror; Ji iwKtvff^ avlS r» awl rov 'Uiov vola- 
IMv iffi ri* ^aXmco'M rif Ilfpo^jin*, na) rt lr^fM^ rw T^to'c, 
Ta9ra tHa ivy^i^y aplS Ifta^xv <v^fM»*$* Arr. de exped. 
Alex. 1. 6. c. 28, 
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theless, liberty will be taken for any animadversioa 
which the duty of a writer for the public may 
appear to require. If thus the account, here fol- 
lowing, should, in some places, have more of the 
character of a dissertation than were desirable m 
the flow of history, it will be found, it is hoped^ 
not more than the circumstances demand. 

To begin then with the words of the able com- 
mentator: ^ The voyage of Nearchus is the first 
event of general importance to mankind in the 
history of navigation. In the first instance it 
opened a communication between Europe and 
the most distant countries of Asia. At a later 
period it was the origin of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries, the foundation of the greatest com- 
mercial system ever introduced into the world, 
and consequently, the primary cause of the- 
British establishments in India. The narrative 
of this voyage has been preserved to us by 
Arrian, whose peculiar felicity it has been to 
rise in estimation in proportion to the attention 
bestowed on the transactions he records. As 
our knowlege of India has increased, the accuracy 
of his historical researches has been estabUshed; 
and, as the limits of geography have been 
extended, the exactness of his information has 
become daily more conspicuous, and, the purity 
of the sources, whence he drew, more fiiUy 
established *. At this day we may deem lightly 

: . ' of 

' The authenticity of that narrative, 'which has been pre- 
served to us as Arrian'Sy is proved, I thii&, ahnost super- 
Huoiisly by his abl^ commentator ; for to me there seems 
never ^ have existed reasonable cause to question it 

Yet 
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^ of a voyage which required so much preparation 

* to accomplish^ and which a single sloop wo^ld 
^ now perform in a tenth part of the time/ The 
able commentator however would be aware, as 
will also the reader, that the great advantage of 
ihe modern navigator is owing to the discovery of 
powers in nature, and the possession of instru* 
ments to profit from them, unknown till near two 
thousand years after Alexander ; williout which 
hardly could the Voyage be rationally undertaken 
at all, in any of our vessels adapted to flie navi- 
^tion of the ocean. Vincent accordingly has 
well added, * but the merit of the attempt is to 

* be estimated by the originality of the concep- 
' tioh;' and, it may be farther added, by the 
diificulties and dangers of the undertaking; and 
the judgement which saw it, with all its difficulties 

and 

Yet among those who have endeavoured to throw doubts on 
ity is a critic to whom I have found occasion formerly to 
acknowlege no inconsiderable obligatipn, Dodwell ; of whom 
however Vincent says that he has been apt to be extreme in 
scepticism, as some others in credulity ; an assertion which 
I will not undertake to controvert, tbo I do not recollect that 
it has formerly occurred to me. But I think scepticism hat 
been not a little a prevailing passion among critics ; not a few 
of whom may be found arrogantly, and for the matter often 
ignorantly (as in the instance of Voltaire on Newforest, men- 
tioned in a fonner note) and altogether mischievously, con- 
troverting ancient authority. For, the voyage of Nearchus, 
three accounts of it having, beyond question, been published 
by persons who* performed it, and a fourth^ in the same 
lan|^uage, by Arrian^ abridging that of Nearchus himself^ 
that it should, with any imaginable view, in any imaginable 
age, have been attempted to impose on the world a spurious 
account, pretending it to be Arrian's, and especially one s6 
simple and concise as that which has been transmitted, ap* 
pears so stiikingly improbable, that the attempt to disprove 
its anthenticify seems to me hardly more mischievous than 
extravagant and absurd. . 
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C.9AP. and dangers, not absolutely impiw^tical:^ -ev^n^ 

w^^I I with the scanty m^ns which the age afforded. 

For the fleet to be employed, a sfiuJl p(^rtipn 
only was wanted of that, mostly adapted to pver 
navigation, which had borne a large divisioa of the 
{Mrmy^ cavalry ^ wdl as infantry, with stores for 
all, down the Indus, and wafted elephants fropti 
s^ore to shore. Of the two kinds of antient ves- 
9fil&f distinguished by the names of long ships and 
round ships, we have observed the former, tho^ 
utterly unfit to keep the sea, alone used as shipS; 
of war; being the best adapted to naval action 
with antient arms, and aknie capable q£ action in 
the calms^ to which the Mediteiraneao. is sut^ect. 
Experience of a more stormy atmosphere^ with 
shores varying twice daily with the tide, and in 
some parts greatly, led the rudar people boideripg 
c. J. Cs8. on the Atlantic to a different construction. Thus 
^j^"*3. those of that part of Gaul now called Brittany^ 
with vessds better adapted to their sea, long dis- 
tressed the invader of their country, the great 
Julius ; and tho his numerous fleet wcHild com- 
bine the improvements of the Carthaj^nians with 
those of the Greeks, yet the aUe use of a ior^ 
tunate occurrence of very calm weather seems 
abne to have inabled him at length to overcome 
them. When Alexander proposed his expedition 
on the ocean, his naval advisers had had no ex^ 
perience of the kind ; and even the Roman navi- 
gjEitors remained so attached to their old w|iy$, . 
that, for the commerce between the coast of Gaul 
and the mouth of the Thames, the trading veisselsj^ 

to 
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to avoid the North Foreland, threaded the narrow sect. 
and shallow channel which formerly made Thaoet 
an iland^ hut now remains distinguishable h^dly 
as a ditch. 

That an enemy was to be apprehended on the 
seas, capable of contending with the force which 
Alexander might give to the expedition, seema no 
way probable; but, for a survey of the coast, 
perhaps not less than for hattle, the long ships 
were, with the antient art of navigation, best 
adapts ; ahle idways to hdd to the shore^ to nqake 
way without wind, or, if not over violent, evea 
against it, and to land without the interveation of 
boats. For a voyage of any length however they 
ha(l very considei^ble inconveniences. To so 
many hands as were wanted for giving sufficient 
impulse with oa^s, they afforded, as Vinc^it has 
well observed, ^ neither space for motion nw 
^ convenience for rest ; so that coQlbuing on 
^ board at night was a^^ays a cfdamity.' Beside 
the proper crews, therefore, liable to ^eat fatigue 
with rowing, a military force was wanted far % 
ni^itly cainp ashore ; and thus the vessel was utSk 
the more incumbered. 

But neith^ of the number of ^ veasds em-^ 
plpyed hf^ clear inforpatioii reached us, nor of 
the quality, former than tfaait they were aU of tha 
galley or rowboat kind. In the .fleet on the 
river wdre some oi, the HK)st powarfol ccmmonly 
yetns^ in battle by the Greeks, the tiir^iies; 
and awie of the siecond rank, tiie biretaoes, 
Vinieent seen^s clearly ri^t in auppowig that 
none of these were allotted to the flfeet for dis^ 

covery. 
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covery. Even the penteconter, oi* vessel of fifty 
oars, which was, to the Greek fleets of triremes, 
as our frigates to line-of-battle ships, is not men- 
tioned, but only the triaconter, or vessel of thirty 
odrs, the smallest used for war, as our sloops. 
And this vessel seems clearly to have been best 
suited to the purpose. The seamen would koow 
it to be better adapted to bear a rough sea than 
the bireme, or any of the vessels which, with more 
than one tier of oars, were more powerful in battle; 
and so much we have seen proved even for the 
landmen, in the voyage on the river. It was. also 
more convenient than even the penteconter, for 
frequent landing, and for being lodged in safety 
on a beach, beyond reach of waves or surf. The 
number of vessels would be calculated to carry 
the force requisite for resisting, or detierring, hqs* 
tilities to be expected, not on the waves, biit 
ashore. Thirty-three triaconters are mentioned 
as of the river-fleet, and Vincent has not unrea- 
sonably reckoned all to have been probably agr- 
signed to the expedition on the ocean. Storeships 
attended ; but these, for power to accompany a 
fleet of rowboats, being necessarily also rowboats, 
their room for stowage would be scanty. It is 
indicated, in the course of the narrative, that the 
fleet altogether could carry water for only five 
days, and food for ten. 

. Of that extraordinary circumstance of the Indian 
ocean, and most important for navigators, the 
regdarity of the winds, known by the name of 
Mdnsoon, sotoe experience had been acquired, 
and no doubt much information. That the wiiid 

blew 
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blew Nearly six months of the year regularly from 
the north-east, and six from the south-west, would 
probably be ascertained. Its extent, which is from 
Madagascar to Japan, none then could know; and 
even whether it held throughout the proposed 
course along the coast of the ocean, complete as^ 
suraoce would hardly be gathered. For its fluc- 
tuations, ordinary for many days about the seasons 
of change, and ihe various disturbance to which 
It is liable, in approaching the coast, from moun- 
tsuns, capes and bays, intercepting or directing its 
course, and in nearer approach, the occasional 
but uncertain prevalence of the land and sea- 
breezes, which alternate every twenty-four hours, 
if eny undertook to know, yet whom to trust for 
knowlege, and at the same time for fidelity, would 
be difficult to judge ; and then to find interpreters 
able to explain clearly the information given, 
might be a second and not less difficulty. The 
existing monsoon was adverse, not only as oppos- 
ing Che proposed course, but as inhancing another 
adverse circumstance, of which, in Alexander's 
voyages to the ocean, not only information, would 
have been obtained, but something would have 
been seen. On the shores of the Indian seas, 
generally, the surf is greater than in most other 
jmrts of Ae world ; and this inconvenient agita- 
tion of the water would be stimulated by the wind 
of the . monsoon, then existing, blowing from the 
sea; abated by the wind of the monsoon to come, 
Mowing from that land, along whidi was tp be 
the course. Accordija^y Alexander ordered that Arr. ind. 
the fleet should wait at^Pattala, where he had ^**^* 

provided 
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CHAP, provided gteat advantages, tSl the promised dittnge 
of ihe monsoon were completed. 

For a commander of the proposed expedition^ 
he had difficulty. Earnest upon the enterprize^ 
he dreads its failure, not only for the disappoint*^ 
ment of his great purposes, but as it might tarotsh 
his already acquired glory, and deprive him of Ifae 
advantage, not a small one, of his reputation 
for never-failing success. Among the antients, 
Romans as well as Greeks, the duties of the land 
and sea-service, as we have had occasion formerly 
to observe, were not allotted to different establish- 
ments of officers; a general commanded the 
fleet, as a branch of the military of the state, and 
the captain of a trireme had commonly his equal 
command in the land-service ; a combination of 
ihilitary and naVied rank, which with all its far 
greater inconvenience for modern naval war, re- 
markably enough subsisted, till of late days, in 
the French service. ■ For the importance of the 
trusty and the glory to insue from success in it, 
Alexander was desirous of committing the com- 
inand-in-chief to one of his most favorite and 
confidential generals; for so much, tho not 
avowed, appears enough marked in the account 
which Artian seems to have given in Nearchus's 
own words. But, for a voyage of discovery, a 
nautical skill was necessary, which none of those 
generals had had • opportunity to acquire. For 
directing the navigation therefore two others had 
been principally in view; Onesicritus of Asty- 
palaea in the iland of Cos, and Nearchus son of 
Andromenes, born a Cretan, but become, by 

settling 
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MttUng in AmpfaipoUs, a MacedoDian tnifc^ct. 
Both appear to hscve been bred seasien oS the 
JEgdeoi; tho Onesicritus is said^ at one time of 
his life, to have studied in the school of the :cele^ 
brated iHynic philosopher Diogoaes. The view, 
eidinary among tiie Greeks, to piofit from milUiairj 
service in Aeia, seems to have been the induce*^ 
ment for both to ingage in the army, for tiie 
invasion of that mviting comitry ; asid Nearchus^ 
niiether for previous reputation, or recommending 
himself in the course of die expedition, had been 
diosen to command, under the king only, the 
immense fleet in the voyage on d^ rivers. Onesi-' 
critus, as the better educated man, probably the 
pleasanter companion, had been preferred to com* 
mand the vessel in which the king himself sailedi 
l^tearchus, with talent, activity, and courage, not 
to be doubted, has put it equally beyond doubt^ 
thlit he had much vanity and self-importlmce, with 
little liberality. His own account, invidiously 
idhrected, in exalting himsdf, to vilify the Mace- 
donian generals, may alone justify their unwiltingr 
Bess to undertake a highly important and most 
critical command, for the most essential business 
of which^ the direction of a difficult and hazardous 
navigation, they must be dependent on such a 
fiian, commanding under th^n. All declined it; 
and none appear so to Imve lost anything of 
Alexander s estimation or favor. The commandi- 
in-chief then, according still^to his> own account, as 
reported by Arrian, was committed to Nearchfi© 
alone ; but Stsrabo, who appears to have compared 
all accounts in his time extant, mentions Onesf- 

critus 
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critos as having had a joint authority with him ; 
tho whether as equal, a mode common with .both 
Greeks and Romans, or only second, is not clearly 
said; but ev6a Arrian's narrative, in the .sequd, 
indicates that he had a share in the command,^ 
and, moreover, that there was a third in the com-* 
mission, a Macedonian of distinction, Archias 
son of Anaxidotus of Pella. This person had 
held the rank of trierarc in the river voyagsf 
probably a young man^ and little a seaman, but 
willing, forthe honor and emolument, to share the 
dangers and troubles of the expedition. In ad- 
verting to Alexander's former policy, it seems 
every way likely that a Macedonian would be 
joined with the ilanders in such a trust. Nearchus^ 
however, with all his haughty pretensions, havii^ 
the suppleness and art to gain Archias, appears 
t» have held effectually, through a majority in the 
triumvirate^ what his own account has claimed for 
him, the command-in-chief. 

For the success of the expedition nodiing widun 
Alexander's large means had been omitted.. The 
fleet was not only fitted well but splendidly; ^a 
matter not indijQferent toward conciliating and 
incouraging the many. The crews were mostly 
practised seamen, selected, -from the army, among 
recruits from the. various shores of the jEgean* 
and Propontis, Cyprus, Phenicia, and Egypt; 
and, as the project appears to have been long in^ 
Alexander's view likely to have been ingaged for 
line purpose;^ These would all have become, in 
wme d^ree, practised soldiers ; but, with a view to 
probable urgency, a chosen body for land-sehdce 

was 
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t^ also put aboard. The officers appear to have 
been mostly such as Nearchus approved, iaasmuch 
Its he has given them general praise for zeal and 
activity in preparation for the voyage, tho for 
nothing farther. He seems indeed to have had 
more talent for commanding the cheerful obedience 
of those under him, necessary to his own credit 
aad interest, than disposition either to agree with 
his superiors or equals, or to give m^ited praise 
to his inferiors, when he no longer wanted them. 
Nevertheless, readier, as on some occasions he 
has shown himself, for illiberal slander, than just 
commendation, y^t he has so far done justice to 
his king as to acknowlege, not only the excellent 
condition of the fleet committed to him, but also 
the advantage he derived from Alexander's exr^ 
ample in venturing himself among the first to 
enter the ocean, by each branch of the Indus ; 
and he has added, that the confidence, thus 
excited, was strengthened by th^ solemn ceremo- 
nies of thanksgiving and prayer to the gods,' 
perfi3rmed on the occasion, and by the considera- 
tion of AlexMider's neverfailing success, in what- , 
ever he had undertaken ; vhich Grecian piety was 
ordinarily disposed to attribute to the favor of the 
gods toward the successful adventurer. 

Pilots had been found for the river, as far as 
the ocean, and perhaps they might have beeh^ 
found for proceeding along ti^ coast of Malabar ; 
where chroamstances certainly affbnled great in^^ 
vitation for trade, which Vincent, tho without: 
any direct information from antiquity, has sup- 
posed already flourishing. But for the Icwig and 

VOL. X. T hazardous 
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c H A P. hazardous course along the barren and ill^inhabited 
coast, repelling for the merchant, from the mouth 
of the Indus to the entrance of the Persian gulph^ 
no man, according to ■ the narrative, was found 
who could serve as a pilot ; and, probably enough^ 
no man who had ever made the voyage. 

Nevertheless there appears large indication that 
Nearchus would not be unattended by persons 
acquainted with the land along the coast, as far,^ 
at least, as the country of the Arabites and Orited' 
extended, whom Alexander, in passing, had 
reduced to obedience. For the long desert shore 
of Gadrosia, in which were only scattered habi- 
tations of the fisheaters, there would be some 
greater difficulties, but probably also some advan- 
tages. Gadrosia, a satrapy of the late Persian 
empire, had now been years under Alexander's 
dominion. His satrap there, indeed, had not duly 
executed orders ; but this deficiency, on his own 
arrival^ we have seen him active to repair. Guide* 
had been found for the army's way across the 
desert ; so that, tho reduced, by the circumstances 
of the season, to difficulty for the course in the 
sandy plain, yet, having reached the coast, and 
followed its direction for some days, as soon as 
they could perceive the highlands, they again knew 
where they were. Means then hardly would be 
wholly wanting for Alexander's power to extend 
communication to most parts of die shore, and his. 
will clearly would not fail to provide ii\S(mnatidn 
and assistance for his fleet in its progress.. 
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SECTION II. 

Published Narratives of the Voyage of Nearchus, Remarkable 
Omissions in the extant Narrative, The Voyage begun 

' during the adverse Monsoon : Delays in the River : Early 
* and long Delay on the Shore of the Ocean. Arrival on the 
Coast of the Orite country. 

The account of the navigation on the rivers, as sect. 
far as Pattala, and down the two channels of the 
Indus to the ocean and back again, have been 
already given from Arrian's history of Alexander, 
drawn from the generals Ptolemy and Aristobulus. 
But their narratives of naval measures are not 
likely to have gone farther thq^n they accompanied 
the fleet. Of the adventurous following voyage 
on the ocean, however, three accounts were pub- 
lished by persons who served on it; Nearchus, 
thei commander-in-chief, Onesicritus, either his as- 
sociate or second in command, and Androsthenes, 
of the iland of Thasus, become, by settling in 
Amphipolis, like Nearchus, a Macedonian subject. 
He had held as well Archias the naval rank of 
trierarc on the rivers^, and now probably was 
commander of one of the vessels, or, as that rank 
might rather require, of a division of them. All 
these works have perished: of the last only one 
passage remains noticed by Strabo ; of the second, 
several by the same eminent writer, and Pliny, 

and 

* This, on comparing the passages, in Ar^^ian, twice men* 
tioning Androsthenes, appears the probably just description 
of the writer of the voyage. 

T 2 
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CHAP, and others : of the first, Arrian havin t' chosen it for 
his guide, the essence, fortunately, has been pre- 
served, and probably all that was valuable in it : 
unless that, as a singularity, among relics from 
the antients, a seaman's journal, as it came from 
his hand, might have been an interesting curiosity. 
The form, however, given it by Arrian, litUe 
differing from that of a journal, and his known 
judgement and scrupulous adherence to authority, 
afford every likelihood that, in using, generally his 
own, yet sometimes, apparently, the original words, 
he has given everywhere fairly the original sense, 
omitting nothing important, and even abridging 
little. Strabo, referring frequently to, the original 
of Nearchus for geographical information, adds 
to Arrian's account in regard to one important 
matter, confirms it in others, and contradicts it in 
none. 

The accounts then of those two eminent writers 
concurrently show, that the fleet quitted the port 
6f Pattala, and proceeded for the ocean, in a^most 
unfavorable season, near two months before the 
Ordinary time of the change of the monsoon, for 
which Alexander had directed that it should wait 
Arrian, without mentioning any cause for diis, 
begins his narrative of the voyage with stating, 
that, in a remission of the etesian winds, his phrase 
for the monsoon, the fleet set out, not then from 
Pattala, but from a port unnamed, hardly so little 
as a hundred miles lower down the river, being 
within ten or twelve miles of its mouth ; and after 
diis, he proceeds to add the remarkable circum- 
stance, that Nearchus had previously solemnized^ 

■^ a sacrifice 
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a sacrifice to Jupiter the preserver, and treated the 
armament with the amusement of gymnic exer- 
cises*. But Strabo has mentioned, what is not 
found in Arrian, that Nearchus, in some publica- 
tion, stated a cause for his measure, which necessity 
only could justify. The Indians, he said, desirous 
of throwing off a forein dominion, and resuming 
courage after the king's departure with the army, 
came against him in arms. But here also the 
place, where he was so attacked or threatened, is 
unnamed ; and this failure, in both the accounts, 
is the more remarkable, as the name of every the 
most insignificant place touched at by the fleet 
afterward, and of some which it meerly passed, 
are stated by Arrian, and several are also noticed 
by Strabo. As far as ground then is offered for 
conjecture, when it is considered that even the 
mutiny in the army, which produced the catas- 
trophe of the governor-general, Philip, shook 
Alexander's Indian dominion but for a moment, 
it seems utterly unlikely that any Indian force 
could compel Nearchus to quit Pattala, fortified 
as it was by Grecian art, prepared with care for a 
naval station, and plentifully provided. 

Nor is this important failure the only one ih the 
narrative requiring notice, and the more for causes 
which will appear in the sequel. The naval sta- 
tion provided by Alexander at Killuta, as sub- 
sidiary 

* 'X2? Ji rat Iriata iTfivftaT* IxoifAflOij — toti Ji •;g/AD>le. Arf. 
Ind; c. a^i. In prosecuting the account be shdws in cltar 
terms, that the stormy and adverse monsoon, blowing from 
the ocean, was not even near its end : n»ii5/A«T» id,tya}im^ •« 
ToSf ^Mqv, i«ryfi, xm wnx^ot* Ibid. 
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CHAP, sidiary to that of Pattala, and on the same side of 
the river, the eastern, or left, appears marked by 
its distance from the ocean, for the place of the 
sacrifice offered and games exhibited by Nearchus, 
and whence the fleet took its departure. Yet 
Vincent, in his careful comparison of antient with 
modern accounts, has expressed a doubt whether 
that place was not on the opposite bank. Thus 
altogether we are without any information of the 
circumstances of the voyage, perhaps more than 
a hundred miles, down the rivejr, from Pattala, 
where Arrian's narrative, derived from the gene- 
rals Arifitobulus and Ptolemy leaves it, till the. 
moving of the fleet from the station within ten 
miles of the bar against the ocean, with which his 
narrative, following, as he professes, that of Near* 
chus, begins. . Where then the hostilities occurred, 
as reported by Strabo, seems yet more doubtful ; 
and where even was the place of the sacrifice and 
games, mentioned by Arrian, is far from clear; 
yet so far not likely to have been the same, as 
such ceremonies and festivities indicate secure pos- 
session and leisure ; if not in perfect peace with 
all around, yet at least such as mi^t have, some 
assurance within good fortifications with a strong 
garrison. 

The time of the departure from that station 
seems well ascertained, by Vincent, to havei beea 
about the beginning of October, and a month or 
six weeks after Alexander's departure with the 
army for the toarch across the desert But then 
occurs farther difficulty. The first progress was of 
a dilatoriness not accounted for.. In an acknow- 

. ^^ l^ed 
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t 

feged remission of the adverse wind; with oppor- seCt. 
tunity therefore to be supposed, and in no degree * — v^ 
denied, tx) profit from the tide's altemacy, the first c. ai. 
day's course was of only about six miles. For the 
measure, Vincent's calculation, the result of un- 
sparing pains, amid indeed extraordinary difficulty, 
is followed here, and will be in the sequel. The 
fieet then reaching a large creek, entered it, and 
the crews, landing, remained ashore two days. 
The name of the place, tho that of the more im- 
portant previous station fails, is here given, Stoora; 
but neither of inhabitants is anything said, nor of 
cause for the stay, nor is it in any way shown on 
which side of the river Stoora lay. Circumst^ices 
only suggest the .supposition that, if Killuta wals 
the place whence the fleet took its (teparture, the 
shelter of al«e-shore, and the advantage of a shorter 
course by that shore toward the point to be turned 
at the river's mouth, would combinedly invite to 
cross the river at the earliest opportunity. 

On the third day the fleet moved again, but to 
advance only about two miles, to another similar 
creek. Here again the* name of the place is given, 
Caumana ; but reason still for the smallness of the 
progress fails, tho the station is acknowleged to 
have been disadvantageous, as afibrding no water 
uninjured by the tide from the ocean. The progress 
then on the next day was of only one mile, to a 
third inlet, at a place called Coreatis. All these 
inlets are marked, by the phrase describing them, 
to have bee», canals, partly at least artificial ^ ; \ 

and 

V T4 
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CHAP, aqd Vincent seems justly to have supposed them 
^-_^-L-^ such as are, at this day, numerous among the 
flats widely spreading from the banks of Indian 
rivers. Names of places commonly indicate po^ 
pulation, and such works moreover indicate com-r , 
ynerce and wealth ; yet no people are mentioned ; 
nor any produce of the places but water. Whe- 
ther then, after Alexander's protecting presence 
was withdrawn, exaction or other ill treatment had 
been suffered by the people here, or accounts from 
other parts had so excited apprehension that, like 
those of Pattala, on the fil^t approach of the fleet 
and army, all had fled, must be left for such conr 
jecture as the narrative itself, without farther help 
of antient testimony, may afford ground for. 

The progress now made in six days, according 
to Vincent's careful computation, was of only 
about nine miles^ He has supposed the opposition 
of the wind may have sufficed to prevent b^ter 
speed. It must indeed have been violent, if it 
denied opportunity to use the ebbing tide for pro- 
gress, under protection of a lee-shore ; yet, thoj 
on several following occasions, hindrance fit)m 
violence of adverse wind is mentioned in the nar^ 
rative, it is wholly unnoticed here. 

On the seventh day, however, the wind, as 
the circumstances related show, was not vicfent. 
Early on that day the fleet reached the bar at the 
river's, mouth, now called the bar of Sindi ; a fea^ 
ture of nature which, tho liable to great alterations^ 
is yet of a kind so far pennanent, as to afford some 
sure assistance for geographical calculation, which 
Vincent has not failed to use. In proceeding 

toward 
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toward the ocean, with the view to a westerly 
course along its shore, it would be highly desirable 
for rowboats to hold to the western side of the 
river. But on that side, it seems, was no channel 
across the bar. This however, tho a great hind- 
rance for trade westward, with vessels deep with 
burthen, and, for econc»ny, carrying few hands, 
Was little for Nearchus, whose vessels were floaty, 
and hands numerous. Any natural channel, in- 
deed, the course crooked, and depth varying, and 
both liable to alteration from every storm, might 
have difficulties and obstructions, hazardous for 
such a fleet, under guidance of the most practised 
pilot. Nearchus, therefore, using the opportunity 
of low-water, caused a strait and even-bottomed 
channel to be dug through the easily moved sand, 
and the fleet passed on the supervening balanced 
flood, without accident. Wind then being still 
evidently moderate, it turned the western head- 
land, and, in a course of nine or ten miles, reached 
the channel between the mainland and an iland, 
whose name, written by the Greeks, Crocala, is 
nearly preserved to this day in that of a bay of 
the opposite coast, which our felloweountryman 
Robinson, who was employed to survey it, pro- 
posing to indicate the oriental pronuntiation as 
nearly as might be with our letters, has written 
Crotchey-bay. 

Here first, in the narrative, occurs any notice 
that the eountty passed, and so often landed on, 
was peopled. Hostility is avowed to have beem 
apprehended. Mostly barren toward the coast, 
but fruitful within, this was the territory of the 

Arabees ; 
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CRAF. Arabees; a predatory hord, like the Belooches or 
^^* Bloachees who now hold it, and reduced by 
Alexander, in passing, to but uncertain order/ 
For better security therefore the desert iland was 
preferred for the repose, wanted by the crews after 
their labor, and they staid through the next day. 
Proceeding on the day following, the fleet turned 
the headland called by Arrian Eurus, by our 
navigators Cape Monze. Here, first, violence of 
wind is mentioned. Fortunately a little onward 
a haven was found, most commodious for vessels 
of the ^ey kind, protected by a small iland 
against the assaults of the adverse monsoon. The 
haven was called Sangada, the iland then Bibacta, 
now, by our navigators, Chilney. In three days 
the fleet had yet advanced hardly twenty miles on 
the ocean, when such was the threatening aspect 
of the weather, that, in apprehension of necessary 
delay, Nearchus fortified his station ; and not 
meerly in the common manner of a wayfaring 
camp, but strengthening the outer face of the ram* 
part with stone, which the neighbourhood fortu- 
nately afforded. No less than twenty-four days 
the fleet was detained here by storms Violent and 
continual. Notwithstanding the mention of appre- 
hended hostilities, no actual communication with 
inhabitants of the country, friendly or hostile, is 
noticed ; nor is it said that the place afforded any 
thing of value but an abundance of shdlfish, with 
perhaps other fish^, and water, which however 
was all brackish. Yet Nearchus, in honor of his 

soverein, 
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^soverein, the liarbour itaelf being excellent, named 
the place Alexander's haven. 

No doubt as soon as the fleet, having crossed 
the bar of Sindi, was fairly on the oc^an, the ad- 
verse wind blowing, and the adverse waves rolling, 
without check from the farthest point of Africa, 
would affect rowboats very differently from what 
had been experienced within the river, and in a 
manner they were ill calculated to bear. Surely . 
the pressure must have been severe that coulcL 
drive the admiral from the advantages of Pattala, 
even to {proceed down the river ; aiKl it must have 
been actively and stron^y maintained, apparently 
on both shores, if it could compel him to abandon 
all the shelter which the river afforded, and meet 
certain peril from adverse gales, on the ocean, or. 
seek safety in a temporary fort, on a coast, still 
hostile, and affording notlung but fish and brackish 
water. The learned commentator, in his report, 
anxious for the reputation of the commander of 
the expedition, which he so zealously devoted 
himself to illustrate, has imagined what seems to 
deserve notice only for the. high character of its, 
proposer. In Strabo's age, he observes, powerful 
pirates, such as in modem times have infested the 
Indian seas, were formidable on the coast of 
Malabar ; and, supposing that, already in Alex- 
ander's age, a rich commerce was carried on be- 
tween that coast and the Indus, piracy, having there 
its object, may abready have he&i also flourishing^ 
But on tl^ coast eastward of the Indus, evidently, 
there was no maritime commerce ; insomuch, that 
Vincent himself has stated it aa doubtful whe tfier 

a single 
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c H A i^. a Single ship had ever performed the voyage wfaieh * 
Nearchus had undataken. Robb^ by land, such 
as, according to all the histories of Alexander, 
was practised by so many Asiatic hords, required 
little preparation and little expense; but phracy 
much of both. No cargo that the fleet under 
Nearchus could carry, unless it were gold, the 
plunder of injured nations, could be an olgect for 
piracy ; and the prospect of hard blows and no 
profit will not allure to that crime against nations. 
But hostility on the sea, had any ground or jffe- 
tence for apprehension of it existed, would have 
been so much more an interesting matter for the 
narrative than the acknowleged fear of attack by 
land, that the failure of mention of it seems aaoiigh 
to prove that none existed. 

When Alexand^, on moving with his aimy^ 
eastward, left orders with his admiral Nemrqhus to 
await the change of the monsoon for moving, il 
could not be in his contemplation, or that of hia 
council, that, before the fleet had advanced twenty, 
miles from the mouth of the Indus, it would be ia 
distress for provisions. Nevertheless, considering 
that the object of his perilous and painful march 
was to assist his fleet, and considering moreover 
all that is indicated in Arrian's accounts of the 
march and of the voyage, it may r seem probiil)le 
that B, supply of provisions, ^furnished through 
Alexander's care, tho not acknowleged in the 
narrative published after his deaths 'was founds 
at that place which, with the purpose of complin 
ment to him, while living, the admirsd named' 
Alexander's haven. 

After 



1 
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After so long a stay at a place so Utde inviting, sect. 

the adverse season was not yet ended, when, in a ^ S 

remission of the gales, the fleet moved; but ph)- c.T«." * 
ceeded only about six miles to a des&rt iland 
which, with protection against winds and waves, 
afforded also the comfort of sweet water. Here 
however only one night was passed. On the 
morrow the advance was of near twenty miles, 
and in the evening the fleet reached a good situ- 
ation, where sweet water was found within half 
a mile of the shore. These^ and some following vin, on 
circumstances are interesting only as, through their ^^^^^* 
accordance with modern accounts, they evince 
the accuracy of the narrative, wherever the private 
interests of the Qarrator are not involved. On 
the following day, after a nearly equal pr<^ess, 
a passage between: two rocks, barely leaving room 
for the oars, led into an extensive haven, with deep 
water, and shelter against dl winds ^. Here how- 
ever again only one night was passed. In issuing 
on the morrow by the same outlet, the swell was 
such that the rocks were with difficulty cleared ; 
but, with just exertion, damage was avoided. In 
proceeding then choice w€ls ofiered of a channd, 
sheltered by a woody iland, but so narrow that, 
the narrative says, it might have seemed a work of 
art Appearing however sufficient for such vessels, 
it was preferred to the Open sea, and the fleet seems 

t6 

^ Vinceiit assumes two days hera ; and of course a greater 
yet unascertained progress ; not without some, tho, as he has 
professed, doubtful, ground in the narrative. For his purpose 
of measuring both the time and the space of the course, it hatf 
been necessaiy to state precisely his best conjecture where 
certainty has been unattainable. For a meerly historical ac- 
count it is little important. 
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to have rested the night within it. Moving at 
dawn, the mouth of the river Arabis was reached 
early in the day. Here was shelter against wind 
and waves, but no fresh water. The fleet there- 
fore proceeded immediately two miles . up the 
river ; and, having supplied itself, returned, in the 
afternoon, to the station at the mouth. This pro- 
cedure seems to strengthen the probability that 
Nearchus had the assistance of persons aboard 
with him, acquainted, if not with the sea, yet with 
the shore, at least as far as this river, and who 
could inform him where the needful supply, de- 
nied at the rivers mouth, could be so obtained. 
An abundance of shell and other fish, found here, 
afforded farther refreshment, but inhabitants re- 
main unmentioned. 
Arr. Tnd. Thus far the country of the Arabees, and with 
it, that people being of Indian race and language 
and manners, India, in antient estimation, ex- 
tended. On the western bank of the Arabis the 
land was claimed by the Orites, who were not 
Indians. Their country, as appeared in Alex- 
ander's march, within-land was good, but toward 
the shore, as it has been ascertained by niodem 
navigators, a barren sand ; not everywhere ab- 
solutely unproductive, nor wholly, as diodern 
accounts show, denying habitation, but having 
much of the wilderness character. Along this 
coast the fleet having proceeded about twelve 
miles, a party was sent ashore for water ; but, 
good anchorage being found, the crews passed the 
night aboard. 

Moving again at daybreak, the progress was of 

hardly 
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hSardly twenty miles, when, night already approach- sect. 
ing, such a surf broke on the shore that it was ^--^ — *- 
thought advisable to lie at anchor again '. Uneasy 
in this situation, tho the weather was unpromising, 
the course was resumed at dawn. Such then was 
the supervening galp that two long ships, and one 
of the kind called kercurus, apparently a store- 
ship, were lost ; nigh enough, however, to land, 
for the crews to save themselves by swimming. 
Nevertheless the advance made was of twenty 
miles, but to reach only a desert shore, where still 
a surf deterred landing. About midnight therefore 
the fleet moved again, and after proceeding about 
twelve miles, found a place where landing was 
safe, and the vessels n)ight ride at anchor safely 
near it. So the rowers now wanted rest that 
Nearchus here fortified a camp, for security against 
hostility apprehended from the Orites. 



SECTION IIL 

Slowness of the Fleet's Progress, Supply to the Fleet from the 
Army. Inhabitants mentioned to have been seen : Passage 
along the Coast of the Fisheaters : Supply obtained by 
faithless Violence : Town deserted on the Fleet* s approach : 
Entrance of the Persian Gulph : Arrival at Harmoza in 
Carmaima, 

In about forty days, now, from Killuta, or sect. 
from whatever port from the mouth of the Indus, 
the fleet took its departure for the ocean, the 
progress, according to Vincent's reckoning, on 
a careful comparison of modem accounts with 

antient 

• I completely admit, and gratefully accept, Vincent's inter- 
pretation of Arrian's word My,m or ^%^«, as the surf. Con- 
itrmation of this interpretation will h^ noticed hereafter. 
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CHAP, antient, including the delay of twenty-four days at' 
Alexander's haven, had been of only eighty miles. 
Had the change of the monsoon been waited ibr, 
the natrrative itsdf, in its sequel, appears enough 
to show that, unless circumstances more than, 
commonly unfortunate intervened, the voyage 
might have been completed in two, or at moat 
three, days. In no calculation therefore that 
Alexander or his council could have reason to 
make, would it be necessary for the fleet to carry 
stores for the time actually employed ; nor pro- 
bably could such vessels, even including those 
provided for the purpose, as it has been already 
observed, carry them for more than a fourth of 
the time* Hence arose Alexander's determina- 
tion, at extreme hazard for himself and the army 
attending him, to march near the coast, instead of 
going the secure way by which he sent the largo: 
division under Craterus; and thus his foresight 
and indefatigable diligence, stimulated by his 
anxiety for the success of his naval expedition, had 
provided that on this desert shore food should be 
found. Ranibacia, the capital of the Orite coun- 
try, had, according to Pliny, a seaport. It does 
not follow that Pliny supposed the town situated 
on the haven ; as there has been frequent occasion 
to observe, that, with the Greeks, and it appears to 
have held equally with the Romans, the seaport 
of a tovm was any with which it could command 
ready communication, either by water or land. 
Thus Peiraeus was the port of Athens, Nauplia of 
Argos^ Ostia of Rome ; the latter, tho considerably 
most distant from its port, alone having a water- 
communication with it, and that only for very 

small 
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small vessels. Rambacia, as Arrian shows, * not sect. 

III. 
itself a seaport, was however not far from the ^^ — v — ' 

coast. It seems probable that, among advan- 
tages of its situation, which recommended it to 
Alexander, may have been opportunity for water- 
carriage to its port. To superintend the civil 
government of Rambacia^ it will be remembered, 
he had established a Grecian satrap, Apollophanes ; 
and to insure the obedi^ice of the people, and 
thence a friendly receptioli for his fleet, when 
it might pass, he had. left a chosen military 
fiwxre, under one pf his most approved generals, 
Leonnatus. 

Nevertheless, after his departure with the main Arr.expAi. 
body of his army, the Orites, ingaging some ind.*c.a3. 
neighbourmg people in their cause, revolted ; and, 
in an insuing battle, the contest, as Diodorus seems, 
on good ground to have reported, was severe; 
for Apdlophanes is stated by Arrian to have been 
killed in it. Leonnatus however gained a com- 
ptete victory, with slaughter said to have been of 
six thousand of the Orites and their allies, among 
whom it is added were all their. chiefs. Nor does 
this appear improbable ; for it seems to, have been 
aninently required, among the Asiatics, for the 
duef officers, especially in adverse fortune, if 
they would have those under them fight, to set 
the example of desperate valor ; and indeed, under 
the misfortune of defeat, they appear to have been 
often in no lees danger from their princp and their 
people than iirom th6 enemy. On the Macedo- 
nian, side iifteen only of the cavalry are acknow- 
leged to have been slain, with a few, unnumbered, 

VOL. X. u of 
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of the tuf^^QUy; aioid, considering . ivbut troops 
Leounfttvs cQsmnmd^d agtinst; thc«e whcwff 
irregttkir discipUp^ *n ould not probably be better 
tiian thflt of Adittticy nt this day, aiui aHofli^g 
ibr wonod^y tribe wcouDt s^y nol; he very 
extravagant. 

. Through the important success LeonnolMo wae 
laabled to giv;e tkf^ attention expected fiom him to 
the arrival of the deed; on the Orite o^ast, and to 
te^me its inunediate needs. Them seems kideed 
every probability^ tho not acknowleged in ttus 
narrative, that it was a {dace a|^D«)inted for the 
purpose. Nearchus, however, was not only soon 
ireed firom apprdiension of an enemy, but sup- 
plied with com suiBdent to serve the amam^ 
ten days« Ale^jtander's ffedA metms, and his eaiw 
neatness ibr $he wielfiBuie of his fleet, being coasir 
dered together with the necessary con^ruction of 
vessels to make way with oars, it seems prohaUe 
that the supply was limited to that quanliity only 
by tl^ failure of stowage for moi« ; means how* 
ever being in ^w for fumishmg a fnssh supply 
before this should be exhausted. But importaiit 
nelief of anoth^ kind is ' acknowleged jn the 
narrative. Under Alexander'^ munificent mcott* 
ragement, and dirmigh his popularity^ a suffideni; 
number of men had been found willing to risk the 
future difficulties of Ae voyage, m reliof o£ Ihoae 
abeady disabled ia^ body by tis hardships, €»indi4r 
posed m mind, for newaids in prospect, to bear a 
ccntinuanee of them* All snch therefore yvtn 
now dismissed from the seaHsemee, to foUow 
X<oonnatus by la»d« What hia eouvse aftenyard 

was 




was we tto not leiun. Alewadef w9^ ak^eady in- 
jgiged in tbe perils of the desert? whether tq survive 
iOi» perish amoog tfaem oooe could tell. PoBsibly 
4'eport of them, and probably exaggerated^ 9i^ 
jpromote a disppaitioB, among those arrived wiji^ 
I^onnatus, to exchange service with any desjrott^ 
4Qf relief from the experienced severities erf the sea- 
iservice at the hazari;! of imcertwi troubles and 
dangers by land. 

The shore, where Nearchus diose his prindp^^ 
i^tatioi^ seems to have forbidden th|e common 
{iractice of haqlii^ the vessels on it, common whe- 
ther for their greater safety or for giving the crews 
^coippleter rejst Yet he found o^e^ns to rf^p^ir 
damages ; possibly at what Pliny has called the 
haven of {Uqibada, which might be little dist^^. 
Poring his stay howev^, the Iqng-wish^nfor ^dr 
vantage of the change of the monsoop took place. 
The wind, hitherto, had blown €0Dst9ntly firpm the vin. on 
(^outh-^west, over the ocean, toward the land, od^ 
violent, and generally adverse to the fleet's course, 
and always increasing the surf on the sh^e* Nowj 
after a shwt period oif flpctup-tion, it became fixed 
toward the north-eftst Blowing thus frbm th$ 
land, and n^y^ with violence, it stilled the sui?f, 
and generally favored lihe course; which WAI 
fiirther favored by » cumant, observed by modem 
navigators in th^ sea, ^ting eoivit^MMly t^ 4^ 
westward. WheA^r Napfchus wa3 fully appr^^ed 
pf all these advantageous circumstances, may, as 
Vincent has remarked, be doubted, yet probably 
he waA oot without considerable information about 
them. 

u 2 Toward 
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Toward the end of November the fleet pte^ 
ceeded again ; and, with the improved state of the 
N^h. weather, and favor of wind and current, made, on 
the first day, a greater progress than on any former 
of the voyage ; reaching at the distance of more 
than thirty miles the mouth of the river Tomerus* 
From the Indus thus far, tho the coast was mostly 
barren, so that modern navigators have observed 
little produced but brushwood, and here and there 
ft few palm-trees, yet the inland country was 
fruitful and well inhabited. The Arabees, we have 
observed, were reckoned of Indian race : the 
Orites, tho of different origin and language, are 
described as of Indian manners; implying that 
they were a people considerably civilized, culti- 
vating at least the more necessaiy of the, tais of 
civil life- But westward of the Orite country 
was the great desert, where barrenness extended 
from the ocean hundreds of miles inland/ Food, 
and raiment, and means for shelter, thus denied 
in the interior, were however stBl found on the 
coast, such as might maintain some unfortunate 
families, whom the failure of security elsewhere 
against human violence had driven thither. The 
coast abounded with fish ; which was almost their 
only food: their dwellings were stifling huts^j 
formed of the bones and skins of the larger fish ; 
of which even whedes are mentioned as then fre- 
quenting that coast. Their clotlung, principally 

wanted 

• ' KaxXat wptyn^Sit. [ Such are the cabins, described by 
' Copk, in a thousand instances, into which you must entsr 
* crawling, and when entered, you cannol stand upright." 
Vincent on Nearchus. 
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Wanted for defence against the burning sunbeam, stect* 
was of skins, either of beasts or fish. From their 
dep^dence on fish for food came the name, by 
which alone they are distinguished, as a nation, by 
either Greek or Latin writers, in the Greek lan- 
guage describing their diet, Fisheaters. In these cir- 
cumstances, to become barbarians was un^vcndaUb; 
They are represented, in the narrative of the 
voyage, equally as in the account of Alexander's 
march, like the wildest of those found in modem 
times on any shore of the Pacific ocean; and 
Vincent's diligent inquiry has led him to the 
condusion, that the inhabitants of the same coast, 
at this day, in way of life and, manners nearly the 
same, are hi condition rather worse than those 
described by Nearchus when he passed it. 

It is remarkable enough that tho apprehension 
of hostilities is more than once mentioned, yet 
of inhabitants seen, in any of the various places 
trf landing, notice here first occurs. If in other 
parts of the coast the people had fled, here, less 
informed, or uninformed of the power of Grecian 
weapcms and discipline, they were prepared to 
resist. The shore was lined with men armed with 
etrong spears nine feet long. To regard any 
rights of such people, even to their lives, we 
have had much occasion to see, was Httle within 
Grecian rules, either of the law of nations, or of 
moraUty, or of philoso|Jiy. Nearchus, wiAout 
any en4eavour to approach them in peace, made 
his fleet advance within bowshot; and then, 
having observed that the barbarians had no missile 
weapons, he judiciously formed his plan of attack. 

u 3 Selecting, 
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CHAB; Sdectifiig, awodg his light-armed, the best swiiiJK 
merd, ke ordered them to swim toward the ^ottf; 
and the foremost, as soon as they cmM fea^tt 
^Ounfd, to 8t«id in due tmter till the fest aitived^ 
90 that the wbole might form regiila% in Hxre^ 
ranks. Meanwhile^ {max bows a»d togines in 
dye* VesseiS) he pfied the barbatians with ar^ow^ 
and stones; m much to their astonishment m 
wtti as injary^ that, when the swimmeri^ apprdad^- 
edy running and shouting, they presently fled. 
Many are said to haW been killed in flight, and 
mattiy takeii^ whence oppoi^tunifey was gainfed fclr 
dbsierving thm persons* In the accomlt of tfeese^ 
dib hairin^s of dtdr bodies^ a^d the teng^ hM 
strwigtfi of dieir nails, rtsembling •tigers' c1a/ws^ 
and doing ihe office, not only of butchers'" but erf' 
caipenters' toob, perhaps mky be some\^hat ex- 
ikggerated. Their weapons may have been truly 
represented as resembling those found, in modem 
Tciyagcs, among ilandets secfaided frbni tiie thtf&z^ 
woi'ld) of Wood Gidy, widi the poittt faardeta^ hf 
fire; 

Arr.iiid. 7hi9 storc of hostfte Sdvages NedrehisiS' dl9§i& 
fiar a stay of five days; the natl'alit^ saySj t6 
sepaii^ damaged vessels^ tlho' of ri^ceKlt sibrfil^^ 6t 
other eaase of injtiry, no mention is liiad^. fint 
infianiiation concerning a mote in^^tiiig ttMtAt 
itfsa whdty fidls : it is nbt i^id: what wds lfi& flrt^ 
&£ tbe numerous prisonersv 1%^ dl*dil^rf e^E^S^ 
ef die Greeks in maldhg pHsciito^s WM piiiAt |li 
the slaTe^market If thewvetchc^hse^tahiti^wdi:^ 
to be conveyed tx> a sia^evmarket it must havt^ 
bton in misetaffcde ptight 

The 
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the fleet movifig fliett iA the tedt)ttd wattfc of sfECt. 
Ifcd iright, its coBft^ ivas Of wear ^rty inited, to a ^ ^' 
cottVdnieht hav^fi, where was ti vilt^gfe, himed ^g^^ 
Pflisira^ and ite pees^pH Pasitee*. The stay ^tt "" 
w$ts only for tiie tvightV re^ tod lid mention i^ 
mack of cOfidiBii^icatioli with the people. Oh the 
next day a lofty predpiWai promontory, with A 
surf on the shore, made difltetilty for the eom- 
iDandeis, and labw for the rowers. The Mowing 
ni^t) on account of the mr(y was p^sed at aiiiehoi-. 
Men were however sent aahof e for water ; and, by 
digging in the sand a suffiei^cy was obtained^ 
but aU bi^kish. On the succeeding day the 
fl^ advanced little more thaty twdve miles ; but, 
moving again at d^wi^^ a pro^es^ of near fony 
bad been already made, when a village seei! bA the 
dhof e^ with dafi^^Creed csbout it^ s^ms ^ have bMti 
18 a^ Signal for landing. 

At this vill^^ fiiftttved Cutttkia^ ^motlier end fth 
importaiit tiov^ty oc^rs b^ ^e nc^aiite. Th^S 
£lr coiMitmi^ation wi^ t^ nativteis of the cfoa^ 
k mentfamed oaly ^ elusion of the bloodshed 
<9f ta ftrw days before ; here, first, hospHaUty h 
atteowl^ed ; the pec^e fumiiglied tkoH ouly fisb 
but «beep. These, the land bearing no grfitss, are 
s»^ to have hem fed ot^ fish^ wh^nee thdr fle^ 
was &hy, mdti is the ess^^^fm, iike that of se^^ 
birds. Attian, ^ if tt^W^g himsdif to andWef 
fot this^ kas^ panie^ttbdrly m^ffion^ that it Was 
so ttffinMd by NMith«S; Vincent, always diHgent vtn. on 
]|» ih(f^, has fimji mi^iKiefti writers asserting ^^^ 

a food not incapable of stq^porting cattHe. Yet^ 

u 4 as 
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CHAP, as in Arrian's account of Alexander's tnarCh, it 
^ — ^ J— > is mentioned that, among other provisions, sheep 
of. this Wst were forwarded to the coast for the fleet, it may 
seem the more reasonable conclusiofa, that the 
sheep, furnished by the fisbeatfers of Garnina, wcare 
not bred among them, but, however unacknowleged 
in the narrative, had been sent by Alexander fix)m 
the country northward. 

Tho at that unnamed village, where many of 
the natives were killed in battle, and many made 
prisoners, the fleet stayed five days, yet at tliis 
place, where such accommodation was found, the 
stay was only of one night. The next progress 
then was but of thirteen or fourteen miles, wten 
temptation to land again occurred. Fishing-boats 
were seen on the shore, apd a village not more 
than two miles from it. The corn, furnished by 
Leonnatus, was now all consumed. So it is here 
observed in the narrative, without any notice of the 
several supplies asserted, in the account of Ae 
march,' to have been afterward sent for the fleet. 
But the country, near the .coast, had begun a little 
to improve, and hope was entertained that some 
com might be found. The inhaWtants however, 
whether in reasonable fear, or otherwise, had all 
fled, and no corn was discovered. Some goats, 
left wandering, being caught, nmde a meal for the 
night, and next morning the fleet proceeded. 

A lofty promontory, supposed that called; by 

our navigators, Posmee, was then turned ; and, 

after a progress of about tw^ty miles, the fle^t 

. ^ entered a commodious haven, where was a village 

of fishermen, called Mpsarna. No (iommtmioi^ 

tion 
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tion with inhabkants, even here, is acknotrleged 
in the narrative ; yet, by the mention of an im- 
portant incident assurance is afforded that there 
must have been communication with them, and 
great probability that the fleet was expected, and 
friaidship prepared for it. A practised mariner, 
a native of the inland Gradrosia, was found at this 
village, who undertook, as a pflot, to conduct ^ 

the fleet the remaining length of the coast to the 
Persian gulph. Thus it appears evident that the 
Mosamians, tho of the race of fisheaters, were 
not, by the circumstances of their country, so 
exduded from communication with the fhiitful 
Gadrosia as those of the coast eastward. The in- « 

dication indeed is ^troiig that here was a port, by 
which the fruitful Gadrosia commonly communi- 
cated with the sea; and that commerce was carried 
on along the coast Westward, tho eastward only by 
land. In return for what Gadrosia wanted, the 
nard and myrrh of the Desert, the fame of which 
appears to have induced Phenician traders to Ch.54.8.3. 
hazard all the miseries and dangers of the march ° 
of the army, may have been valuable articles for 
export here. A concurrence of indications more- 
over seems to furnish nearly assurance that Mo- 
sama and its commerce were known by report to 
Alexander in Indp, and that the information 
obtained concerning them, afforded both instiga- 
tion and incouragement to direct the voyage and 
undertake the iliarch. 

A pilot being acquired, N^archus, henceforward, 
for less fatigue to his rowers, used the night mostly 
for progress; idiich bdfore, while none aboard had 
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any knowkge of the coart, cmUk ^dOm be fnrtt^- 
dently vmitured. The wind also now favored^ and 
thus the first ran from Mosaroa to a re»lio^place 
was of near fifty miles. la the n«.t, the imp«>v«i 
character of the cotmtry^ ifithiti yksw^ t6»pted to 
put ashore at iitde more thto h«tf that dbtaato. 
About a village numerous palmrtrees were ob^ 
served. On laaading a gfdrden was foilad, wbtre 
flowering plasAs were numeroM ; and the BMtative 
distinguishes the myrtle as floudshiilg^ Chiiplete 
of herbs, and flowers^ ori^mlly used, in stdtrj dl- 
matesi p^haps not more fi>r omaslen^ than reM^ 
were a favorite luxury of the Greeks at thefr iewsts ) 
and the gratification of the ctews^ in &idiag heit 
the myrtle for the purpose^ i» mentioned as tf it 
were that of meeting a friend ht^ Unseen. Hdve 
moreover, firsts in the cotnrle of the virf^i^ cviti^ 
vated fruit-trees wiere found j and^ the naiimlor 
adds| men not whdly saVage* He has also gnran 
the name of the place^ Bc»rila; btit what Com* 
munication was had with the kihaUtlmits, or wfae^ 
ther any^ is not said^ The heat of the day only 
seems to have been paesed tbete. 

Whetha? than reven^ from the^ assembled na^ 
tives wa& apprehended^ or What elae ocoaaioned 
$0 hasly a dep^turd &ow a plaee^ m desoripliony 
mote than any beftNTe, kkvitii^ tb stiiy^ Ae AMt 
proceeded to a station whete the crew» Wer^ ed^ 
posed to the ineonvenienice ^f reslisi^ tiboajcd : 
still whether fearing the inhaiHtmte of tils mtely 
or for what odier caiKe^ is not saicL Movfog 
however again abwd^midAi^ht^ Mid adhrmriog ikent 
twenty-five miles', ft iw\»e baiv4a Wss ^Emmk But 

^ here 



here again the inhabitants aife described as of ^£ct. 
uncultivated character : their employment fishing, . ^ . 
their vessefomecr canoos, rowed, not with oars, b«it, 
^hat seems to have been new to the Greeks, wi^ 
paddles ; so that to describe their action in rowing, 
it is said to have resembled that of men digging 
the ground. No communication with the people 
thus seen is mentioned ; nor any refreshment ob^ 
tained, but from abundance of good water ; whiiih, 
as it had so often failed in the course of the voy- 
age, might be a valuable relief. 

Under the Gadrosian pilot's direction the fleet 
proceisded again by night, and tihfe course was con- 
timied to the next evening ; when, after a progress 
of about skfy miles, a tremendous surf was found 
breaking oh the.rfiore. Anchors ttierefore wet^ 
cast, and supper was taken aboctrd. That such a 
drcumstance was thought worthy of notice irt th* 
flarrative, shows the dharacter of navigatiofa, iti 
this voyage, to have beeu the sfeme as we have 
seen it commonly for vess^ of war in the days of 
Thucydides and Xenopfeon, when the crews of 
ieets, tho hastening to an object, Mi*re landed eveft ^^ ^^ 
twice in a day for meals. It may farther deserve *cch.?6.».8. 

. , ^ I •' of this hist. 

Obdervation herci, that the pmvisiott which supplied 
istrength for so long a ttm, tad afforded th^ suppw; 
fliust have been acquired in some w^y not acknow- 
leged in the narrative. 

After t^freshtnent hdt^vet ^itur takett*, and hi- 
lidfig #e^se, tile ftefti! faa^ pf<!icie^ed abo^ thirty 
milesi wheft Ati^ohje^, tid( proftttbfy befbre ^een itt 
tfte Voyage, iftgaged attJentfoh: a fortified town, 
MkM iifr4^, but iftuMed oh a hill advantageously 

for 
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for defence. On n^rer approach stubble was seen 
in the fields around, whence it was conjectured 
that com would be In store in the place. Thus 
the cupidity of the commander, according to his 
own account, and probably also that of the crews, 
difficult for the commander wholly to restrain, was 
excited. He thought, however, he says, that, in 
a country producing com so scantily, the people 
would not willingly part with their store. His 
numbers, he supposed, with Grecian arms and 
Grecian skill, might, by open force compel sur- 
render, but not without inconvenient delay. He 
therefore resolved upon fraud ; and this he has 
not only avowed but boasted of; for. to his fd-- 
lowcountrymen of liis age in general, tho the 
flourishing age of Grecian philosc^by^ it appears 
too evident he might avow it without fear of re- 
proach. Imputation therefore perhaps should rest 
less upon the individual than upon the morali^of the 
age altogether ; which too clearly little fostered the 
nobler sentiment of Agesilaus ; who, according to 
Xenophon, reckoned that, in war, to deceive those 
who revise you their confidence is fair, but those 
who tmst you infamous. For war with this peo- 
ple, however, Nearchus had not a pretence ; unless 
universal hostility for Greeks a^^st barbarians, 
were allowable. It was with the avowed purpose 
of deceiving and robbing those who trusted him> 
that Nearchus directed the course of his fleet along 
the coast,. as if to pass the place, while. he landed 
l)iimself with a small party from a sipglc^ vesseL 

The people, who hith^'to, from within their 
walls, probably not without apprehension, ' had 

'^ been 
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been observing all, seeing only six men aJ)j>roach, 
M^nt out, and, with ready hospitality, presented, 
in baskets, some tunny-fish dressed, some caked, 
which seem to have been partly of meal, and some 
dates. Nearchus, affecting to receive the g(ft gra- 
ciously, told them by an interpreter, one of his 
attendants, that he was desirous of seeing their 
town; and they, without suspicion, assented. He 
must then have managed very artfully to amuse 
the principal townsmen, so as to be inabled to 
abuse their confidence in the mcinner which he has 
proceeded to relate. His plan, decided before he 
left his ship, had been communicated to Archias, 
whom it appears he principally trusted in command 
under him. On a signal agreed on, Archias put 
the fieef about^ landed all that could be spared 
from care of the vessels at anchor, and hastened 
toward the town. The people, seeing such an 
armed body approaching, ran for their weapons. 
Nearchus, on entering the town, had left two of 
his escort at the gate, probably very narrow, such 
as are seen now in many old towns of the conti- 
nent, not proposed to admit carriages. No guard 
of the to wnsmeh however appears to have been 
there. With the other two, who were bowmen, 
he and his interpreter mounted the town- wall. 
The people assembling underneath, the interpreter 
ingaged their intention by a proclamation, which 
he concluded with telling them that * if they would 

* save their town and themselves they must fur- 

* nish grain for the armament.' Answer was 
made that there was no grain in the place. Pre- 
sently then numbers were preparing to attack the 

intruders 
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intruders in jth^ir lofty station. But, tbo mot^ 
tiyiBzjed than those before met in arms, they weie 
still of the fisheater nation, and seem, like the 
others, to have been without missile weapons. 
Some bowshots therefore from the two who al- 
iened Nearcbus, perhaps surprizing, sufficed to 
tkeck them. The two at the gate meanwhile, pror 
bably m M armour, held possession of it. The 
whole force from the fleet thi^ b^wg soon near^ 
ibe people, in complete consjbematicm, decided 
their readiness to give all their grain, if they mi^ 
otherwise be spared. Nearchus, upon this, ^ 
rected Archias to take possession of the gates 
md the wall with snffident numb^f^s, while the rest 
w^sjc^ employed i^ ^ng to the suniend^ ^ffWh 
pvrherpy^ to bf discovered. Great stor^ of a kind 
of meal pi^epaced fxora fire-dried fish was founds 
but of grain little. Without any notice of millet, 
or any other <E»eeds commonly used ^r 6>od in the 
hot climates, wheat and barley a^re motioned ; the 
ba^ey no doubt of the round^eared kind, which 
we distuD^ish by the names of big, or bear, ijae 
ordinary barley of the south of Ewope; where 
^ummer^heat denies the growdi of die flat^ei^ri^ 
sort;, which we in preference cuhji^tje. 

The people here were so fiur civili;^ afs to dresp 
their fish.: all formerly met with, according to the 
narrative, ate it raw. On fish was their principal 
dcypwdence for fiood; bread was copsid^r^ ,Q% 
as a sauce for their )&sh ,* a desirable xielioacy^ but 
pot a necessary. Nevertheless the com, w^h 
N^iprchus took, WAS ^h9.t hi^ sui^osed would serve 
his pecpl^ M ^y m^i reach a more fniitfid 

country. 



icQsmtry. Pgymf^t fl^me to haw been m mqrp 
in Im coiite«»pk4ioQ» tlmi i& tinit of ony of the 
pmi«tojfy bi^limdera whom AleM«der in \m 
ccmrse htd diastized, , pr our horder^c^ of Scot^ 
hnd md Wdes, or the Miqaelet9 on the verge of 
France and Spain* ^^^i4iw ^ey Mole tbmr neighboured 
cattle ; nw » there any other evidence <han the 
ftuthor'is jsUeiice, thai the loas of corn wan the only 
jilliirY &u0i$red. The naime of the place) thw BQ«4e 
f^aiarkable^ is not given ; and tbi^ failitDe 19 eerr 
liioly a^wwag those, in Ae nwraiive, of a kind to 
€%cite snf pidon. 

Ibe Seet jstaid Imm no longer than to complete 
lt9 commwd^r'^ pvojeot of £raud : its course apr 
peians to hm» been jre^umed in the afi»mofm xtf ^ 
§mm day, tho to jreach 00 advuitageoii^ ^ituaUon 
ibr ^ nil^t* In the evming it encborad off the 
h^dland nftmed Bageia, the western pcint, acsc^dr 
ing to Vinomt, of that noH^ C9ifed Outter Bay. 
About midnight it moved again ; md, wiod mq 
<d$mbt fevonngi th^ run wn3 oontinned to llhe &xt$»t 
of m^ miles, A good hai4)aur^ wa^ then found, 
m&sd Taimona ; good, ap^mr^tly, ^ afioDding 
4}onvei]ienca for the erew^ to matadiore. 

A jwcgieaB afterward <tf fcirenty^five miles 
toou^ Ihe fleet to a tomi named Caoa»^ If, 
^ seems Hkely^ Ncwrcims espected oorn im^ hp 
was dieapfimnled* A md\ h mentiojied to have 
b^n found, aitifioofly fbcmed. Wfaelber i3m 
mi^t incficate advanoosiimt in ci^ arts amop»g 
ihe peojde, beyond th^of diose ^ast/i^ard, or who- 
tbar it was one of the numerous wells, mentioned 

in the »ccouttt of the^i»y'3 mwrqbi to baye been 

provided 
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CHAP, providpd for the fleet by Akxander's care, seems 
v-J^JL^ utterly uncertain ; no result of that care appearii^ 
to have been acknowleged by Nearohus, widi a 
single exception for the relief hcf received ftom 
Leonnatus. The town however was fcHind de- 
serted ; for what cause is not said, and the heads 
of palm-trees were the only food obtained. Dis- 
tress therefore urging, the fleet proceeded through 
the afternoon and all the following night, and still, 
at daybreak, was on a desert shore. Kest however 
being then necessary, anchors were dropped. Here 
Nearchus has avowed that he feared to let the 
crews quit their vessels ; such being the dissatisfac- 
tion among them, that, rather than return aboard, 
he apprehended they might endeavour to join &e 
army by land. Among the many very remarkable 
omissions in the ncMrrative, die failure to acknow- 
lege any information obtained of what must have 
so excited the attention of every inhabitant of the 
coast as Alexander's march along it, and accord- 
ing to Vincent's probable supposition, through 
Canasida '^, is not the least striking. As soon as, 
turning inland, he had reached a fruitful country, 
ch.54.s.3. i^ot there so distant from the sea as. farther east- 
of this hist .^ard, he had hastened, it will be reptnembered, 
unsparing of his own labor, to cdlect and forward 
provisions, under escorts commanded by confiden- 
tial oflicers, to two different parts of the coast, to 
await the fleet's passing. However then acknow- 
l^ement may have fiuled in Arrian's narrative 
from Nearchus, yet on comparing with, it what he 

has 

** Vincent's map carries the march through Canasida. 
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lilts given from Ptolemy and Aristobuhis, it seems sect, 
utterly improbable that the commanders . of the ^ 
fleet, even should they have missed the supplies^ 
were without intelligence of the army : the admiral^ 
we have recently seen, had an interpreter, whom he 
esteemed worthy of confidence ; and it is unlikely 
that such intelligence could be wholly concealed 
from the crews. Thus neither the project imputed 
to the seamen will appear so extravagant, nor the 
fears of the admiral so without reasonable ground, 
as the narrative of the voyage, unassisted by that 
of the march, leaves them to be supposed. 
. But, among indications here, as sometimes 
before, produced by the narrator's care to earn 
credit for accuracy in whatever related to the sea- 
man's business, it is shown that not only infor- 
mation, but supplies, unowned, must have been 
received. Here first the crews are said to have 
-been starving, and tiiis after great fatigue ; yet 
they were able to persevere in a run of near fifty 
miles, to a place called Canate. There artificial 
watercourses were found, clearly indicating po- 
pulation and cultivation; yet neither supply is 
acknowleged to have been obtained, nor people 
seen. Nevertheless the strength of the crews did 
not fail ; for, after no unusual time stated to have 
been allowed for repose, the progress was again of 
fifty miles. It seems to have been through thijs 
speed that the inhabitants of some small villages^ 
of a district on the coast not wholly unproductive, 
called Troisi, were so far taken by surprize tiiat, 
tho all fled, they left behind them not only some 
com and dates, which were seized, but also seven 
VOL. x» X camels. 
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camels. The flesh of that animal is said to b4 
neither an unwholesome nor an un^teful food. 
Accordingly dll were devoured. The prize would 
be valuable for the fleet, if, against Alexander's 
mtention, food could be hAiJfor it only by violence ; 
but the loss of seven camels must have beeii 
feevere upon villagers on sUch a coast. 

The crews, thus however recruited, were allowed 
only short rest, the fleet moving again at daybreak. 
At the distance of about twenty miles it reached 
i>aga8ira, a place frequented by herdmett ; sure 
indication that, tho still within the line of coaiit 
called that of the fisheaters, the change toward a 
more productive country was already considerable. 
But herdmeii could readily move their all beyond 
the reach of Tapacious hands, whose approach 
by sea might be seen afar. Accordingly nothitkg 
valuable appears to havte been found there. 

After rest thereftwe duiing the midday heat 
only, progress wias resumed toward evening, and 
prosecuted thrbugh the night and all the following 
day. The wind apparently fevored, so that, fot 
a course of near a hundred and fifty miles, tiK 
labor Would not be severe. With this fortunate 
speed the b6uhdary of that called the fisheaters 
coast was passed, and hope was entertained df 
immediately finding the relief which accounts of 
Arr. ind. ^^ adjoining country, Carmania, premised. The 
^ *•• siirf howieVcr being such as to defer Icmding, the 
repose, now necessiary for thecrewis, was only stidh 
as they could take in the vessels at anchor. 
Arr. Ind. Tlie general direction of the snore of the 6c6te 
froth the Tcbcmth of m Indixh, Hi- ii^ it, thus fer, 

modern 
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mfodern observation confirming the account of sect. 
Nearchus, is remarkably direct, east and west, *— ij!'— 
with only occasional indentures and projections J^"'^^ 
of bays and promontories, small in proportion to p- 300. 
the length of line of above six hundred miles. 
Hereabout, still coinciding with modem observa- 
tion, Nearchus says the course, guided still by the 
coast, was turned to the north-west. Soon then 
ihe fleet reached Badis, a cultivated district of 
Carmania, producing com and good wine> and all 
&e ordinary fraits of Greece abundantly, except 
olives. And yet no mention is made of supply 
obtained, or of any inhabitants seen, in this plen- 
tiful district of a province, not only for years past 
governed by Alexander's officers', but in which 
he had himself been now some weeks, with hii 
ermy. 

Important assistance of another kind, acquired 
on this part of the coast, and probably at Badis, 
IS however indicated. The Gadrosian pilot had 
andertaken.no more than td conduct the fleet 
to the Persian gulph. Now <*her persons were 
cUK)ard, more extensively acquainted with land 
tod sea in those parts. After a ran of fifty miles 
&om Badis, for whidi refreshment obtained there 
teust have prepared the crews, a lofty promontory 
came in view, afer off*; whidi, says the narrative, 
jpersons familiar with those parts declared to be a 
projection from the Arabian shore, marking the 
entrance of die gulph, and eminent for the trade 
which supplied the great cities of Assyria with 
perfumes and spices. Cinnamon alone is distin- 
;guished 1^ name ; probfid>ly fkrnfehed from southern 

X 2 Arabia, 
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CHAP. Arabia, till, through Alexander's measures, th6 
way was opened for the Arabian traders to the 
coast of Malabar, and thence to the iland of Ceylon, 
which produces that ever since the most in estima- 
Viii. on tion. The name of the promontory, with Arrian, 
Maketa, with Strabo, Makai, is now, with our 
navigators, Mussendon. 

Here difference of opinion arose, among the 
principal officers, concerning the course to be 
pursued. On the Carmanian side the shore re* 
ceded, so as to form a bay, pear thirty miles deep, 
and sixty wide, with a barren coast, as far as eye 
could reach, and a surf breaking on it. Onesi- 
critus, since the fleet's outset, now first mentioned 
in the narrative, recommended avoiding the cir- 
cuitous line of the bay, with so forbidding a shore, 
to stretch away immediately to the promontory oft 
the Arabian side; the distance being estimated 
not to exceed an ordinary day's run with oars. 
Nearchus opposed this. In rather offensive phrase, 
according to his own account, he told Onesicritus 

* that he was foolish" indeed, or strangely inat- 
^ tentive to the king's instructions, if he did not 

* know that they required the examination of all 

* shores, havens, ilands, bays, maritime towns, 

* with observation where the land was fruitful, and 
^ where barren. , Already the principal dangers 

' and labors of the expedition were surmounted, 

* and no .serious difficulty remained in view, if 
' they proceeded in the course hitherto pursued ; 

r^-but, 

" Sivrtot, The ekact value of such phrases can be estimated 
only by those practised in the conversation df'the-day,'^aud 
rarely can be given in another language. 
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* but, what might be beyond that promontory sect. 
^ on the Arabian shore, he feared more than any ^— Jl— 

* on the Carmanian.' This opinion, we are told, 
prevailed ; a phrase appearing to ^ mark that the 
authority of Nearchus was not perfectly indepen- 
dent of coUegues or council. Accordingly the 
fleet, resting that night at anchor, proceeded on 
the morrow along the Carmanian shore, about 
thirty miles, • to a place described only by its An-, ind. 
name, Neoptana ; and, moving again at daybreak, ^ ^' ' 
by a course of no more than six miles, reached 
Harmoza or Harmozeia", on the river Anamis, 

a principal port of Carmania. There an officer 
of considerable rank under Alexander commanded, 
friendship was ready, and, as in a very plentiful 
country, every necessary abounded. 

■ " The name of Harmoza remains to this day, tho, among 
the revolutions to which the finest parts of Asia have been 
singularly liable, transferred to another place. The people, on 
occasion of which of three conquests of their country, which 
were suffered between the beginning of the thirteenth and the 
end of the fifteenth centuries, is uncertain, to avoid the domi- 
nion of a conquering despot from the interior of the continent, 
migrated to a small iland, not far from the mouth of the 
Anamis, completely of the wilderness character. Affording 
nothing but safety against hostile attack, not even water, but 
what fell from the sky, yet Ormuz, ks we write it after the 
Portuguese, like Venice and Amalfi in Europe, in nearly 
similar circumstances, flourished from commerce, eminent 
among the marts of the east. Even under the Portuguese it 
flourished ; but, an English fleet, in war with Portugal, in- 
abling another conqueror from the interior of Asia to become 
its master, its prosperity soon ended. 
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SECTION IV. 

Occurrences at Harmoza ; Journey of Nearchus to wait 
upon the King : Return to Harmoza, 

CHAP. The merit which the learned Vincent was the 

LV. 

first, probably, to discover, but certainly to ascer* 
tain to the world, in the narrative of Nearchus, 
has led that worthy person to an esteem of the 
author's character, surely much beyond what any, 
more versed among men, can be disposed to 
allow. His praise, that it deserves all credit 
cannot be admitted (supposing, as Vincent has 
supposed, that Arrian has given justly the mean^ 
ing if not even the words of his author) witlK)Ut 
exception for what Nearchus related of himself. 
The account of his conference with Alexander, 
previous to his appointment to the chief command 
for the voyage of discovery, reviling the principal 
officers of the army, and representing himself as 
the king's dearest friend, for whose welfare he was 
even absurdly solicitous, has evidently been cal- 
culated only for the most uninformed of the sove- 
rein multitudes in the Grecian republics, among 
whom, as well as for whom, it was published, not 
till after Alexander's death. For the transactions 
of his extraordinary voyage indeed, the narratiyf 
is generally perspicuous, always probable, corres- 
ponding, beyond what might be expected, with 
modem observation in its geography, the sure test 
of its authenticity, and failing only by omission of 
matters of which some account most reasonabty 

might 
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v^ight be expected. But now, w^en account is to 
be given, no longer of the navigation, but of the 
narrator's conduct ashore, among a civilized and 
friendly people, and in communication with hi^ 
king, it becomes in some parts mysterious, in others 
strangely extravagant. 

Already the fleet b^d coasted for many leagues 
a province, not only for some years commanded by 
Alexander's officers, but in which he actually wa§ 
with his army. On that coast, in the fruitful ter- 
ritory of Badis, abundant supplies were found : of 
course there had been communication with the 
people; and now a seaport was reached, appa^ 
rently the principal of the province, where all was 
friendly, and where the governor of a considerable 
district resided. Nevertheless, tho Alexander's 
unremitted anif:i^ty and even painful activity to 
^ord all assistance to his fleet is, in the narrative, 
«s in qU other ^ccount^, largely testified, yi^jt, i^ 
the same narrative, it has not been soiipled tQ 
assert thfit, at this friendly port, ^earcbus coul(} 
obtain no news of his king, or information wber^ 
^ny one in authority under him was to be foui^d. 
Some men from the fleet, wandering, it says, as 
jthose long conflned ^^hipboard are fond of doin^ 
to their surprize, not l^s than to their joy, met ^ 
Greek from the army ; who ii^formed them whe^f 
tjhe king and the army were, and readily conducted 
NeaKcbws to the pyefiect of the (|i^trict. It is iip- 
plied that tbe admiral :^^ fmxioijis to wait nppp 
the king the so^iiiest l^t mjig^t (be, and it is clear^ 
jQxprei^ed that he obtaiujed a|l necessiLry infprma^ 
tion from the pre£^t j^ ^fdcing the journey, reckr 
ij»fid, at the f^lm^t, of % fja^s for a pw^y af^gH. 

X 4 Nevertheless 
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c?tt A P. JJevertheless he neither hnmediately went, nof settt 
\.Jt^^L^ any intelligence of hiihself ot the fleet. His first 
business, after battling his vessels ashore, vra^ 
to fortify his naval catnp, as if in an enemy '^ 
Country, and with more than common care and 
labor ; for he surrounded it with a double rampart, 
and a ditch deep enough to be floated from the 
river. As a reason for such a woi'k, it is stated 
that, his instructions directing him to survey the 
Persian gulph and meet the king at Susa, he reck^ 
oned the whole of the fleet needless for thiit con* 
tinuance of the voyage, and therefore he would 
leave a part at Harfnoza. Thus he seems to have 
assumed to himself to decide on a matter for 
which, if nothing else pressed for communication 
with his king, he should have hastened to desire 
tl^^' orders. But the prefect, his duty requiring that 
the king should have the earliest information of 
the fleet's arrival at a port of his district, whether 
dissatisfied with the admiral's conduct, or havii^ 
other cause, instead of sending, went to iliake the 
report himself. This displeased Nearchus, who 
has not scrupled to represent it as an inteirested 
interference with business which, clearly with the 
purpose to impose only on those most ignorant of 
what would become persons in their situations^ he 
intimates should have been left intirely to him. 
Ch. 54. s. 3* The place of Alexander's residence in Carmania, 
probably the capital, had been made remarkable, 
as we have seen, by transactions there; and i» 
among those also remarkable for being, in' the 
Diod. 1. 17. narrative, without a name. This however -Dio*- 
Vhi.o*u dorus has supplied, writing it, as we perhaps 
Nearch. ^j ; ^^jj Vinceut, iiiay render the <xreek orthoi- 

graphy. 
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^aphy, Salmodn ; which, the first syllable being 
said to mean a fort, seems preserved in the modem 
Maaun '^ That place is less distant from the port 
"where the fleet lay tlmn may seem implied in the 
narrative ; in which, however, confusion, rather 
than clearness, appears to hctve been, on this oc* 
casion, studied. The tale that follows is indeed 
extraordinary, and even absurd; and yet may 
deserve notice as a sample of what might be 
otfered for belief among the Grecian republics. 
Alexander's impatience at the failure of Nearchus 
to arrive, as expected, is described as unfit for a 
manj and his measures to acquire information as 
ineffectual as could be those of a child : he sent 
messenger, it is said, after messenger, to various 
parts of the coast to acquire intelligence, and none 
brought any. Were this relati^d as happening 
before the fleet reached the Carmaman shore, it 
might appear not only crediUe but likely. The 
narrative however goes much farther; some of 
the messengers, it says, never returned. For such 
fienhire no cause is mentioned ; and how it should 
have happened, unless Nearchus himself managed 
to* detain them, seems not easily imaginable. The 
' king's impatience, however, the narrative proceeds 
to say, at length became so extravagant, that, sup- 
posing the prefect's hasty intellig^ce of the fleet's 
arrival deceptive, he ordeired him to prison. Ne- 
vertheless he sent horses andcaifiages to conduct 
Nearchus ; and these so took the right road (by 
what mformation or wh^t'good fortune guided; is 
not said) that they met him; alreiuJy on the way. 
r If it was to convey him prisoner to' Salmoon, even 

from 

f Id the Greek it occurs only in the dative ZnX^vm. 
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GHA?. from his own account he se^ms to have deserved 

LV 

s — A-^ it. Nor indeed is the suspicion, that so it was, 
without some apparent ground. For^ after having 
been at the friendly port of Harmoza several days 
NeaiS. (Vincept reckons <mly three, but the narrative^ 
p. 348. describing the works at that place, . and t^ie going 
and return of the king's many messengers, imfdie^ 
considerably more) Nearcbus jset out, taking 
Archias only for his companion, and four inferior 
attendants ; tho on account of the lawless state of 
the country, if what follows in the narrative should 
be credited, prudence would have recpmmaided 
a stronger escort, had he shown himself in his 
proper character of ccmimander in chief of fhp 
imperial fleet. But he chose (for after such delay 
at a friendly and plentiful seaport it must h^ve 
been choice) that all should go in the siame sdled 
clothes, aoaked with brine, and with the same 
weatherbeaten and toilworn looks as when they 
landed; in his description altpgiether miserable. 
Such, it may be (Served, among the Greeks, wa^ 
the kind of appearance ordinarily affected by those, 
who, in the character of suppliants, desired to 
excite commiseration. The escort sent by the 
king, on meeting them, n(^ guessing who thej were, 

would have passed them unnoticed- But they coulfl 
not fail to know of what description those of the 
escort mere ; .tmd yet they hesitated to d^l^are 
themselves. At length, howey^r, resplying to if^ 
quire where they might find the Ipng, and exp|a- 
jkBtioa insuing, dney were takei^ into the ouniage^i, 
and conduct^ io the plac^ of l^s residence* 

Arrived jdiene &ey piresentiy waited upop hk|i, 
^$IbA in the same soiled clothes in which they had 

set 
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s^ out from Hannoza, and altogether with the 
same appearance, studiously described as wretched. 
Alexander, like the escort they had met on the 
road, hardly knew them ; but as soon as he had 
assured himself he took Nearchus, the narrative 
says, by the hand, and led him to a private apart^ 
ment. Still supposing his fleet lost (for still the 
prefect's account had no credit with him) he was 
so overborne with joy at seeing Nearchus and 
Archias safe, that, for a long time, tears prev^ited 
speech. Being then informed by theip that the 
fleet also was safe, tears of joy flowed afresh, and 
he swore by the Jupiter of the Greeks, and the 
Ammon of the Libyans, that he was more gratified 
with that information iMn with the conquest of 
all Asia. The pr^ect of Harmoza was yet under Arr. ind. 
ai^est. Finding importunity however to prostrate ** ^* 
himself before Nearchus, and obtaining his inter*- 
cession with the king, he was at length released. 
Alexander then solemnized a sacrifice to Jupiter 
the preserver, and Apollo the evil-averter, and 
Neptune, and (such is the expression in the ori-» 
ginal) whatever other seagods might be; Nearchus 
leading the procession, and the whole army throw- 
ing on him flowers, and garlands. G]^nic games 
and theatrical exhibitions concluded Ae cdebrity. 
After this boast of honors to himsdtf, a9d im* 
ptttation (^ imbecility to his soverein, follows the 
remarkable confession, that Alexander proposed 
to remove him irom the command of the fleet. 
To disguise this disgrace the same ex,trav?iganoe 
has been rescMted to, which was not scrupled to 
color Alexander's hesitation ever to co9)mit to bim 

the 
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dUAt: tbd command in chief: the king, he says, assured 
Kim it was because he could no longer expose so 
dear a friend to such labors and dangers. This 
assertion, that a prince of such great views, and 
so unsparing of himself, would, in weak tender- 
ness for any man, deny a difficult but honorable 
command to him whom he thought fittest for it^ 
and who also desired it, is evidently enough what 
could be proposed for belief only to the most un- 
informed of the people who shared soverein power 
among the Greek republics. The narrators pre- 
tension, twice stated, that he was himself the ot^ect 
of such regard, and that Alexander was the man 
so to yield to it, seems indeed too ludicrous, and 
the publication of it too impudent, to admit com- 
ment in terms becoming the sobriety of history '^ 
( What Nearchus has proceeded to relate we 
find satisfactorily confirmed by other testimony : 
on his earnest solicitation that he might not be 
deprived of the credit of completing a great under- 
taking, the larger, and far the more difficult part 
of which he had already successfully executed, 
Alexander finally yielded to his request. 
- . In returning then to Harmoza, he was allowed 
a military escort,, sufficient, he says, for a country 
in peace. Thus he could not avoid showing himself 
in his proper character of commander of the fleet. 
In this character, and so attended, he was attacked 

1 on 

. '^ It yrexe tedious to notice all the absurdities in the account 
given from Nearchus by Arrian. The reader curious about 
fiicm, and they are indeed taatter of some curiosity, will be 
btfst x^rred to the (»riginsd; or,, if a translation be wanted, 
not to. what Vincent has given, in tenderness to Nearchus 
omitting some tilings and softening odifers, but rather vi 
llot>ke's, which is not indeed elegant, but much more exact 
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on the road, twice or thrice, by different parties 
of the country people, insomuch, that with diffi- 
culty he made his way. But, in these attacks, of 
number so doubtfully stated, it is not said that 
there was slaughter, or even wound on either side; 
nor are the assailants described as of a predatbry 
hord, Jbut simply as people of the country, where 
the satrap, Tlepolemus, recently appointed, had 
not had time to establish proper order. The late 
satrap, Sibyrtius, however, it should be remem- 
bered, had been removed to a more extensive 
and critical command in Gadrosia, not surely for 
having failed to keep order in his former province. 
Nor are the Carmanians anywhere described as 
among the predatory hords of Asia ; not even in . < 
an account of those hords by Nearchus himself, 
preserved to us by Strabo. Whether then the strab.i. i6l 
tumults mentioned were more than those of an ^l^cts. 
unarmed multitude demanding reparation for 
plunder, or other injury, such as, on several parts 
of the coast it is acknowleged the people suffered 
from the fleet, seems left uncertain. 

Tho supposition should not, without much cau- 
tion, nor indeed without a degree of necessity, be 
mixed with history, yet, if important facts are 
found involved in mystery, and eminent characters 
implicated ; especially if there is any appearance 
of studied disguise or concealment; and most 
especially if it is moreover clear that the narrator's 
interest has been deeply concerned, it must be th6 
historian's hazairdous duty to offer, as he best 
may, what may tend to ^how the matter in a just 
Jight. • ' . ! . . . 

From 
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CHAP. From earliest history then, even to the pre^ 

K^2^^L^ sent day, Piracy, we know, has been familiar and 

flourishing in the ^gean sea; ordinarily patro<^ 

nized by soverein power, by republics not less thap 

by single tyrants, and suppressed, in tl^ course 

s^^^-*®* (rfso many centuries, if completely ever, only in 

ed. Cbs. short periods of uncommon vigilance and vigbr in 

the administration of the Roman dominion. la 

this eminent kind of highway robbery ite have 

formerly observed the admirals of the Athenian 

democracy^ in the z^th of its power, holding ail 

imperial lead. When their mesms were checked 

by the successes of Philip king of M acedcmia 

against them, &e Cretans rose to the first emi- 

stnb. ibid. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^&tiie line ; favored by the situation 
of their iland, and by the failure of opportunibf 
to control! them, whai the Macedonian kingdom 
became i^ain implicated in war with some of the 
republics. Hie increased traffic ivhich Ale^iander's 
ctHiquests afterward opened, for Greece and couu^ 
tries westward, with Phebieia and Egypt, and the 
advantage of situation for intercepting it^ inabled 
the Cilician robbers to overbear the Cretan, and 
hold the sup^iority; till^ und^ the Hew power 
of the Roman republic, the evil was, perhaps for 
the first timci efiectually stopped by the great 
Pompey* 

Piracy thus^ in its various practices, seMdg shi^ 
landing for plunder (of whieh men, wotaHei^, and 
children for the slave-markets w<ere no small ol^jee<^ 
or, like the states of Barbary m xm^'sm di^a, 
arrogating payment for forbearance^ would be 
&miliar, at least firom information and in .ideii» 

not 
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not to the commanders only, Nearchus, a Cretan, 
and Onesicritus, of the iland of Cos, in situation 
between Crete and Cilicia, but to every seaman 
of the fleet; and what was little scrupled by the 
Greeks toward oneanother, we have had enough 
occasion to observe, would be less so toward 
Indians. Alexander's determination to protect 
his new subjects was sufficiently known. His pro- 
mises of reward to all ingaged on his favorite 
project of maritime discovery no doubt would be 
highly liberal ; and probably would be trusted, as 
far as performance might depend on hnnself. 
Nevertheless the restraint which he put upon all 
under him in favor of barbarians, far beyond that 
of the Athenian repuWic in favor of Greeks, mi^t, 
in the natural partiality of meh for'thar own 
interest, be considered as a grievande ; and that 
die desire to plunder the Indians, whose wealthy 
in Vincent's supposition, the result of his careful 
inquiries, even exceeded that of tnodenk times, wa!^ 
very extensive in the fteet, will h^ly be doubted, 
fiut moreover it could hot fail to ^ccur that, should 
^ success attend theih in their V<^yage, yet Alex- 
ander might perish ; whether fttoni th^ SfeVerity of 
the torrid climate, to which he was ex{M)smg him- 
ikSf^ or from the hand of an enettiy, ftom ivhich 
* recently he had so nearly mfet Ms fttb j and thfeo 
reward for them would be utterly precarious. If 
then the tmcertainty of their king s life, with thd 
consequent uncertainty of either reward ftonr merit, 
or puhi^meht for misdexfleaiior, ^e(h6r with the 
coti^lMeration that, evc^n if h^ 'surviv^, ttaval 
c6mmahd put chbicie bolb ^of otiejBksu^s «End course 

much 
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much in their power, such temptation pjfeyaile(]^ 
no difficulty will remain for what appears other- 
wise unaccountable in Nearchus's narrative. The 
departure from Pattala, in most adverse season 
and against orders, might be even necessary for 
the purpose : tjie omission of all account of the 
voyage of not less than a hundred miles down the 
river, to some unnamed place near the ocean, will 
be no longer strange : the enmity of the Indiana 
(reported by Strabo, but unnoticed in. the narra- 
tive) which is said to have compelled the departure 
from some place unnamed ; the shortness of the 
first advances of the fleet, in its way from that 
untrained "place, would also be accounted for ; as 
w6uld also the failure, to notice any intercourse 
with the inhabitants of three ncuned places of the 
river-side country, at which the fleet stopped, and 
which circumstances noticed indicate to have been 
populous and wealthy. The following measures, 
quitting all the shelter which the river would 
fifford^ to meet the adverse monsoon in the ocean; 
preferring, for a day of repose there, which seems 
to have been immediately necessary, an iland of 
sand to the shore of the nearly adjacent continent; 
and,' presently after, through inability to contend 
with the violence of contrary winds, waiting near 
a month in such a situation as he has described 
that which he named Alexander's haven, and the 
care to fortify the naval camp there,, would alj be 
necessary consequences. The perfect acquiescence^ 
of the crews, under all hardships, c^culties, and 
dangers, thus^ against their king's orders, under- 
gone, which tho implied in th^ narrative only by 

the 
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the failure of mention of disciooteat, has excited 
Vincent's admiration, would be the ready and e vea 
necessary consequence of their voluntary concur- 
nenoe in a scheme of forbidden plunder. Along 
the fisheaters coast nothing hostile is mentioned 
by the generals, in their account of the march; 
Whether then the hostility, found by the admiral, 
originated with the people of the counrtry or with 
himsdf, remains matter of question. If wells, 
which Alexander had been diligent to provide in 
other parts, were rarely seen there, it may have 
been because the water obtained by digging in 
sand, near the sea-shore, is found to become more 
brackish as it lies longer exposed. But, of the 
stoiies of food which, according to the account, of 
the generals, were sent, that none should Jiave 
be^ reqeived, or even heard of by the fleet, tho 
notice of them in the najrrative whoHy fails, is 
obvioiisly unlikely; and that no information of 
Alexander's march along the cpast should have 
been r^odved, tho none is acknowleged, appears: 
li^erly incredible; Th^ pretension then, stated in 
direct terms, that, even at the p6rts of Carmania, 
no intelligence of Alexander was to be obtained, till 
some of the crews, wandering about Harmoza, 
accidentally met a Greek from the army, also wan- 
dering, carrfes the face of falsehood strongly enough 
to warrant the supposition of any probability to 
supersede it; Nevertheless, tho information couM' 
hardly ;have failed that 'Alexander and the army 
had smne time ago entered Carmania, it mig^it be' 
uniftbown that he remained there, and had not yet 
proceeded for PeriAt. But. if, at Badis^ intelli*: 
gende, as ^eems likely, y^'as obtained that tibe king. 
i.-VOL. X. Y . was 
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CHAP, was still at Salmoon^ and especially if inf(»rmatioii 
of the execution of the generals, Ueraconi Oleander, 
and Sitalces, had reached the place, then anxkity 
to avoid him might pervade the fle^; aad: 
reason would be obvious for the advice which 
is attributed by Nearchus to Onesicritus, to. 
avoid the Carmanian shore, and proceed di* 
rectly up the gulph on the Arabian side ; tbo ta> 
judge fairly between them the lost account of 
Onesicritus is wanting. Yet, still on the aamer 
supposition, the pmise of both judgsment amb 
courage may be due to Nearchus, who did not 
despair of making his peace with the king^ To 
the hope of this indeed he may have been incoii^. 
raged by the consideration of more than cme 
important difference between his case and that off 
the genearals who had suffered: their oppression 
of the conquered people seems to have be^i fori 
profit only to themsdves, or in share with a very) 
few ; for the troops under them, we are assurec^ 
supported the accusation against them ; bat Near- 
dms, more pditic, seaas to have managed so. asi 
to have the whole fleet on his side. Ail tb«i! 
having a common interest with him in preservings 
plunder, in whidi all shared, the laborious work: 
g( fortifying the naval station at Haifnoza^ for itSi 
protection even against Alexander himsetfy mi^t 
be cheerfully undertaken. Flight would thus he in 
their power, if final resistance were not ; and Alex^: 
ander had not anoliier fleet with which to pursifie 
them, whether returning to wealthy India, or whe-. 
ther any otlier course mi^t more invite. Ibe 
admiral's delay then to wait upon &e . king, 
however against his ^ duty, mi^t be grabefcd to 

them 
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th«3i all. When at length he resolved to go, 
th^ would probably be incouraged by the consi- 
deration, that, what they had, beyond general hope, 
efffected, was but a beginning of what Alexander 
was known to desire in the way of maritime dis- 
covery. And thence Nearchus, if he was popular 
in the fleet, as seems probable, might estimate his 
own importance and theirs with their soverein. 
Alexander then, with his large experience of men, 
tho in early years, would know that he could find 
none perfect ; and that, for the execution of great 
aind extraordinary purposes he must use the means 
which he could not make. Probably there was not 
a seaman unimplicated with Nearchus, nor another 
known to be, equally with him, capable of the com- 
mand. Moreover for the completion of the voyage 
proposed, ndther the temptation which India 
offered, nor the opportunities of freedom from ob- 
servation and controll, would again occur. Nor is 
the achniral's boast of the favor of the army, pub- 
licly shown, on occasion of the thanksgiving pro- 
cession, ,by throwing flowers on ham and presenting 
garlands, at all out of probability ; for the soldiery 
would naturally be disposed to be partial toward 
that very system of plunder which would excite 
their jttster soverein's indignation. With all these 
considerations it may appear not wonderful that 
Alexander so far smothered even ti reasonable 
anger, that the earnest intreaty of his admiral to^ 
be reinstated in his command, was finally suc- 
cessful. 
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* 

1 

SECTION V. 
Procedure of the Fleet up the Persian Guiph. 

4 

Nearciius being returned, through whatever 
difficulties in his journey, to the fleet at Harmoza, 
measures without delay seem to have been taken 
for proceeding on the voyage up the gulph. No, 
further mention occurs either of th6 fortified naval 
station, or of the formerly professed purpose of 
leaving there any part of the fleet. Whatever 
then may have been Alexander's disposition toward 
Ms admiral, his usual liberality would not fail 
toward the. fleet bJ together. Accordingly, as the 
concluding, preparation for the outset, a feast was 
given to the armament, in the usual manner, 
imder tl^e name of a sacrifice to the Preserving 
Jup^t^r, followed by the amusement of gymnic 
exercises. Nfearchus of course presided ; and the 
narrative s^ms to claim the whole magnificence 
for him. But it cannot be doubted that it was 
under his king's order ; and if at his own expense, 
hardly so, but also under command so to apply a 
portion of ill-gotten wealth, 
vin. on For the voyage now to be pursued, up the Per- 

sian gulph, the able commentator on the narrative 
says that its cprresspondence with modem obser- 
vation is most satisfactory, insomuch that, tbtrou^ 
the correctness of EnsUsh charts for the seaside, 
and the assistance afforded by the eminent French ' 
geographer D'anville, for the land, He satisfied 
himself, even without difficulty, of every station 
at which the fleet anchored. For Persia proper, 

or, 
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of, as, conveniently enough for distinction, he sect ' 

writes it, with the Greek termination, Persis, the ^—^^ » 

general description of the coast, he says, in Arrian's 
narrative is perfect, and the principal harbours as 
fully ascertained as in modern geography. 

According to his careful reckoning it was about B.C. 326. 
the first of January, of the three hundred &nd ''^^'^ 
twenty-fifth year before the Christian era, that 
the fleet departed from Harmoza. The first day's 
course was of less than twenty miles '^, to a large Arr. Xnd. 
iland, fruitful then, as now, in corn, wine and dates, 
which seems to have retained its name, written, 
by modem Europeans, Vroct, but by the Greeks, 
according to their common practice of adapting 
forein names to their own habits of pronuntiation 
and -the inflexions of their language, variously, 
Oaracta, Doracta, and Ouoracta, or, as we should 
perhaps rather write it, Woracta. Among Euro- 
pean navigators of the present day the name of 
the principal town. Last, has prevailed as that of 
the iland ; precisely as, in the Mediterranean, the 
iland of Crete is most known by the name of its 
principal town Candia. Not only all ordinary 
accommodation was found here, but the governor, 
Mazenes, a Persian, offered himself to accompany 
Nearchus, and assist with his advice for the whole 
course, up the gulph, and the inland navigation* 
afterward, to Susa; an offer which Nearchus 
accepted. Some explanation which the narrative 
ought to gve and does not, is clearly wanting here.' 

For 

*' For tliis Qieaaure, "which seems sofficiently ascertained 
by modern observation, and its difference from that stated in 
our copies of Arrian, Vincent's observations may be seen. 

Y 3 
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CHAP. For a person intrusted with the govermnent df a 
large and fruitful iland, critically situated in the 
way of all the commerce between the coast of 
Arabia and the three capitals of the empire, to 
quit his important duties there in pure friendship 
to an utter stranger, and simply as an advisei^ for 
the navigation, would be carrying hospitality to 
a very extraordinary length. In the Indus such 
an offer might perhaps have been made, with a 
view to share in plunder ; and accepted to obtain 
useful assistance for it ; but hardly in the Persian 
gulph, where Alexander's just severity against 
oppressors and peculators would be known and 
dreaded. Altogether therefore, following circum-* 
i^tances of the voyage being found of a character 
to support the supposition, it seems hardly to be 
doubted that the advantageous reception in Oaracta 
was prepared by Alexander's orders, and that 
Mazenes was directed to accompany Nearchus, 
not without a share of authority ; perhaps in the 
room of Archias whom the narrative menti(»is 
no more. Without imputation against Archias, 
Alexander might reckon a noble Persian, ao 
quainted with the sea and its coast, and known 
everywhere as the governor of Oaracta, a fitter 
associate in authority with the admiral, for the rest 
of the voyage, than a Macedonian who had no 
such qualifications. 

From the unnamed port wbere Mazenes joined 
the fleet, the first day's pro^^s was of no mare 
than twelve miles, to a port still of the same iland. 
Hie reason appears in what followed. Daybreak 
was waited for ; and, the fleet moving then, the 

rapidity 
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mpidi^ of the ebbing tide was such that, hot- 
witfastanding the assistance obtained of mariners 
famiUar with the navigation, three ships grounded, 
and tiie rest, not without difficulty, making their 
way dirough the receding surf, reached the deep 
watdr. Why the flood was not used rather than 
the ebb, for this troublesome passage, perhaps 
iftay be accounted for by those who know the 
coast. Wilii the rising tide hmvever the grounded 
vessels floated, and rained the fleet, apparently 
undamaged. 
' Tbe coast of the gulph, in this part, is, to a 
considerable extent, barren, sandy desert. The 
fleet therrfore, m a course of twenty-five miles, 
made for an Hand eighteen from the main, where 
it passed the night. But to hold that distance 
would not suit rowboats, for which frequent land- 
ing was necessary. Moving therefore at daybreak, 
the course was directed again toward the mainland, 
tbo the country in that part was most uninviting. 
The inhabitants of the village of Sidodone where 
the next night was passed, separated as they 
were from the extensive coast of fish-eaters^ yet, 
through similarity of circumstances, a sea aboimd- 
ing witt) fish, a soil almost perfectly barren, were 
of similar character, fisheaters. In proceeding 
from tl^ place the promontory of Tarsias was 
doubled, and the course was a^dn directed to an 
iland, whose name, written by the Greeks Cataia, 
seems preserved in tl^t written by our navi^tors, 
not from Greek but oriental mou^, Kaish. 
Tkas Sand tho low and flat, is, in modern desciqp* 
tito, firuitful and €ven beautiful. Oyeiagainst it, 

y 4 on 
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CH4P. on the mainland, was the boundary of Carmank. 
V — ^A-* against proper Persia, or, as with Vincent we may 

Arr. lud. n •. tv • 

c. 38. call it, Fersis. . : 

The first course then on the Persian shore was 
of only four or five-and-tw enty miles to Ila ; a- 
name which, as Vincent has remarked, seems.pre- 
served in tlmt which some modern Europeans,* 
meaning to represent oriental pronuntiation, as 
they best might, have written Gillam and Gella ; 
thus endeavouring to indicate the incipient guttural,* 
Arr. ii»id. to which English speech has nothing analogous,: 
Neorch. and which the Greeks would be likely to leave 
unnoticed. The station for the next night was 
an iland, where then was, and still is, a pearl-; 
fishery. Under a lofty promontory of the main- 
land, called Ochus, was found a harbour con- 
venient for rowboats, where the following night 
was passed. This high ground seeps to have been 
but as a point projected from the inland moun- 
tains, intersecting the general flatness of the coast. 
A course of about thirty .miles then brought the 
fleet to a situation where were many vessels ; and, 
not on the shore, but about four miles within land,, 
a village called Apostani; whether the barren-^ 
nessof a sandy, soil dissuaded nearer habitation, 
or, the distance was preferred for bettei: security : 
against piratical adventurers, where the late go- . 
veramenthad given little protection. , . , > 

. The character of the land on the cpast however 
now 'was changing .for . the better, whUe that of; 
the sea, pear it, was becoming more disadvap,- ^ 
tageous-. .Through the whole lengjtti pf the giulph ' 
on the Persian side, at no great difetapce from the ; 

i shore. 
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shore, is a range of mountains ; wliaicey in the 
rainy season, nutoerous torrents run, drenching 
the flat that extends from their foot to the .sea,, 
which is shallow to a great extent. The months, 
of the better rivers are obstructed by bars, Ae 
tides great, and a surf everywhere breaking on the 
shore. In advancing up thp gulph the mountains 
more approach the coast, and the intervening soil 
has no longer the desert character; on the con-> 
trary it is fruitful, but the sea is to a still greater 
extent incumbered with shoals. At die distance' 
of^four or five-and-twenty miles from Apostani. 
was found an advantageous exception to this 
general character of the sea, in a bay, with a 
fruitful country around, bearing, beside palms, 
which Greece had not, all the fruit-bearing trees 
common in Greece. Nevertheless no stay is men- 
tioned there. The next course, of near forty miles, . 
was to a town called Gogsma, in a populous 
country at the foot of the moimtains, which here, 
approach the slK)re ; but only ^ scanty harbour 
was found. Proceeding then fifty miles, the fleet 
reached Sitakus, probably the best of all the incon- 
venient harbours of the Persian shore./ Here 
large store of corn, provided by Alexander's care^ 
is acknowleged to have been found. It is remark- . 
able enough, that with all the assurance we have 
of his earnestness /or the accommodation of his; 
fleet, and of the ^evere sufferings he underwent, 
and dangers to which he exposed himself, to insure . 
such accommodation, none received , from him^ 
since that early in its voyage furnished by Leon- 

natus. 
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tux^. nalais, iS| tifl now^ aoticed in the narrative. Here 
the fleet stoid twenty.-five days, to be overhauled 
and receive necessary repdrs. It seems altogether 
ly^ely to have been under Alexander's strict order 
that, on the return of Nearchus to Harmoza, the 
fleet iimnedttitdy proceeded on its voyage, and 
that SitaJois was the jdace appointed for any re- 
pairS; beyond wlmt mi^t be urgently necessary, 
as well as for iieceivsng supplies. 

Arr. ind. Ou moving agdHi, the first day's course was of 
near fifty nules^ to the town of Hieratis on die 
liver Heratemis. An artificial canal, oommuni* 
ceding with that river, was here Aie anchoring 
{dace. The next d&ys run was to the mou& 
of a winter-torrent. This expression indicaitea 
mountains to hwve been near ; but the immediate 
nei^ibouriiood was fertile, abounding especially in 
fruit-bearing trees. Proceeding then only twelve 
miles, the fleet entered a river of better character, 
the Granides, where vms a tcrivn called Troca ; at 
the distance of ^out twelve nufes from which, 
up the country, according to information of the 
inhabitants, was an antient palace of the Persian 
kings. Then again the mouth of a torrent afbrded, 
fat sudi vesseb, a safe harbour. The violence of 
the water, running from the mountains se^ns to 
have had, on this part of the coast, its singular 
value; keeping channels open, by iduch small 
vessels might securdy readi the shore, winch the 
shoris and the surf would otherwise have macte 
everywhere difficult ami dangerous, or even on* 
posaftde. The place next resorted to, aftm* a ran 

of 
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t>f four or fwe-and-twenty miles, iho otfierwke df sect. 
similar diaracter, had its peculiar disadvantages. '^— vZ-. 
The cottst was rocky, and about the torrent's 
Hioudi were breakers, which, obstructing the course 
of the fresh water from the mountains, produced 
shoais; and these were troubled with a surf*^, 
If the place was sufficiently known to the pilots, 
the failure only of a better, when the crews 
wanted rest, could have persuaded the admiral to 
halt th^e. Hie fleet took its station, it appears, 
neaiiy'at high water, with the hope of continuing 
to ride at anchor ; but the ebb left all aground. 
Crowded on their thwarts, without room to lie at 
length, the situation of those aboard, uneasy for 
sl^p, even when the vessels rode on an even keel, 
woidd be sdll more uneasy wheu, being grounded, 
the position was oblique. Th6 next flood how- 
ever relieved them from the uneasy attitude and 
temporary bondage, and on the following day 
they reached the river Arosis, the largest yet seen 
in the whole course, from the Indus to the bound- 
ary of Persis against Susiana. 

New difliculty for the navigation now oct^urred. Am ind. 
The extent of die shoals was greatly iuoreased, ^' ^^^ 
and, toward the shore, such a swf broke that 
lemding was not prudently to be attempted. Thus 
rest could be taken only aboard, end, should winds 

be 

Here is ingst satiuaCeLCtory assurance that Vincent iias beea 
light in his interpretation of ^x"> ^^ ^^^ ^^^* ^^^ adoption 
of this interpretation ki tbe last edition, Taylor^s, of Hede- 
nc*s lexicon, does credit to the diligence oi the editor. X«ipiif 
clearly implies that character of rock which our seamen 
denominate a breaker. 
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CHAP, he adverse, fresh water might ML The' greatest 
quantity, therefore, that means of stowage in row- 
boats would admit, was to be taken aboard, and 
this appears to have been limited 16 a five days 
ordinary supply. Badness of water we have ob- 
served often noticed ; but absolute want, or even 
i^ort allowfuice, nowhere mentioned as before 
occurring, was not suffered now. ' 

After a prepress of thirty miles from the Arosis, 
the fleet tochored in a channel among the shoals, 
abounding with fish, which would afford relief. 
The next day's course was of difficulty', tho the 
way was marked by stakes; hearly/says the nai:- 
rator, as on the western coast of Greece,' between 
tbe Hand of Leucas, and the mainland of Acar- 
mania. Nevertheless the indicatioii'was not so 
perfect but that there was hazard of grounding ; 
and then neither poles were availing, nor could 
the streiigth of men without rqUeve a stranded 
boat; for the mud was of ' so yielding a substance 
that they sunk presently to the breast : ' landing 
was everywhere impracticable ; and thus, after a 
most laborious course of between thirty and forty 
miles, the crews (it is mentioned, as a hardship 
M^ortby of notice) were to take their supper aboard. 
Fortunately however the fleet had so cleared the 
^hoals;that progress in the night might be ven- 
tured. Persevering then till next evening, in a 
course of between fifty and sixty miles, and over- 
running the channel leading to the mouth of the river 
Pasitigris, by which was the navigation to Susa, it 
reached Diridotis, a commercial town of Babylonia 
' ^ ' at 
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at the mouth of the Euphrates; eminent as the sect. 
principal, interposit for the trade l^tween Meso- 
potamia and Arabia '^. 

Mystgry here again occurs in the jiarrative, and 
of the same c^varacter as before ; respecting, not 
the voyage, but the commander's conduct only. 
Ma^sanes, who had been. taken aboard to advise 
for the navigation, would surely be attended by 
the ablest pilots that his authority, supported by 
Alexander's, could procure. The mart of Susa 
mu^t have been a con^idere^ble object for the com* , 
mercie with Arabia, and the navigatioa to it well 
known i yet no cause is stated fpr missing the 
proper .course and deviating so far as Diridotis. 
Thftt it could here be in view of the commanders 
to avoid Alexander, and proceed directly for 
Babylon, would appear hardly ima^nable, if, the 
CQu^ae taJjen, the most direct for the purpose, or 
peilhap^ the only one accommodated to a fleet of 
row-boats, was not matter to suggest the supposr- 
tion,>qd if the failure of due explanation, and the 
iny3te.riot(s difference between the narrative derived 
from the admiral, and that from the generals, by 

the 

««( %a aX^a oa-a, ^vfjuifxetra ii 'AfoJ^nt 71} (fifu. An*. Ind. 

c. 41. Vincent has rendered nufAvt b. viUage, Occasion has 
dcciirred formefly to observe, that tlie Greek word kviaw 
answers rather to the legal and technical than the familiar^ 
sense of our word village. Thus Manchester is a village, tho 
lariger and more populous tb%n perhaps any city of Great' 
Britain, London only excepted. v 

Gronovius has noticed differing translations of the phrase,^ 
miA\tiii ^ifA^^pUi ymiy it.T.i. Neither, 1 must own, quite sa- 
tisfies me, and that least of which the commentator haa^ 
declared his preference. The learned reader will judge how 
far I have expressed the author's meaning. .... 
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CH jip. the same writer, did not afford support to such 
a^ suppoftitjoa Likely enough it may have been 
necessary for the fleet, after its long course throu^ 
the shoals, to touch at Diridotis for supplies. Ne- 
vi^thdess the stay there, not specified, seems to 
have been oniy of one ni^t ; and the cause assigned 
for hastening away is doubly remaricablei Infor* 
mation was, obtained, the adioiiirars narrative sajB^ 
that Alexander wee marclung £ov Sunu But it 
must have been well kwyim tff him, as hfiLhtti 
been directed to me^ Alexander at Susa, that he 
would be maix^hing thither, if not already arrived ; 
and, considering the stay of the fleet at Sitakus, 
with Alexander's no more than ordinny n^^ly 
of progress, notwithstanding the halt of some days 
at Parsi^ardas, he mi^t well have been arrived, as 
tlra narrative from the generald impKes that he wasi 
The acknowl^ement then here of intelligence of 
Alexander is farther remarkaUe, as it is the first 
found, in the admiral's narrative, of any obtained 
in the whole voyage, after the meeting widi Leon- 
natus, early in its course, excepting that at Harmoza, 
which i& asserted to have been not official, but 
meerly accidental f> and, shortly again we shall 
find that where information might reasonably have 
been expected, it is asserted to have beoi unac- 
countably failing. Notice of these mysterious 
circ4mistances appeared requisite, tho guide for 
conjectwe of what may have given occasion fw 
Ihem faib. The fleet retinmed hastily, by its 
former course among the shoals, to the channel 
which it should before have entered, and, yfiiih^ 
out any recorded difficulty, proceeded to the 
Pasitigris. 

The 
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T^e great rivers of the south of Asia, having 
their sources at wide distances, in that vast chain of 
mountains which divides the continent in its length 
from west to east, are driven, by the form of 
the land, toward a few openings to the ocean, some 
joining in their courses, and others nearly approach^ 
ing at their mouths. The Persian gulph receives, 
beside, the Euphrates and the Tigris, two other 
rivers, inferior, yet still large, antiently named 
Pasitigris and Eukeus. These, for a considerable 
way before reaching the gulph, have their courses 
nearly parallel, and not very distant, through a 
flat country, Susa stood on the Eulaeus, But 
tJus river was, toward its mouth, so inconvenient 
for navigation, that the preferable course for 
vessels, from the gulph to Susa, was up the Pasi- 
tigris, to a canal communicating with the Eulseus. 
iTie fleet therefore entering the Pasitigris, pro- 
ceeded up it, through a rich and populous country, 
fifty miles, to a bridge on the great road leading 
from Carmania, across Persis to Susa. Tliere was 
found a division of the army, not unprovided, it 
may be believed, with supplies as well as orders 
for the fleet, and directions for any needful assist- 
ance, while Nearchus an^d Onesicritus, in obedience 
to comMaud, .proceeded by land to wait upon the 
king at Susa *^ 

^. These, on careful comparison of Arrian's narrative of the 
yox^ge, horn Nearchus, with his narrative of the march, from 
:^iijn$toba\as and Ptolomy, appear to ine most likely to havQ 
b6en the circumstances, greatly amplified in the former, and 
wholly unnoticed in the latter. In a note at the end of the 
m^t Section the matter will be farther noticed. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

.Transactions in the March from Carmania 
through Persia and Susiana. Measures 
for Improvement of Territory and Extension 
of Commerce. Affairs in Greece. 



SECTION I. 

March from Carmama to Parsagarda.^^Persia described, — 
Spoliation of Cyrtis*s Sepuhher at Parsagardce, — Delin- 
quency of Officers in high Authority, — Rebellion obviated : 
Oppression punished, ' ]*• 

CHAP. HAVING dismissed Nearchus to resume the 
x—,,.-!— ' cpmmand of the fleet, and proceed with it up the 
B. C, 325. I>ersian gulph, Alexander moved with the army 
again westward. His presence, it appears, was 
urgently wanted in the rich and extensive regions, 
conquered so tapidly, and left so soon, an4 now 
so long, in large part confided to governors from 
among the conquered people. Attended therefore 
only by the companion-cavalry, some infantry, 
apparently heavy- armed, but chosen for ability to 
bear a fatigue, and a division of bowmen, he took 
himself the shortest rodd, over a hilly country,^ to 
Parsagardae ', the capital of Persis, committing the 
main body, with all the elephants, to ttephaestion, 
to go by a more circuitous road, through a lower 

country, 

T f 

» Among the various spellings of the name of the metnn 
polls of Persis, found among the Greek and Latin writers, I 
have been induced by Vincent's obsertations to prefer that ia 
the text. 
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country, near the coast ; where proTidons were 
plentiful, and the winter air mild. 

Persis, die first dominion of the great Cyrus, 
a small portion only of the extensive country, 
which, in modem times, has borne the name of 
Persia, is less known, at this day, than any other 
country of equal fame. Modem observation how- 
ever, as far as it has gone, confirms the account 
given of it by Arrian, firom Nearchus. Toward 
the gulph is a tract known by our navigators by 
the name of Ghermeseejr* ; low, with a sandy soil, 
mostly barren, and a torrid atmosphere. A range 
of mountains bounds this unprofitable country* 
Beyond these, the plains, holding a considerable 
elevation above the ocean, tho so near the tropic, 
injoy a most advantageous temperature ; summer 
not violently hot, nor winter severely cold; The 
soil being mostly excellent, grapes and aH the 
fruits common in Greece, olives excepted, are 
plentiful : the country is well watered ; in some 
parts the rivers expand into lakes, well stored with 
fish, and frequented by water-fowl; pasture is 
plentiful, and meadows are common ; woods are 
frequent, affording timber and fuel, and protecting 
game : cattie are numerous ; horses especially ex- 
cellent ; and the human form is said to have been, 
and to be still, found there in its greatest perfection. 

Beyond 

* Vincent shows here, what is to he regretted, his almoist total 
failure of jtcquaintance with any modem speech hut his own. 

* I have retained Kermesir/ he says, * which is the orthography 

* of Niebuhr; but Mr. Jones writes it G^^rme^eer^ which I con- 

* dude is more correspondent to orientatauthori^.* I cannot 
but prefer Mr. 'Jones's orthography as tiiat proposed to direct 
English, and not forein, voices to the oriental pronuntiation. 
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CHAP. Beyond this valuable country, against Media, is"a 
range of lofty mountains, where, in summer, the 
air of the vallies is suffocating, and in winter snows 
prevail. 

Alexander, having crossed the mountains which 
divide the fruitful part of Carmania from the ridh 
plains 6f Persis, on reaching Parsagardae, was 
informed of a matter that gave him great displea- 
sure. The magnificent sepulcher of the great 
Cyrus, which he had left uninjured with all fts 
ricJh conteints, in the care of a kind of college 6f 
magians, established for the purpose by the Persian 
kings, had been plundered. The description bf 
this* monument which Arrian has given, after 
Alexander's general and historian, Aristobillds, 
hardly would the modem historian excusably pass 
unregarded. 

The sepulcher of Cyrus, he says, was in the 
paradise of the palace ; an eastern phrase signify- 
ing those extensive pleasure -gatdens, with adjoin- 
ing parks, ordinary appendages of the houses of 
the Persian great, and adopted by the Greeks, be- 
cause, to them, living mostly within city- walls, and 
always in /ear for tiieir fields, that elegant luxuty 
had not, in their own language, a natoe. The 
building stood on a lawn, surrounded by a wo6d 
of various trees, arid inlivened by a stream. In 
so -warm a climate the lawn was admired for its 
luxuriant grass and unfading verdure. The build- 
ing consisted, of a 'chamber^ raised on a quadraii- 
gular basement, arid having the iroof of the same 
stone wth the walls. It may seem that the con- 
struction pf the dome was already known in the 

'East, 
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East, and that the style of sepulchral monument, 
seen yet aBOong the antient buildings of India, of 
considerable art, but of more magnificence than 
elegance, was already in practice. The door-way 
was 30 narrow that a man even of ordinary size 
had some difficulty to enter; a circumstance ob- 
served of the sepulchral chambers in the Egyptian 
pyramids. In the chamber stood a bed with 
golden feet, having furniture of purple cloth, and 
a coverlet of Babylonian tapestry. On the bed was 
a coffin of gold, containing the embalmed body of 
Cyrus. A table bore the various articles of a splen- 
xlid regal dress, with the ornamental appendages 
usual in the East, chains and earrings of gold, 
and cimiters with hilts of gold, all inriched with 
gjems. An inscription on the wall, in the Persian 
language and characters, said, ^ O man ! I am 
^ Cyrus son of Cambyses, who acquired empire 
* for the Persians, and reigned over Asia; envy, me 
< not this monument.' 

Such still was the state of the sepulcher when 
Alexander saw it, while passing the winter git 
Parsagardae. At its foot, and near the steps leacjl- 
ing to the chamber, was a small building allotted 
to the residence of the magians, who had been 
CQastituted its hereditary guardians ; the sons suc- 
ceeding their fathers in the office. For their 
iqaj^tenance a sheep was allowed them daily, with 
^a proportionate quantity of meal and wine, and 
monthly a horse to be sacrificed to Cyrus. Tl^s 
establishment, maintained by Alexander, had no,t, 
in his absenqe, answered its purpose. All the 
rich furniture of the chamber had been taken 

z 2 away. 
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CHAP. away. Th6 coffin and the bed remained^ but not 
uninjured. The lid of the coffin was gone; and 
upon the rest marks of violence were evident, with 
the purpose of cutting or breaking off parts, whence 
the body itself had suffered. Alexander, in vexa- 
tion and anger at this sacrilege, caused the magians, 
so evidently in fault by connivance, or at least by 
negligence, if not even actively concerned in the 
crime, to be put to torture. Their perseverance, 
however, in denying that they had either partici- 
pated in the sacrilege, or had any knowlege oCits 
authors, unlikely as it may seem that this could 
be truth, induced him to allow their release. He 
M'as then careful to have the monument restored, 
as far as might be, to the former state, committing 
the superintendance of the business to Aristobulus, 
from whose history of Alexander Arrian took the 
account here given. The door- way was then 
blocked up with masonry, and the impression of 
the royal signet was given to every joint. 

Other and greater delinquents than the magians 
were soon after denounced. Alexander, at his 
departure for the conquest of Media and pursuit 
of Darius, had committed the satrapy of Persis 
to Phrasaortes, a Persian. While he was in India 
Phrasaortes died, and then Orxines, also a Per- 
sian, whether in office under the deceased satrap 
is not said, took upon himself to fill the vacant 
situation. That he'incurred any blame simply on 
that account is also unsaid, but numerous com- 
plaints were now preferred against him by the 
Persians ; that he had plundered temples, that he 
was the robber of the royal sepulcher ; and that he 

had 
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had unjustly directed the execution of many per- 
sons, some of them Persians. To what manner of 
trial he was subjected, in consequence of these 
Recusations, the historian has not mentioned ; re- 
importing only the result, that Orxines was publicly 
executed. 

The appointment to the important satrapy of 
the antient kingdom of Persis then rewarded the 
fidelity and zeal of the new lord of th^ body-guard 
Peucestas ; who had not meerly recommended, 
but, in a matter of no small moment, qualified 
himself for it, by the diligence with which he had 
acquired the Persian language. This was very 
gratifying to the Persians. Peucestas, moreover, 
had been the first of the Macedonians to appear in 
their national dress, and by his conduct altogether 
he became very popular among them. Alexander 
approved his conduct, as tending to reconcile the 
proudest of his new subjects to their new situation, 
under the dominion of a forein conqueror. 

The urgency for a politic condescension toward 
the conquered nations appears in what had occur- 
red in the adjoining kingdom of Media ; which for 
its several advantages of situation, climate, popu- 
lation and wealth, was perhaps the most important 
province of the empire. While Alexander wa? 
far eastward, Baryax^s, a Mede, had led a revolt, 
assuming the title of king of the Medes and Per- 
sians. The satrapy of Media had been intrusted 
to Atropates, who also was a Mede or a Persian 
(for the Greek writers have been rarely solicitous 
to distinguish them) and with what judgement 
appeared in the event. Atropates had quelled 
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CHAP, the rebellion, and came now to wait upon the king 
at Parsagardja^, bringing Baryaxes and some of 
his principal supporters, prisoner?. These were 
presently executed. 

After no long stay at Parsagardae Alexander 
hastened to Susa '. His vigor, in repressing and 

punishing 

* In Arrian's harrative from Ptolemy and Aristobulus, 
without notice of any circumstances of the march, Alexander^ 
arrival only at Susa is mentioned in thice words, n^/^iAdiiF k 
Xot/<r». But in his narrative from Nearchus, matters re- 
iiiarkabliB^ enough are reported. Alexander, it is there said^ 
€it the head of his army, joined his fleet lying in the Tigris^ 
and, notwithstanding the urgency for his hastening forward, 
indicated in the account from the generals, he delayed his 
progress to celebrate there the happy junction, with sacrifice, 
procession and games, among which Nearchus was singularly 
honored by the army. Vincent, earnest for the credit of his 
admiral, has been anxious to reconcile the two narratives^ and 
flattered himself that he had succeeded. Wherever they may 
differ I cannot, for myself, hesitate to prefer- that of die 
generals; which, as far as it goe», is clear; slnd they had 
no obvious interest in giving a false coloring to any of the 
circtimstances. But there are awkwardnesses here as else- 
where, in the report from the admiral himself. At Diridotis, 
in a comer of the Persian gulph, far out of Alexander's way, 
intelligence of the king and the army, the admiral has ac- 
knowleged, was ready for him ; yet sdlerward, in the ri<^ 
and, populous country on the banks of the Pasitigris, across 
which the king and the anhy were necessarily to *pa^, if 
indeed not already gone by, information so failed that he had 
to send messengers some days journey to inquire for them. 
"How it should be, not only that such intelligence as was ready 
^t Diridotis should fail on the Pasitigris, but also: ^at Atox- 
ander's care, acknowleged in the supplier found at Sitakus, 
also should fail, where least of all it may seem to have b6en 
likely to fail, is left for conjecture. Why, in the admiral's 
narrative, the bank of the Pasitigris has been chosen for the 
place in which he would have the Greeks at home belief 
that he, among sacrifices, processions and games, receive 
from the hand of his king the honors which the testimony 
of the generals, surely more creditable for him, attributed to 
him at Susa, we also inquire in vaiii. His omission to a6- 
jinowlege that liis coUegue Onesicritus, received, as - the 
report " from the generals assures us, the same honor witn 

, ^ ^ him. 
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punishing opposition to his new sovereinty, ap- 
pears to have been not greater than his earnests 
ness to prevent oppression of his new subjects, his 
diligence in attending to their complaints, and the 
strictness of his control! over those in authority 
anu)ng them. Information of his condescension 
arid of his justice having preceded him, complaints 
preferred to him were numerous. For, says Ar- 
rian, when it had become known that Alexander 
was beyond the Indus, and the Hydaspes, and the 
Akesines, and the Hyphasis, daily exposing him- 
self to danger, and still proposing to proceed to 
• more unknown regions ; and even afterward, when, 
instead of returning by the safe way of Arachosia^ 
by which he sent the largest division of his army 
under Craterus, he had resolved himself to brave 
the horrors of the Gadrosian desert, many, left 
in authority, throughout the conquered countries, 
proceeded to inrich themselves in all ways within 
their power, plundering temples and sepulchers, 
^nd oppressing the^ people. The satrap of Susiana, 
AbuUtes, a Persian^ and his son Ox^^thres, wierc 
accused as emnent in this coyl'se. Both sulSfeiied 
capitally. But the greater number, of those im- 
plicated in such crimes, were Gre^S^ The impar- 
tiality 

Mm, is quite in consonance with all that appears of hit 
character. 

These differences, clearly not unworthy of historical notice, 
it may be observed are so far from impeaching the general 
credit of the history that they vouch for it. Were not th^ 
more important facts beyond suspicion true, these minpr 
jbaatters in controversy would never have reached us. For th^ 
credit of Roman history we might desire, pft^r than the^ 
are found, similarly conflicting reports from writers of different 
interests. '^ > 
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CHAP, tiallty then with which Alexander proceeded to 
punish the guilty, whether Persians or Greeks, 
Macedonians or republicans, would not be gene- 
rally approved by the conquering nation. It was 
imputed to him that he was extreme in believing 
accusations, and punishing what they called small 
crimes. But this imputation is left quite general ; 
insomuch that no particulars of either the offenders 
or the offences, which Arrian has mentioned as so 
numerous, have reached us. Excepting the gene- 
rals Heracon, Cleander and Sitalces, whose emi- 
nence would make notice of their fate hardly 
avoidable, not even the name of any European, 
who suffered in any way, has been transmitted. 




SECTION II. 

D^uUies of Akxander for his Civil Government : His 
Purpose to make^ of his various Subjects^ one People: 
Marriages ef Greeks with Persians : Bounty to the Army. 

f 
t , . • 

To , settle the government of his vast empire 
Alexander had a business before him of greater 
difficulty perhaps than all his conquests ; never 
such occurred for any man besides known in his- 
tory. To estimate that difficulty it will be neces- 
siary, among other considerations, to look back to 
the earliest evidence of that distinction of Greek 
and barbarian, which became so strong in Grecian 
minds, forming a prominent feature of the national 
character. Homer, as occasion has occurred 
formerly to observe, knew nothing of it; and 
even Herodotus, in whose time the prejudice was 

already 
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^already powerful, shows that less than a century 
before him it hardly existed." In the age of Croe- 
sus, the Lydians appear not to have been consi*^ 
dered by the Greeks as any otherwise distinguiditd 
from themselves than the several modem European 
nations at this day from oneanother. Even -Eschy- 
Jus shows nothing of that insolent claim of supe- 
riority for those of Grecian blood and language^ 
apd that principle of uncharitablenes's toward all 
others, which however grew in his time ; resulting 
from the Persian invasions of Greece, ^nd incou^ 
raged by the extraordinary victories obtained by the 
litde republics, on land and sea, which delivered 
them from the slavery, or even annihilation, which 
they had dreaded from the vast power of the Per^ 
sian empire. Then grew that narrow pride, which 
would deny to the Macedonians and Epirots their 
claim to be of the Greek nation ; while yet all the 
boasted advancement in philosophy left uncorrected 
that cruel selfishness, found in modern times only 
among the meerest savages, whence the whole 
population of even Grecian republics was, without 
remorse, reduced to slavery, and in some instances 
extirpated, by their fellow Greeks of other repub- 
lics. But now the military glory and political 
importance of the Macedonians would not only 
raise their claim to consideration among the 
Greeks, but give them an effectual superiority ; 
while on the other hand the republldEms, with the 
presumption and illiberality common to rq)ub- 
licans, tho hating oneanother, assumed still to be 
'dl superior to the rest of mankind. 

Differing thus among themselves, yet the agree- 
ment 
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c hjlP. ment was general in .aversion to allow the aobdued 
nations any equality of rank or advantages. The 
conque^st of the greatest part of the civilized world, 
comprizing couptless millions of inhabitants, had 
been wonderfully made with an army of compara- 
tively a very few thousands, But hpw tjiose mil- 
lions should^ be h^ld in that state of degradation 
and oppression, which so mfuiy of thef conquerors 
desiredi and yet continue to. furnish the wealth 
which was their great object, apxi what should be 
the form of government to sat^isfy, not the con« 
quered, but even the small proportion of conquerr 
px^ and maintain that union among them necessary 
to the continuance of their dominion^ were pro^ 
bkms which hqman wisdom would hardly solve. . 
Alexander, on the other hand, it appears, had 
early conceived the ma^animous and philant^ro/- 
pic prcgect to consolidate his new empire by bring- 
ing his subjects of distant parts^ and dilSferent 
languages, manners, and religions, to coalesce as 
one peop^. So early as in the second year of 
his progress ii^ conquest he made th^ evident by 
his measures, in Eg3rpt. His successes afterward 
were pf amount that Qiight stimulate less capacious 
minds to extravagance of ambition. His purpose 
of carrying Qoijique^t to the extremity of the East, 
clearly wa3 e3|:trftyja^nt, an^ hjs abandonment of 

it| in compliance with the wishes of his army was 

< 

evidenjjy in no smaU apiqunt forced ; yejt, in the 
nsvanner of that concession, as well as in following 
mea&ures, he made tj^ ^eatness of his mind con- 
spicuous. Where just consid^rajtion p^st h%ve 
convinced him that he was wr<wig, he yiddedji yet 

with 
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Wfth dignity. But, when the eager desires and 
situbbom prejudices of a large majority among all 
his original subjects were adverse to a good pur-* 
]^e, he would not yidd. Nevertheless in whain 
evar might be done toward softening their pre-* 
judices, satisfying any reasonable desires, and 
reconciling them to what was requistte for Ae 
permanency, not more perhaps of his own power 
fllan of their advantages, he was most liberal and. 
most diligent. 

Already, as we have seea, he had hiinself taken 
tif wife from ttmcoig the conqii^red pe0{4e. Matiy 
probably before, but more after his example, bad 
done the same. This mode of amalgamating 
nations would be more adverse to the prejudices 
of th6 republican Greeks, whose illS^ral jealousies 
forbad intermarriage even of Greeks beyond their 
several townships, than oi the Macedonians, whose 
customs, warranting their princes, probably allowed 
subjects als6 to take wives from other states; 
Alexander resolved Xo prosecute it, and in a sig> 
nal manner. At Susa he had left the ikiiiiiy of the 
late king of Persia his prisbners. Married as 
he was already io the daughter of the Bactriati 
chief Oxyartes, he now took, as an additional 
wife, Barsine, eldest daughter of Darius, whcfj 
JjiJobg-bly, *hen he left her at Susa, was under 
tnarriag^iUe ' Hge. Concerning this measure^ 
which tertainly was not consonant to^ Grecian 
tommoii; rule, nor, as we learn, to Persian, what 
was' ti^e publib opinion at the time is much lebs 
imiicatedby antient waiters than might be expectedl 
Tbe marriage with Barsine, or, as others havi 
gisnen her name, Statira (if one of tfeese be not 

rather 
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c H A P. rather a title) was reported by all historians of tJi^^ 
time. Aristobulus, in his history, as Arrian assures 
us, added that Alexander also married Pary'* 
satis, daughter of the former soverein of thePersiani 
empire, Artaxerxes Ochus; not however ,mjefl- 
tioning when this took place; nor does it appear 
that the fact was noticed by any oth^er cotempp- 
rary writer. 

. Consonantly then with what afterward,.. ui^eit 
the feudal institutions, prevailed over Europe, he 
was probably warranted by oriental .cu^tpm as 
soverein of the empire, in assuming to himself tQ 
dispose, in marriage, of the ds^ughters of the 
greatest families. To cement the union of the 
conquering and conquered nations, he gave them 
to his principal officers. Whether any of these, 
like himself, had already wives is not said. For his 
eminently favored friend Hepbeestion he made^the 
most illustrious match, giving him a younger sister 
of his own new queen, smother daaighter of Darius 
Codomannus. He then gave Amastrine, daughter 
of Ox^artes brother of Codomannus, to* Cratenis, 
whom he appears to have esteemed the ablest of 
his surviving generals : the daughter of Atropates, 
satrap of Media, was betrothed, to Perdiccas ; one 
pf the (daughters of the venerable Artabazus to Pto- 
lemy the hii^torian, afteifward king, of £gypt ; and 
another to Eumenes his chief secretary, eminent not 
so only, but as an officer, perhaps inferior to none. 
;Eumenes was not of a Macedonian femiUy, but 
of the republican Greek setttement of Cardlain 
Thrace ; whose people, in Philip's reign and before, 
had distinguidied themselves by their perseverance 
in resisting the. tyranny of the Athenian people, and 

maintaining 
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maintidhiDg their right to prefer the alliance or 
patronage of the Macedonian kings. The loss of 
his history of Alexander, is, in the destruction of 
antient memorials, especially to be regretted. The 
services of Nearchus recently arrived from the fleet, 
were rewarded with a present of a wife whose 
mother only was Persian, her father that eminent 
Greek in the Persian service. Mentor ; who, had 
he and his brother Memnon survived, if human 
speculation should be trusted, were likely to havie 
given a very different turn to the affairs of the 
civilized world. 'Extenisive as their interest was 
-among the Grecian republics, and at the same 
time high as their esteem in the Perisan empire, 
not only they might probably have stopped Alex- 
ander's career, but produced another kind of a 
TevdotiDri, still by u union of Greeks and Persians, 
in which however it could hardly have been but 
that the Persian interest must have predominated. 
The match made for Seleucus, eminent afterward 
^mong the successors to the empire, was remark- 
able, as it tends to show the extent of Aiexander's 
"views in uniting his subjects of the two nations. 
To that highly esteemed officer he gave a daughter 
•of his ^persevering opponent, who had fallen in the 
adverse cause, the Bactrian Spitamenes. Possibly 
Seleucus had made acquaintance with the lady, 
«ind solicited the match ; tho that he could theh 
have had any view to the splendid fortune, to 
which it may nevertheless have assisted to lead 
him, is utterly unlikely. Altogether from illus- 
trious famitieis'of the conquered empire he made 
eighty matches for his principal officers. 

These 
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CHAP. These marriages of the most eminent Being ar* 
ranged, all the Macedonians who had taken oriental 
wives, apparently including all Greeks of that 
which, for a comprehensive name, was called the 
Macedonian army, were assembled ; and, a roll d 
them being taken, they were found to be above 
ten thousand. The weddings i«tere then celebrated 
after the Persian manner; a compliment which 
could not but be gratifying to the families of ike 
ladies. The ceremony was followed by a magnifi- 
cent supper for the men o*ily*. We have observed 
formerly that, in the Greek republics, woih^ 
unless of the lowest ranks, lived in much seclusion,' 
,&ir more thah in the previous times of kin^y 
-government; but among the Persians that se- 
clusion was yet stricter. Among neither pec^de 
however was allowed the society of Teputable 
women with men at table. But after the meal, 
whether approved by republican manners, ot, as 
the particularity of the description may lead to 
suppose, only in the Macedonian and other sur- 
viving Grecian monarchies, the ladies were intro- 
duced. Each, as «he entered, was .received .by her 
betrothed husband, joining right hands, and salut- 
ing her with a kiss, and then seating her. by hhn. 
This society however was of short duration. Pre- 
sently, the king leading throughout the ceronony, 
ev^ry husband severally handed away his wife. 
The association thus of the king with his subjecfe, 
so contrary to that sullen tho pompous seclusion 
of the royal person, which had gained estaUisbment 
as a rule among the Persians, was highly gratifyittg 
to the Greeks, and softened, in some degree, the 

"^ ill-humor 
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Ill-humor excited by the extensive favor to the 
con<][adred, and the adoption ci their customs in 
so many inststnces. 

lliat ill-humor was farther obviated by a mag^ 
nificent Kberality. • Dowers were given with all 
the wives; and this was followed by a bounty 
more out of all expectation. The disposition, 
>5minent among our seattien, to be eager to acquire 
riches, and careless of them when acquired, had 
grown in Alexander's army. His donations^ or 
what we call pri^mdriey, rapidly gained, were 
rapidly dissipated. From this extravagance many 
profited, perhaps more of the conquered than of 
*the conquering nation, and, with the view to further 
profit, gave crecfit to those who, having acquired 
expensive habits, were unwilling to forego them. 
Many debts 'however were contracted beyond all 
reasonable hope of means for payment. Conquest 
ended, the former opportunities were ended ; cre- 
ditors became uneasy; and debtors feared com- 
plaints, which might exdte the severity of the king's 
justice against them. Alexander, informed of this, 
ordered a return of all debts contracted by officers 
and soldiers, adding a promise that they should be 
paid. This Kberality had not immediately the pro- 
posed eBfect. iNot, iiAprobably credit had some- 
times hfeen >ex!orted by threats. All accounts 
mark that, under republican commanders, such 
and even greater violence to barbarians, as they 
' were termed, coiild not have been either prevented 
or punished. Even in Alexander's army such 
had been the extravagance in borrowing, whether 
by extortion or favw, yet such the jealousy which 
^ the 
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CHKP. the signal demonstration of his determination ta 
dispense equal justice to all his subjects excited^ 
that, some fearing the reproach of violence, 
some of fraud, some, according to the historian, 
only of extravagance, few would acknowlege any 
debts. 

Alexander's measure was of a kind not to be 
prompted by either extravagance in himself, or bjp 
simple liberality, of which indeed it could be no 
prudent result. He saw a storm growing which 
is behooved him to obviate. Not satisfied tiiere- 
fore with tiie evasion of his offered bounty, in 
following orders he reproved the suspicion which 
had been so extensiviely entertained. ^ As it became 
^ a king' he said, * to be strict in speaking only 
^ truth, so it ill became subjects to entertain 
■ groundless suspicion that it could be tiieir king's 
^ purpose to deceive them.' Tables were then 
placed in a convenient manner throu^out the 
camp, with a sufficiency of money on them ; and> 
under direction o( proper officers, accounts were 
called for, debts paid, and receipts given, without 
any memorial kqpt of the debtors names. IV 
amount of this largess, if the copyists may be 
trusted for numbers, was, according to Arrian,. 
reported to have been twenty tiiousand talents^ 
between four and five milKons sterling. Hie army, 
it is added, was more gratified by the generous 
allowance to conceal the debtors names, than even 
by the relief from debt, and apprehended conse-^ 
quences. 

From this indulgence for misconduct, Alexan- 
der proceeded to reward merit. To all who had 

distinguished 
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ditlinguished themselves he assigned ki^^esaesUa 
proportion to their rank and services ; but to a 
$ew of the more eminent he added an ho&orary* 
present, ordinary, as we have formerly ' seen,* 
among the Grecian r^ublics, a gdden crown, mi 
general assembly placed on the head of the/re-: 
teiver, and, 6n this occasion, by the king in per- 
son. Peucestas, to whom he reckoned him3etf 
principally indebted for the preservation of his tile, 
when he had so rashly leaped singly into the Jilfl-^ 
lian fortress, was the first so distinguished. 'Sbe 
second honor was given to Leonnatus, who, beside 
having shared in that singularly perilous service, 
had distinguished himself on several occasions in 
India; and still more afterward in. the return westn 
ward, when, left with die command in the.Oiite^ 
country, he had, by a signal victory, queUed^tiijei 
rebellion of the Orites and their alli^, andrtjien; 
mAi great prudence, settled the gpyerameiit; of 
that. wild part of the empire; where any powerful 
hostility might have been even faJtal to the fl^t ia 
passing along its coast. , The king's value for> the ^r-y 
vice of the fleet itself was shown in ^ving the third 
crown to Nesurchus, and the fourth to Onesiqri(us; 
Prud^ice, * a virtue not generally attributed tq 
Alexander, tho in his progress in achievement 
iargdy indicated, is in this distribution of hotiors 
remarkable. No man be is said to have valued 
as a friend and confidential adviser equally with 
Hephaestion; and no man wa& more distinguished 
by ordinary honors. Hephaestion appears nev^jr^ 
theless to have been not of splendid talents, ^o^ 
80 esteemed by Alexander. The queries vajued 
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CH A P^ in him were good dense, sincere friendtdiip, a^ sobw 
mind and a warm heart. Accordingly the morq 
difficoh enterprizes were never committed to him^ 
hjOLt he was selected for the higher and most cob^ 
fidential commands when the business was oofy to 
maintain loyalty and good order. It was on the 
present occasion resolved that Hephaestion, and 
with Mm alt the other lords of tiie body-guan% 
whose cl^ he seem^ to have been, shonid receive 
tile honor of a crown for their fiuthfid ^rvices 
altogether ; but secondaiy only to those who bad 
earned it in laborious and hazardous enterpnze'. 
Thus Hephsstion, tho clearly first in the king*s 
ftvor and confidence, was only fifth in the nmnbet 
of those now distingukhed* Nor was the honor 
extended beyond those hi^ officers, his associates; 
a Umitatiion which would make it tl^ more flatter^ 
mg to those who first received it 

In this, and in all measures at this time taken^ 
there seems to have been a view to ^se further 
lesolved on ; apparently necessary to the conkdi*^ 
dation of the new empire, but oi a kind to be 
^nerally offensive to those by whom that empire 
had been acquired. Many satraps c^ the con-' 
cfuered provinces arrived at Susa, bringing recruits 
for the army, natives of their several comijtrie0v 
to the number of thirty thousand ; all comfJetetjr 
tnstmcted in the Greciaa discipline, and a cona-^ 
derable part of them in that of the horse^service* 
The wly>le cavalry of (he army, previously in four 
cfiffsions, was now arcanged in five; not i^ adding 
ene composed intmly of orientals, but t^ distn^ 
buting these anMfig all. In the number 6f ^ 

recraits 
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secruits. was a body of Persians bearing amon^ s e cv., 
their fellowcountrymen a distinguishing title in 
their own language, not explained to us : the others 
were all from the north-eastern countries^ Bactria^ 
Sogdiana, Arachosia, Zarangia, Areia, and Par- 
thia. Alexander's preference for the character of 
those whom he had found most difficult to subdue, 
i& thus made evident. But for their very virtues^ 
dhey would the more be objects of jealousy among 
his old subjects, who had long been in the habit of 
- despising the southern and western Asiatics, but 
coutd not despise these. His confidence in the 
men of higher rank among them was remarkably 
enoQ^ demonstrated ; the highest commissions in- 
his^ new division of cavalry being assigned to them 
exclusively. The chief command of the whole 
body was committed to Hydaspes, a Bactrian. 
Under him Cbphes son of Artabazus, Hydames^ 
and Antiboles, sons of M azaeus, Pharasmanes son 
of Phrataphernes satrap of Parthia and Hyrcania, 
Itanes brother of Alexander's first queen Roxana, 
and ^gpbares, and M ithrobceus, described only ar 
brothers, bu« marked, by their association with 
those before named, as men of eminent dignity, 
held the next rank. Nevertheless, however this 
may have been required by just consideration, not 
<nily of the general interest of the whole empire, 
but also of the particular interest o£ the people 
both of the Macedonian kingdom- and the Grecian 
republics, yet it would not>be satisfactory to those, 
Qjt ektheVj who, now in high situations> were aspire 
ing^ to higher. At the same time the mass of the 
Gradan army saw, with particular 6nvy, some of 
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cTKA Pi the barbarians, as they were called, admitted inter 
that distinguished body the royal-companion- 
horse. Discontent thus was brooding, but no- 
thing immediately broke out. 



SECTION III. 

«. ' ■ 

Alexander's Voyage daton the river Eulaus to the Persian 
Gulph, and up the Tigris to Opis. Correction of Mal-^ 
administration under the Persian Government, Mutiny ef: 
the Army : Renewed Loyalty of the Army, 

SECT. Alexander, already when at Pasargada^ 

^^ . and Persepolis \ according to Arriari, expressed 
an earnest desire, as he had explored the courses^ 
of the Indus to the ocean, to examine those of the 
rivers that discharge their waters into the Persian 
gulph. Some writers, he adds, have reported that 
he had in view to circumnavigate Africa, little. as 
its extent southward was then known ; and enter- 
ing the Mediterranean by that now called the Stiait 
of Gibraltar, and subduing Carthage, to bring . alt 
under his dominion. Others said that his purpose: 
was to return to Greece, and, in the way, add 
the Scythian and other countries about the Euxine 
sea to his European kingdom. According to the: 
fancy of others again, he had been alarmed by 

report 

^po(, «od6( naretXaixieipu titHhf, k, t. f. This, the only instance i 
of the occurrence of the Greek name Persepolis in Arrian's 
extant works, must be what Vincent has meant to refer to as 
marking Arrian*s distinction of Persepolis and Pasargada^-,^ 
or Parsagardae. How far Arrian has iiUended to niafLany* 
such di^inction, the curious reader, observing the many in-' 
stances in which the name Pasargadae is found in his history^ 
of Alexander, will judge for himself. 
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report of the threatening progress of the Romans s EeTj 
in conquest, whence his first purpose wAs to secure 
Sicily and the Grecian towns of Italy against them. 

* For myself,' adds the historian, * I can neither 
' gather with any certainty what were his purposes, 
^ nor do I care for conjecture : only of this I am 

* confident, that he would not remain idle in the 
Vinjoyment of what he already possessed, and 
'* that his view would not be limited to small 
^ objects ; but, on the contrary, could he have 
^ added Europe to Asia, and the Britannic ilands 

* to Europe, he would still have sought unknown 

* lands ; and, when nothing remained to contend 
^ for, the restlessness of his mind would not have 
.^ ceased.' 

With regard to the Grecian settlements in Italy 
'and Sicily, it may be observed that, as members 
of that eminent nation of which Alexander was 
the elected head, they would of course be objects 
of his care; but, for his apprehension of the 
Romans, beside the. negative evidence, formerly 
noticed, that even the name of Rome is not found 
in the works of Aristotle who survived him, the 
positive testimony of Roman history marks it for 
a vain fancy, originating in later ages. When his 
;kinsman and cotemporary, Alexander king of 
'Molossis, lost his life in war in Italy, the power 
of the Roman people was not yet formidable to 
the Greeks, even of that country; nor became at 
all alarming till half a century later, when, after 
considerable conquests among the Italian states, 
it showed itself in the war with Pyrrhus, successor 
of the Molossian Alexander. ...... . 

- . A A 3 The 
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CHAf. The next objects of the greater Macedosiiaii 
^J^ AIexander*s pursuit, made fully knoivn to us, were 
of a kind worthy of a great prince. The bounty 
of nature, often not immediately obvious to man's 
view, nor profitable to him without exertion of his 
ingenuity and industry, offered to the possessors 
of the vast plain, about the rivers flowing into the 
Persian gulph, great reward for such exertion. 
Periodical floods brought sometimes destruction, 
sometimes plenty, as the season was more or less 
favorable* Under the Assyrian princes, com- 
manding a great population, supported by a sofl 
highly, but precariously, productive, measures had 
been taken, with great labor, to extend the inun- 
dations in some parts, to confine them in others, 
and to form canals for the convenience of water- 
carriage. Thus the land formerly valuable was 
protected, a very great extent, formerly barren, 
was made highly fruitful, and the produce was 
cheaply conveyed to its market. 

The Assyrian kings had their residence in 
Mesopotamia ; and, from their comparatively mo- 
derate extent of dominion, the revenue from thi^ 
country would be of principal importance. With 
the Persian dynasty, afterward, neither the land, 
nor the climate, nor the people, were in favor ; 
the flat and often flooded soil unsuitable both for 
their pleasure-gardens, intitled paradises, in which 
they delighted, and for their favorite amusement 
of hunting ; the climate hot and moist ; Hm 
people of another language and another religion ; 
pof, in the extent of the Persian empire, was the 
revenue from that one, thoiet very rich prdvinoei^ 

important 
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imporflant equally as for the Assyrian prioces. 
,Thus not only improvements w^e dfecontinue^, 
Jmt the maint^ialiee of those a^jready made ivas 
iK^ected ; left, apparently to the meaqis of tl^ 
IMPOfHrietors, or of the ndghbouiing townships, 
under the government of conqueroi:s who disliked 

The Assyrian kings appear to have thought little 
of maritime commerce. But the eKtraordinu^ 
successes of the Sidoniims and Tynans, whose 
aoierchants, like those oi Flore^nce, Venice and 
Genoa in modem ages, are described as prihtes 
of the earth, had excited the attention of the able 
tarly sovereins of Palestine, and their patrohage ^ 

of that source of public and private weal& hnd 
heen largely successful. Whether Alexander's 
;?ieWB toward it had originated, as may seem pr6* 
bable, from his father's policy, whose principal Ch.3«.i.«. 
ffeventie appears to have been derived from the ^^ ^' ^^ 
icommox^ of the Tfaessalian ports, or had beoi 
excited by what he had observed in Phehicia, 
wfa^re he would no doubt obtain iitfomiation 
iaabling him to inl^ffge them, they were. evidently 
iedceady extensive, when, at the early age of tweiity^ 
four he took possession of Egypt, and there, in 
the space of a few mondis, laid the foundation of 
(be greatest commercial system that had been 
seen in the world, atad which flourished aft^ him 
ivear twenty Centuries. India oiFi^^ ^ 6e\d ib 
which his mind, with such a fevorite ptu-poae, 
^ould not fail to expatiate ; and^ on his tetimi 
toward Babylod, after hiaVing net mly opened the 
"Way toward that weiddiy ebuoKiy if hndy hat 
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proved the possibility of also reaching it by d^ 
that it employed his extraordinary diligence greatly, 
we have as^urajaces from all historians. Arrxan 
especially^ expressing himself doubtfully concern** 
ring the extravagant view^ to farther conquest^ 
'attributed to him by some, affords evidence of his 
speculating on the extension of commerce^ clear 
j^iid decisive. Nevertheless, tho to what extent 
must remain utterly imcertain, yet that he medi«- 
stated some farther conquest, ^s necessary, not 
ionly to commerce in view, but td the peace of his 
^subjects in some of the richest parts of his actued 
empire, appears more than probable. > 

1 Babylon, the capital of tjie first prince on record 
as powerful in arms, was not chosen by him with 
a view to those pleasures of the chase, of little 
-danger, but no use, in which his successcws in 
empire delighted j it would be a work of peril and 
labor to dislodge the lions from their thickets, and 
make the plain secure for the husbandman. But 
tthe beasts of the forest were not the only dis* 
iturt)ers of the peace, and invaders of the property, 
of the industrious cultivators of that wide and 
rich plain, the best part of the Assyrian domimon, 
'called by the Greeks Mesopotamia, the Midriver- 
-liand. Bounded on one side by the . great sandy 
i desert, spi^ading through Arabia to Egypt,. on 
itwb others by rugged and lofty nlountains, these 
ibecame retreats for the. idle and profligate :of 
rinankirtdy who multiplied into nations of robbei^, 
i^depending on> rapine fpr the best part oftjieir.live- 
ii8iciod;J From earliest history tq the presenfcday 

^$ubh*has» b^n the character, tmd such the prof^frr 

^ "v..* . '1*^ sion. 
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iion, of the scattered, but altogether numerous yECT; 
$)opulation of the extensive desert, from the border ^ — ,,1— > 
of the Euphrates to the Red Sea, and of the high- 
fajuderis generally throughout Asia. As then it 
Beems indicated that the first conqueror obtained 
his tide of a mighty hunter, by destroying, as we 
are told of some of the Grecian heroes, the wild 
beasts which infested his country, so the more 
general description of him by the first known Genciif, 
historian, as * a toighty one on earth,' appears to ^' ^^* 
mark that, as it is said particularly of Hercules, ch. !.•.«, 
he was successful in supporting the industrious ^^^•'*^ 
and peaceful of the cultivated country, against the 
violent and lawless of the wilds. , 

Ale&cfuider, however, presently on returning to 
those rich plains whose state he had formerly seen, 
took measures for repairing the damage suffered 
from neglect under the Persian monarchs, and 
moreover for carrying improVem^t far beyond 
what had before been in contemplation ; he would 
promote agriculture by maritime commerce, and 
;maritime commerce by agriculture. But, border- 
ing on Babylonia, touching on the Euphrates, if 
^ot even holding part of the country on both sides 
of that great river toward its moudi, were hords 
of Arabs, whose propensities were adverse to the 
quiet and welfare both of the husbandman and 
merchant. The allowance of the Persian govern- 
ment for those pirates of the Desert, appears to 
)mve been nearly such as we have formerly 
seen it for those of the mountains ; marking 
either extreme weakness in itself, or extreme 
. ^ r^t negligence 
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CHAP. D^igence of the i/iielfai^ of its subjects. . To awisj 
if not to subdue these would be in Alexatkler's 
view. 

Having resolved then himself to examiiBe die 
circumstances both of the rivers and of the country^ 
he began with the stream on which Susa stiood^ 
the Euiaeus^ by which of course wouW be the 
readiest communication with the sea, if^ in ap^ 
proaching die gulpfa, it could be made as free i&r 
navigation as it was upward toward the city. 
With this object fae imbarked with a siAall esant 
of horse and foot, Erecting the main body of die 
army to attend his motions, marching cm die bank; 
the whole fleet accompanying him as far as tiie 
caiKils whidi communicated, one with die Pasi- 
tigris eastwaitl, the river by which Nearchus had 
tecended, another with the greater rivw Tigris 
westward. For die mote difficult navigation, kom 
&e canals to the m:outh of the £«1»», he woidd 
hot hazard the whole fleet, but, with a few of the 
lighter vessds, proceeded himself. Without acci- 
dent he reached the gulph; and then, tunrfi^ 
Westward along its shore, entered the Tigris, and 
ascended that stream to its junction wi& the canal^ 
wl^re he rgoined the main bodies of both the 
fleet and the army. 

This greater riv^ also had its ob^nctioM, now 
to he examined. The m^isures of the PermMi 
monardis foar the protection of their Mesofiote^. 
mian subjects against the inroads of the Afsbi^ 
formidable only as pirates, are indeed K^arkable 
Instead of proposing to fadiitate maritime com^ 

merte, 
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ideroe, and repress piracy^ by a poweriiri manner 
kifstead of anything consistent either with their 
duty to their M^sopotamian subjects or their own 
dignity, their resource for checking depredc^on was 
to establish a perpetual blockade of their own 
driver. Dams had been formed at intervals across 
the stream, to stop the ascent of vessels. Alex* 
mnder, causing these to be removed, laid the navi- 
gationopen*. 

< As hx as Susa the prooiised progress of the 
army homeward had been interrupted t)aly by the 

necessary 

♦ * Alexander removed the dikes with which the Persian 

* monarchs had obstiiicted the ^readi. His historians delight 

* in attributing these obstructions to the timidity of the Per- 

* sians, and the removal of them to the magnanimity of the 

* conqueror; but Niebuhr, who found similar dikcs$ botii in 

* the Euphrates and Tigris still existing, observes^ that they 

* are constructed for the purpose of keeping up the waters to 
'^ itiundate the contiguous tevel ; if so, the AeEdiolition is Bis 

* derogatory from the poHcy and sagacity of the monarcl^, 
^ as it is flattering to his intrepidity.' Yin. on iNearch. 

>. 505. 

This passage had escaped n^ recollection wlien I wrote 

what is on the subject in the text; but, on, my best con- 

Bideration, it appears to me thelt the wotthy atid diligent deah 

has not used his ordinary cauticm here. The exact situation 

of Opis he acknowleges to be unknown ; and therefore 

whether any dam, which Niebuhr saw, was below it, must bfe 

somewhat uncertain. The neglect of the beneficild w(»rkB of 

the Assyrian monarchs, by the Persian, the dean has stated; 

and Alexander's general diligence of inquiry, and earnestness 

in improvement of his dominions, have beep ob^ts of his 

warm praise, Alexander's engineers surely would have had 

no difficulty to draw water from a highter situation to a low^ty 

iw the purpose of irrigation, without obstsrocting the navigft- 

tioD. With a little more extent of observation than perhaps 

the very respectable critic had opportunity for, he might have 

seen^ even within his own country, that a part of the wltt^n 

oi a river may be diverted for the purj)ose of irrigation without 

preventing navigation. Altogether I am quite disposed \d 

MiMe to thfe ^Itettt t^ttdumty, ttat MP Aniuk^ ^ w|idl tttt 

^a6f ount in the text rests. 
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CH A P. necessary halting for rest, or for business obviously 
' ^ requiring attention. But the expedition to the 
Persian gulph was of another character. Not (miy 
it was an interruption of the progress homeward, 
uncalled for by any necessity obvious to the many, 
but would be likely to excite jealousy of views to 
farther conquest, and promote rumors on the sub- 
ject, which might not otherwise have arisen. The 
predatory habits of the bordering Arabs would be 
known by report ; and Alexander's earnestness to 
reduce to civil order all such, within or bordering 
on his dominions, had, in the course of his progress 
eastward, been largely shown. But it might be 
farther apprehended that the fame of conquering a 
country like Arabia, never known to have been 
conquered, might allure him; and to command 
the whole of the sea-coast, so far at least, as to 
repress piracy, would be readily supposed, if not 
even known, to be within his views. The torrid 
zone had been imagined, by some of the elder 
'Greek philosophers, to be uninhabitable for heat, 
,as the frozen for cold ; and, tho heat equal to any 
ordinary in Arabia may have been already suffered 
by some of the army, yet apprehension of the 
unexperienced circumstances of the torrid zone 
might heighten an indisposition to warfare there, 
which had been excited by memory or report 
of the sufferings in the Gadrosian desert. With 
uneasiness thus likely to have possessed many, the 
general offence to all of Grecian blood and lan- 
guage from the assumption of the Persian dress, 
occasionally by the king himself, and, after hi^ 
t^iample, aiid through his incouragement, by smcie 

•" ■ • ■ ^ ' • ■ ■ '"of 
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of his principal officers, concurred to make dis-' secto 
satisfaction extensive and violent. Nor was tjiis > — A--* 
limited to those of the lower orders : on the con- 
trary it appears that some, and even many, of high 
rank, not only were so affected, but theiqsdvea 
promoted the disposition : and that, among all the 
Greeks, Macedonians were the leaders. Great; 
advancement, instead of satisfying, is often apt to 
excite ambition ; and probably no man ever ex-< 
perienced more than Alexander what the four- 
teenth Lewis of Friamce is said to have wittily *. t 
complained of, tfiat, when he conferred a favor^ he ' ' ' 
provided ingratitude in one man, and discontent 
in twenty. It was treated as matter for indigna-'' 
tion, that Peucestas, appointed to govern Persia/ 
condescended to use the Persian language in speak-*; 
ing to the Persians. Nor was it alone offensive ^thati 
Macedonians accommodated themselves to Persian' 
maimers : the allowance of the Macedonian dress,' 
and instruction in the Macedonian discipline,' 
and the adoption of Macedonian manners, for 
those of the new levies, whom the Greeks called 
barbarian youths, also gave umbrage. These were 
matters of open and loud complaint among ^ one - 
another. Altogether however, in the unfortunate^ 
failure of Persian historians, it appears, evien from' 
the Greek, that the just protection afforded to' 
conqueried subjects, and the denial of that plun- 
der, habitual to the Greeks hardly less than to th^ 
Asiatic highlanders, plunder extended even to the 
persons of the conquered, carried^ off for slavery; 
had principally produced the already thre^tcEling 
: i spirit 
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CHAr. ujpixit of fiisoonteat is tbs Giecim part; of tbe 

Alexander^ not uiinLware of this, had not ue^ 
An, esp. lected pi^paiatioa fox meeting it; At Opis^ the 
^'' ^ prindpal to\m on the T^m, was. a palatial castle^ 
appiu^Atty such as were evefywhece foand at the 
place of reatdenceof Persian gofisecnoi&of proviocesi 
wfatch would afford convenieot opportnnky &A 
sedttsioBy desiraUe; for hta purpose, and meanii fw 
seouri^, which a just precaatiDa would vceom-' 
Diod. 1. 17. mend. Amriving diera ajbout the. ordinary seasra^ 
^ *^ of the. Macedonian 01ympbd> he caused the fes^ 
tKf9i ti> be protelaimed:. In caceful; confoiniity 
tbeny sisifeffmeilyy to the Macedonian; constitatibn, 
wbich SQ liTy %t feaidv agreed %itib the Greek le- 
pahjit€an» t^ ca^ the. whole Greccaii axmy tog»f 
th^, and addressed it as a popuks assonl^: 
^ Thehi attendance/ he said, ^ he bad reqpuffedfor 
^ the ptn^ioae €^ informing them of his intention 
^ immediately ta dbdiarge all whom age, wounds^ 
^ or a«}S infifiouty disabled for faxdier actvv)d sern 
^ yiQQ^ with amj^e meana for those to i etum heme 
^ who mii^t dei^re it; But it was not his inten* 
* tion s^ to iMBit dbe indulgence ; for any fiitare 
^ $($r?ice: he di^ired only wilhng minds ; and foi 
' daese d^ advantages should: be sock as to make 
^ thsm the eoury of othera^ and excite, emulation 
^ am>ng die. youths at homc^ for a skaxe bx fotwa 
^ laboiB and dangecs^'' 

Nim[^:QU3^ as. die exiles wqre always from mmaf 
of d^ Grecian repAiUics, the proportion o£ them 
imoag difiiQ^cimarifis of Alajiaader'a arm]^ w(Mdd 

be 
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be tikelf to be Isffgt; and, fbr them, have to SKon 
return to their own countries wouk) be no boon, 



unless they might be protected by a powaful 
i<»rein hand. Alexander theiefore^ aceoidiBg to 
tlie probable account of IHodonts, had {Nromised' 
them pmtection. Arrian's, and indeed alt accoants; 
indicate that the leaders in Uie tumult wene Macei- 
dMikas. To go home was not thdr object^ or^ 
however^ ^^ ^^^^ immediate Glbjecl : so miicfa he 
bad akeacfy yielded to tiiem in India : tl^y would 
ROW ha ve more. Voices exckuaiedv ^ He no longer 
^ cases for Macedoniaiis ; all h^ ficvor is for hm* 

* barians ; Arachosians, Parthians and odf^rs^ of 

* names eren miknown in Greece.' Some^ m 
tertns of complete mutiny, went so fiiur as to rod^ 
ferate * Dismiss us all, and^ for your associate m 

* future campaira^ take your fadier ;' alluding to 
his pretensicm^ ^ the pretensioa put about for him^ 
to be the son of Jupiter Ammon. 

Alexander's coDtduGt now> whed^r to be sas^ 
eessfol or not, wi^ decisive^ Leaping from the 
trtbunal on which he was sittings he rushed among 
the multitude, dccompanied by his priiicipal gene- 
rals and his^ goaod ; the former no doul^ prepared 
for such a measure ; and, directing his view wholly 
to the Macedonians, he caused diirteen to be ap- 
prehended. This being done, apparently wUiout 
resistances he ordered diem, to be led away, and, 
a& Hable und^ military' law, immediately executed; 
Ascending then again the tribunal^ he spoke t(>the 
surprized multitude thiui : ^ I do not address yoU Arr.LT* 

* II0W to cKvert you from your eagerness to retuni ** ^ *** 
^ home. All are wdcome to go, as far as depends 

* on 
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' on me, . But I desire first to remiridyou "of Wh|l 

* you were when you left your home, and to what 
^ circumstances you are now advanced. , In doing 
' this, as in aU duty bound, I must begin with ac- 

* knowl^ging my obligations and yours to my 
f feither, both incalculably great.' . He proceeded 
dien to mention briefly the poverty of the Mace- 
jdonian people, and their distressed circumstances 
at Philip's accession, and the various improve- 
ments under him : security provided for the land 
a^nst invasion, before always apprehended^ fre-^ 
quently suffered ; commerce flourishing, in the 
ports, formerly all in the hands of enemies, .now 
restpred to the kingdom ; : the Macedoniem capi^ 
become the resort of the weakhy from all parts ; 
and,' finally, the king elected general autocrt^r of 
aH the republics of Greece for war against Peissia; 
^d Macedonia raised to the first dignity am(xig 
Grecian states. .^.Succeeding my father,' he then 
continued, / inheriting frem him that kingdom',, so 

improved. ior the people, but through .exertions 
which left the treasury poor ; some gold arid alyer 
plate in it, but in money not. sixty talents (about 
twelve (»r thirteen thousands pounds sterling) yet 
loaded with a debt of .five Jiundred tcdents, i 
found means to borrow eight hundred. . Such 
was the fimd with which, together with you, - 1 
. left , Macedonia ; . which was not ' y^ among 
wealthy countries, tho already aflbtding, for its 
inhabitants, subsistence in security. '.. Soon then, 
through, our success in arms, Ionia, iEpUa^ 
Phiygia andXydia, were added, to your domi- 
nion>, and., nwde subsidwuy... . Go^ctsyria. «nd 

* Palestine 
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^ Palestine became yours, and, in the same cam- 
pain, the wealth of Egypt and Cyrene followed 
without contest. Mesopotamia, Babylon, Susa, 
Bactria^ the Persian treasure, the wealth of India, 
and the command of the ocean beyond, are now 
yours. From an^ong you, satraps, generals, 
officers in all degrees have risen. And, after so 
many labors in which I have shared, what dis- 
tinguishes me frdm you but this purple robe 
and this diadem ? Individually I have nothing. 
Nobody can show treasures of mine which are 
not yours, or preserved for your sakes. For my 
own use, indeed, I want no more than you 'pos- 
sess. I sleep in . the same manner, I eat the 
: same food ; or rather, I think, I fare less luxu- 
riously than some of you ; and I am sure I have 
sometimes watched for you, when you have 
slept in all quiet. Who among you can say 
that he has borne more fatigue^ for me than I for 
him ? Look well now among you, and see who 
can show more scars from wounds, not only 
from weapons striking from afar, but also from 
those used in close action. For your glory and 
your wealth I have led you conquerors over 
plains and mountains, lands and seas. These 
labors completed, the recent business has been 
of another kind. Nuptials have been joyfully 
celebrated, and marriage portions have been 
given with all. Tho your ordinary pay has been 
beyond all former custom great, and large prize- 
money has accrued to many, yet to obviate un- 
easiness, liable to arise from extravagance perhaps 
thus excited^ all verified debts h^ve been paid, 
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without inquiry why they were contractedy and 
without memorial kept of by whom. To all who 
have distinguishecj themselves by their merits^ 
honors have been added, such as. will be a testi- 
mony for them even to late posterity. None 
have fallen in battle who, beside the ordinary 
glory of such a death, have not had their m^t 
recorded by a splendid funeral and lasting mo- 
numents. Brazen statues have been erected at 
their homes to many ; and their parents and 
families have not honor only, but the advantage 
of immunity from those burthensome offices 
required in all civil commimities. This then 
remains for my gratification, that, under my lead 
no man has perished in dishonorable flight It 
was my intention to have sent home all those 
less qualified for farther service, the envy of 
mankind. But as it is the desire of all to go, 
go all, and tell those at home that your king 
Alexander, who has ccHiquered the Persians^, 
Medes, Bactrians and Sacians, and reduced 
under obedience the wilder nations of Arees, 
Arachotes, Drangies, Chorasmies, Parthians 
and Hyrcanians ; who has led you over Cauca- 
sus and through the Caspian gates, and acFOss 
the rivers Oxus and Tanafe, and not only after- 
ward the Indus, which no conqueror ever before 
passed except the god Dionysus Bacchus, but 
also, beyond the Indus, over the Hydaspes, th6 
Akesines, and the Hydraotes ; and would hav6 
crossed the Kyphosis^ but that your spirits fidl- 
ed ; who neverthdess entered the ocean by both 
mouths of the Indus^ who led an army acrbsfe 

Sthe 
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^ the Gadrosian desert, which no leader before sect. 

* ever attempted to cross but to the destruction of 
' his army ; who so equipped and provided his 

* fleet that, at the same time, it made its way 

* along the inhospitable coast of the ocean, and 

* through the difficult navigation of the Persian 

* gulph, so that fleet and ataiy have together hailed 

* him conqueror at Susa ; tell at home, I say, diat 
^ having shared with him in all glories thus far, 
^ you then deserted him, turning him over to the 
^ care and guard of barbarians, whom, with him, 
' you had conquered. Such is the account you 

* will have to give, for your honor among men, , 
^ and for the favor you would pray for from the 
^ gods/ 

Having thus spoken he descended hastily from 
the tribunal, went to his palace, and neither on 
that, nor on the following day, admitted any 
one to his conversation. Apparently w]aiting for 
concessions which were not made, he would not 
implicate, in disfavor with the army, those of his 
principal officers who concurred with him in the 
more liberal opinion of the propriety, or rather 
liecessity, of admitting the many millions con- 
quered to some fellowship in common rights with 
the comparatively few thousands of conquerors ; 
he would take the whole responsibility upon him- 
iself. On the third day, nothing conciliatory from 
the army having reached him, he proceeded to 
measures for dispensing with their favor. Send- 
ing for the principal of those orientals of different 
provinces, who, for the convenience of a common 
name, are often described together by that of- 

B B 2 Persians, 
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CHAP. Persians, he distributed the cWef command of the 
several bodies of his army among them ; and he 
limited the privilege of saluting him, in the Mace- 
donian manner, with a kiss, to those who, by 
marriage, were become his kinsmen. Having be- 
fore admitted many Persians into his body of 
royal-companion cavalry, he now formed a body 
of royal-companion infantry, composed intirely of 
orientals. A distinguished body of Persians, who, 
from their silvered shields, had the title which the 
Greeks translated into their own language, argy- 
raspides, he took among his guards ; and to an- 
other Persian body he gave a Macedonian title. 

In this, altogether perhaps the most difficult 
and distressing business of Alexander's short but 
eventful life, he completely succeeded. Arrian's 
Qoncise account implies that he implicated in 
disgrace, on the occasion, every Macedonian of 
his army ; unless those become his relations, by 
taking oriental wives, were allowed to retain the 
privilege of the Macedonian salutation, jn common* 
with the Persians in the same manner connected 
with him. It is indeed expressly stated that, in 
returning to his palace, aftar his speech to the 
army, he was attended by the lords of the body- 
guard and his usual companions, tho not by the 
crowd of followers, which it seems had been ordi-' 
nary. The nerves of the mutiny had been at once 
palsied by the bold measure of seizing the rii^- 
leaders and sending them to immediate execution. 
When the king left the assembly, the Macedonians^ 
Arrian says, stood silent, as men at a loss for 
measures. Those looked to for leading being dis- 

^ posed 
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posed of, and no others putting themselves imme- sect. 
diately forward, the multitude remained quiet. > — J. — » 

How far, in the extreme case of mutiny, Alex- 
ander's decisive measure, directing capital punish- 
ment by his simple mandate, was justifiable under 
Macedonian law, for the scantiness of our informa- 
tion concerning that law, we have means only for 
conjecture. In the different republican states the 
military law would differ, and in some would be 
more, in others less regular. An Athenian general ch. 18. 1,5. 
mi^t not unreasonably fear to exert the most of^thShUtT 
warranted and even necessary authority over Athe- 
nian soldiers, before whom, as his soverein judges, 
on returning home, he was, in regular course, to 
answer for the whole of his conduct in command, 
and whose simple displeasure might condemn him 
to banishment, or death. The several rights of 
Spartans, Lacedaemonians, and Laconians in the 
X^acedsemonian states, remain little explained by 
antient writers ; but a very remarkable instance of 
the most despotic exercise of the power of capital 
punishment by a Lacedaemonian commander, not 
of regal rank, over those other republican Greeks, 
tillies of Lacedaemon, has been formerly noticed, Ch.ao.1.6. 
as related by the cotemporary Athenian historian, 
Xenophon. To assist judgement then, in Alex- 
ander's case, the aaalogy, also formeriy noticed, 
between the Greek republican governments of 
most regular form, and the« Roman, which was ajQ 
improvement, on tHem, may deserve consideration. 
On .military service the Roman consuls claimed, 
and sometimes exercised^ a summary jurisdiction 
in capital cases; and, under a special commis- 
], B B 3 sion 
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CHAP, sion from the senate, in civil disturbances also. 

I VI 

w-^^^-l^ The dictator's authority, by his simple command 
to his lictor, to inflict death by the axe, seems 
never to have been controverted. The failure of 
imputation against Alexander, on this occasion, 
among extant antient writers, all advocates for 
free constitutions, must be considered as evidence 
in his favor ; tho of the less weight as, among the 
antient republics, the most atrocious irregularities 
in civil contest were familiar. The completeness 
of his success in the following reconcilktion with 
, his ofiended army, reported by all, affords perimps 
the best testimony that he was, in general estima- 
tion at the time, warranted in his measures. If 
there remained, as doubtless would be, discon- 
tented men, their murmurs were so little heard as 
to have passed unnoticed in extant antient history. 
Diod. 1. 17.- On the other hand, such was at least the apparent 
Arl-!^xp. general change of mind, that the whdte repentant 
^\ t ^' army in a manner besieged the palace with expres- 
piut V. AL gjQijs of regret for past misconduct, and intrea^ 
Q. Cart, for restoration of their king's favor ; groimding 
their arms, as supplicatory offerings, and request- 
ing admission ; with a declaration that they would 
^surrender the surviving leaders of tite mutiny, if 
required, but would not rest day or ni^t till 
Alexander would foi^ive them. 

Perhaps allowance should be made for some 
partiality in the account of the generals, whose 
report Arrian followed. Not only, however, all 
the historians nearly concur m it, but inemug 
matters prove that, even if the picture be a Utde 
inflated, Alexander's conduct on ^ ocoasion was 

most 
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indst politic, as well as most vigorous and most $ £ c t. 
successful. The king, Arrian says, yielding at ' 
length to the graeral wish, strongly manifested, 
the palace-gate was opened, and he appeared at 
it. A general cry of lamentation immediately 
arose firom the army. The king shed tears, and 
they shed tears. He was advancing, as if with 
the purpose of speaking, when Callines, an elderly 
officer of the royal-companion cavalry, addressed 
him thus : ' O king ! it grieves the M^edoniaiis 

* that, since you have made Persians your kins- 
^ men, and allow them the honor of saluting yon 

* with a kiss, that honor is denied to Macedo- 

* nians.' How far this may have been prepared 
we cannot know, but Alexander was ready with 
a most politic answer. As if he knew of none 
ill-disposed toward him, * Not so,' he said ; ^ on 

* the contrary I consider you all as my kinsmen, 

* and so hencefortii will always call you.' On this 
Callines proceeded to salute him with a kiss, aiid 
the same honorary freedom was denied to none. 
Taking up their arms then, with loud hoorahs 
they returned, singing the paean, to their camp. 

Previous arrangement widi the principal Mace- 
donians and principal Persians, and a perfect 
"understanding of both with the king, is dearly 
enough marked in what foJoweo. A sacrifice was 
offered to those gods, to whom, according to the 
historian's phrase^ the Macedonian laws prescribed 
such reverence from the chief of the nation. The 
sacrifice would^ in usual course, afford a feast for 
the whole ftttny. After this, a regular supper was 
served^ at wluch^ if report might be credited, and 

B B 4 the 
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CHAP, the manuscripts giving that report should be trusted 
for notation of numbers, nine thousand persons 
were entertained. Alexander presiding, the prin- 
cipal Macedonians sat next him, and below them 
the principal Persians ; who were prepared, it thus 
appears^ to hold rank below the Macedonians. 
Others, of both nations, then took place in corres- 
ponding order. 

After this conciliatory festival, all Greeks, whe- 
ther Macedonians or of the republics^, who de- 
sired their discharge, received it, and they are said 
to have been about ten thousand ; tho few, it is 
implied, if any, put themselves forward for it who 
were not, through age or wounds, or failing he^jth, 
proper objects. Every man, beside his regular 
pay, which was to be continued till his arrival at 
home^ was presented with a talent, above two 
hundred pounds sterling, as a gratuitous reward 
for his services. Those who had childr^i by 
Asiatic wives were required to leave them, lest tl^ 
extreme aversion, common among the Greeks, to 
admit any of forein blood to share with tbem in 
civil rights, might be so excited as to occasion 
disturbance ; Alexander however promising to pro- 
vide that those children should hav^ a Grecian 
education, and that, when they should be grown 

up, 

' The Greek writers themselves wanted terms for readily 
and clearly distinguidhing Greeks of the kingdoms from those 
of the republics : whence, in Arrian's histoiy, all Greeks are 
sometimes intended to be included under the Macedom'an 
name, as well as Macedonians under Uie more properly com- 
prehensive name of Greek. In this passage he uses the 
Macedonian name only, to denote all who desired arid re- 
ceived their discharge ; but a foUo^ng phrase clearly prov«$ 
timt he meant to include all Greeks of the army. 
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«p, he would himself be their conductor to Ma^e- ^?Jf -^ 
douia, and introducer to their fathers, and to the 
rights of the children of such fathers. Here, as 
what follows in Arrian's account implies, Mace- 
donians only are intended ; Alexander having been 
careful to avoid, as Philip before him, to interfere 
with the meerly civil concerns of the Grecian 
republics, till recently, urged by the circumstances 
of the moment, he had pledged himself in favor 
of the republican exiles in his army who should 
desire to return home, that they should be received 
in their several states. Seemingly aware of dis- 
turbance hence likely to arise, and which actually 
did insue, he avoided now to extend his ingage- 
ment to them. The appointment of Craterus to 
be commander for the march home, with a com- 
mission moreover to supersede Antipater in the 
viceroyalty of Macedonia, Thrace, and Thessaly, 
and the protectorship, such is Arrian's expression, 
of the freedom of the Greeks, appears to have 
been grateful to all ; Crateirus being not higher in 
the king's confidence than in esteem with the 
Grecian forces, whos6 interest he had always 
favored in preference to that of the new Asiatic 
levies. 

Here then it may deserve observation that, 
throughout the expedition, in such varions trying 
circumstances during so. many yeats, tho discon- 
tents of both are recorded, no failure of harmony 
between the republican Greek troops and the 
Macedonian is marked in any account. Now all 
the dismissed appear to have set out, on their long 
and difficult march, with a gaieral spirit of perfect 

loyalty ; 
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CHAP. loyalty; bedding tears, says the historian, at the 
ceremony of parting with thdr victorious prince 
who sympathized with them^ 
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SECTION IV. 
Affairs in Greece, 

Previously to this fortunate accommodation 
witJi his Grecian army, Alexander's situation 
appears to have been highly critical; and some 
knowlege of the circumstances probably had incou- 
raged the promoters of the mutiny. He proceeded 

from 

^ Curtius continues to show that lie had before him the 
same authorities which Arrian followed. He has described 
the mutiny, the seizure and Execution of the thirteen ring- 
leaders, the knmediate istupor of tbe army, and its insuing 
repentance and lamentation and solicitation, as if he had, in 
his flowery way, translated from the same Greek originals 
from which Arrian drew. But he has added some things, 
and differently reported others, from writers adverse to 
Alexander's rair fame ; himself not adverse to it, but as he 
was led by his constant eagerness for high coloring, strong 
contrast, and great scenic effect. Hence his eagerness to 
relate, as certain, transactions the most secret, and his bold- 
ness to answer for words spoken either in the greatest privacy, 
or amid the completest tumult, with such carelessness for 
consistency and probability that Horace's incredulus odi can- 
not fail to be tiie frequent sentiment of hid more oonsMerate 
readers; who nevertheless perhaps may finfl amusement eveii 
from his extravagancies. A man of his talents of course 
itould adapt these to the taatd df his age ; and thus they may, 
possibly, in some degree, assist those curious to s^scertain Us 
age. Probably those extravagancies are not wholly his own, 
btrt; derived from Grecian writefft; yet may nayc been 
heightened in many instances by his fondness &nd talent for 
Mgh coloring. It seems to me, tho meer conjecture, not 
impriDfl>8ible, that Curtius's W6rk, rtJcent and in Togue, wah 
amoi^ thos6 which, as Arrian sayfi^ stimtdated bi<n to 
compfle and publish a history of Alexander from the best 
authorities. 
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from Opis still northward into Media ; wide of the sec t. 
direction homeward, so long since generally de- 
sired by the Grecian part of the army ; with what 
view direct information fails ; a vacuity, fortunately 
not large, and the only one in Arrian's valuable 
nanrative, being found here in every known antient 
copy. But it is obvious that in that extensive, 
fruitful, and populous country, the favored seat of 
the Persian monarchs, criticallv situated in the 
middle of the empire, bordering southward on its 
?iche^ and most submissive provinces, northward 
on those which had been for the n^ost difficult to 
conquer, itself the seat of a rd[)ellion while he was 
in India, his presence was likely to be urgently 
wanted. Aware of the importance of securing an 
interest among the warlike people of those northern 
countries, we have seen him remarkably attentii^ 
td ingage the attachment of the meai of most in- 
fluence among them. Should this M, a Grecian 
force only could be depended upon for maintaining 
a conquest on which tfie quiet of the rich southern 
countries, and even the communication with India^ 
unless by sea, depended. 

Meanwhile mattes had occurred, both in Ma- 
cedonia and in republican Greece, of a kind to 
excite anxiety. Alexander had always treated his 
tnother, the dowager queen, with great attention 
and respect. . But he had intrusted her with no 
share in the regency, while she reckoned she 
<m^% to have been, in his absence, chief, if not 
ftole administratrix of tiie royal authority. Anti- 
pater, who, as far as appears, was, for his honesty, 
m well as his ability and diBgence, worAy of ihe 

late 
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CHAP, late king's esteem and his successor's confid^ce, 
was disturbed by her attempts at interference. 
Mutual complaints passed from them to Alex- 
ander ; and her charges against the viceroy went 
so far as to impute to him the purpose of rebellion. 
In these delicate circumstances it seems to have 
been a fortunate opportunity, which Alexander 
judiciously used, for preventing the inconvenience 
of farther difference between them. The declining 
health of Craterus afforded reason for sending that 
valuable officer home, in command of the large 
body of returning invalids ; and this urgency for 
parting with the general, in whose military talents 
he had long shown the highest confidence, afforded 
cause, honorable to Antipater, for requiring him 
to supply the place thus vacated, and, instead of 
commanding the comparatively small kingdom, 
under the soverein. at a distance, to direct, with 
him, the affairs of the new Macedonian empire. 

In republican Greece^ at the same time, unquiet 
spirits had been stirring ; incouraged, like those 
in office in Asia, by accounts of the distance to 
which Alexander was carrying his arms, and the 
hope that he would never return. The scrupuk>us 
attention of Philip, while he lived, and of Alexander 
afterward, to avoid offence to the irritable spirit of 
republicans, and especially of that large portion of 
them which anxiously desired their patronage, is 
largely indicated. That the leaders of the Adverse 
party, avowedly taking subsidies for , their states, 
took also notoriously presents and pensions for 
themselves, from the great enemy of the Grecian 
.name and of free constitutions, the despot of Asia, 

while 
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while they were imputing corruption to their oppo- s EC Tr 
nents, remains abundantly asserted. If then some < 
indulgence for the ordinary effect of party-spirit 
may be allowed to the Greeks, yet that so large a 
majority of modem writers on the subject ^ould 
have concurred, not only in railing against the 
Macedonian kings as the oppressors of the free, 
but in eulogy of their opponents so notoriously the 
hired associates of a despot, as the assefters of 
independency, is matter not incurious in the his- 
tory of litterature ^. Pre-ingaging thus the modern 
public mind, they have provided some hazard for the 
writer who desires to do equal justice. Fortunately 
howfever for the character of the Macedonian 
princes, and their party among the republics, testi- 
mony remains, even from their opponents, ample 
to overbear at least modem calumny. It is indeed 
remarkable, and, even after allowance for the 
tendency of fervent party-spirit to lead men into 
contradictions, . appears matter for wonder, that 
the testictiony of all antiquity, and even of those 
most zealous in the democratical cauise, admits the 
patriotism of Isocrates, and the rigid virtue of 
Phocion ; who, always, in opposition to Demos- 
thenes and the Persian interest, were steady to the 
Macedonian. For a very extensive preference, 

among 

^ Tliis, as observed in fonner notes, has been carried 
farther by learned men of the continent than of our own 
country ; unless the compiler of the chronology of the Antient 
Universal History should be excepted; who, taking upon 
himself to go far beyond his proper office of referring to the 
valuable work for' which he was employed, has reported, 
from the stores of his own learning and judgement, many 
extravagancies of fact and character, as if to be found in that 
work, which the better judgement of its authors had wholly 
avoided. 
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CHAP, among tbe Grecian repubKcs, erf the Macedonian 
supremacy to the Persian, we have observed evi-- 
deoce from Demosthenes himsdf. 

The death of Memnon, perhaps reKeving to 
Danosthenes, so far as it removed an overpowerftii 
rival for the lead of the Persian interest in Greece, 
was a very severe blow to the party. Their hopes 
however rose again, together with those of Demos- 
thenes, on assurance that the king of Persia was 
advancing in perscm, from the interior provinces-, 
toward Lesser Asia, at the head of an army formid- 
able, not Only by its numbers, and the just estima* 
tion of its large proportion of cavalry, but still more 
by having, among its numbers; a power&l body 
of Greeks their friends. The event of the insuing 
battle of Issus, with the rapidly following conquest 
of Syria, Phenicia, Cjrprus, and Egypt, by tbe 
Grecian prince whom they opposed, brou^t them 
again low ; and their hopes must have been finally 
extinguished, had the conqueror accepted the 
tenns offered by the Persian king. But his deter- 
mination still to pursue conquest eastward, beyond 
the great Desert, afforded new prospect. The 
body of friendly Greeks, remaining in the Persian 
king's service, was yet considerable for number^ 
and eminent for faithful attachment to the cause 
in which they were ingaged ; and, for the Persian 
party in Greece, of still greater consideration on 
account of the Persian king's confidence in it, 
which insured their importance with him. Com- 
munication indeed with that body, as well as with 
their ministers yet attending the Persian court, 
would be now difficult and hazardous, yet probably 

not 
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not wholly precluded. But the insuijig victory of $BC t: 
Arbela, and the consequent submission of Baby- v: — ^l-> 
Ionia, Susiana and Persis, were again stunning S^ihil hist. 
blows. Nevertheless, while Darius lived, and 
Grecian troops remained in his service, and the 
ministers of the party still attended and were re- 
spected at his court, hope of advantage was not 
wholly extinct. A Persian djmasty might yet be 
maintained on the north of Caucasus, or, what 
would be all they desired, a dynasty hostile to 
Alexander. Far more than the death of Darius 
then, the surrender of those faithful Greeks would 
be discouraging to them, and yet, their persever- 
ance remained unabated. Even their signal defeat 
at their own doors, in that battle in which the 
king of Lacedaemon, Agis, lost his life, did not 
reduce them to final dejection. Information that 
tiie ardent spirit of the youthful conqueror led him 
to persist in pursuit of endless conquest gave them 
new incouragement 

Meanwhile 1k)w moderately Alexander's vice- 
gerent Antipater, tho reported to have been a man 
of a severe temper, had used the victory by which 
peace, disturbed by the ambition' of the king of 
Lacedflemon in combination with Demosthenes, 
was restored to Greece, is evinced by facts, which 
the flatterars of democracy have blazoned, as, for 
them, matter for boasting and triumph. We have 
observed it become common, among the Grecian 
republics, to testify the general sense of emi- 
nent public merit, by a popular decree for th6 
honorary reward of a golden crown, to be placed 
on the head of the meritorious person in solemn 

X public 
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C H A P. public pomp. This ^hbnor we have farther seeii^ 

^^ — ,, — ' in the testimony of Demosthenes, offered by the 

democratical republics of Argos andJVfegalopoUs 

Ch. 40. s. «. to Philip king of Macedonia. The A thenifin peo- 

o t IS i8t. pi^ had been in the habit of so honoring, their own 

fellowcitizens, popular favorites ; and/ in the wild- 

ness of democracy, had gone to such excess in it, 

that, in some favorable moments, prudent men 

had found opportunity to persuade the multitude 

to inact laws for restraining their own improvi- 

^h.d© dence. It was forbidden to propose a crown for 

Cor. init. . 

any man actually holding office, or till, after itsi 
conclusion, he had rendered an account of his ad- 
ministration, and received, what our law terms, his 
quietus ; and it was further inacted that, if a erowa 
were decreed by the council, it should be presented 
only in the council-hall ; if by the people, then 
only in the square called the Pnyx, the ordinary 
place for holding'assemblies of the people. More- 
over, for the prevention of irregular and ill-con- 
sidered decrees, it had been made penal, as we 
have observed formerly, to propose any alteratton 
of an established law, without the previous mea- 
sure of procuring its repeal. These provk»oos 
were obviously wise; worthy of the republic of 
which Solon had been the legislator; But, in air 
absolute democracy, which was not Solon's con- 
stitution, such precautions were ineffectual. In- 
stances had been numerous of contravention of 
those salutary laws ; and, what was everybody's 
business, being that of no one man more than 
another, no prosecution following, no punishment 
had followed. r * 

Such 
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Such/was the state of things when, between the sect. 
first and second Phocian wars, while the contest 
was warmest between the parties of Chares and 
Demosthenes on one side,, and Isocrates and Pho- 
cion on the other, Ctesiphon, an eminent member 
of the former, confiding in its support, had ven* 
tured to propose that a golden crown should be 
presented to Demosthenes, tho then holding the 
oflSce of superintendant of repairs of the city-walls, 
and, in virtue of that office, receiving from the 
treasury all the. money issued for the service ; and 
moreover that it should be presented, not in the 
Pnyx, wh^re, unless when some party-purpose 
called for the exertion of conflicting interests, at- 
tendance was commonly small, but in the theater 
of Bacchus, on the first day of the representation 
of tragedies in the feast of the Dionysia, when it 
would not fail to be large. The offence to the law 
being, in this measure, glaring, jEschines entered 
a prosecution against Ctesiphon, stating the pe- 
nalty at . fifty talents, more than ten thousand 
pounds sterling. But, whether restrained by the 
moderation of his party, or its weakness, and the 
consideration that an unsuccessful effort would 
tend to its injury, he carried the business at that 
time no farther. We have already seen that his 
opponents, if not then already holding, soon after 
obtained a decisive superiority ; inabling them to 
lead the republic to the crisis which ended in their 
ccHnplete discomfiture at the battle of Chaeroneia. 
According to most writers of the Demosthenic 
party Philip then commanded Athens. Much, 
certainly, came into his power j yet, such was his 

vot. X. c c forbearance, 
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c H A 1^. forbearance, that in the short interval before his 
^~J^^lL-J death, Demosthenes again obtained an asdend* 
ancy, which, on occasion of the monarch's assassi- 
nation, he used, as also formerly seen, insultin^y. 
Taking then the lead in again exciting war among 
Ae republics, he forced those adverse to the domi- 
nion of his party to seek refuge in the patronagb 
Ch.44'8.3. of Philip's youthful successor. A^n brought 
low by Alexander's success at Theb^, the great 
orator fled, not from the vengeshce erf the ccMi- 
queitwr, but from the indignation of his fdlow- 
citizens. 

Whether then, through the usual modulations 
or the over-scrupulousness, of Phocion and his 
party in Athens, or through negligence of tJite 
Macedonian government, or instructions from ttB 
absent king to avoid ititerference ih the ititatfiai 
politics of any republic, tho in his oMce of captllbi- 
general accountable for the peace of all, tbere was 
indulgence, clearly rather eltrdotle, for agitdtoiD, 
in Athens and thtoug^out Greece. When that 
party among the republics wMch r^ied Upon thfi^ 
captain-general, as formerly they had beien etc?- 
customed to lely on the imperial republic of Ite 
day, Lacedaemon, Athens, or Thebes, for supp^tt, 
w^ most seriously threatened, Antipater was i^to# 
to iiaterfete. I^rhaps difficulties arose for hfte, 
which remaining information will not inable us to 
appirefciate. By a novelty in the ever-troubietf 
pditicM system of thAt etoihSnt yet not fortui^tfe 
nation, Lacedaemon, for preceding cebturies the 
determined enemy of democracy, at 6lie time ^^*- 
cessful in abolishing it tlnroughottt tfib repiiblies <rf 

Greece, 
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Greec^e, Thrace, and Asia, now, under an ambi- sect. 

IV 

tk)tts and apparently popular king, became leader ' — ^ — ' 
in its cause. Alexander, when in Egypt, had been 
apprized of this ; and he was moreover appriEed Ch.49. s. i- 
Ihat Athens was wavering, parties there being f°^^"^"^ 
neariy balanced ; itisomuch that it became doubt- 
fiil whether those two rival republics, which had 
successively tyrannized over all the others, might 
not now combine to recover the soverdnty in part-; 
nership. Nevertheless Antipater was unprepared 
to meet the growing storm. His difficulty seems 
to have been that ordinary in confederacies, the 
difficulty of procuring simultaneous, and universally 
ready exertion ; for which it is not likely that he 
had ttie advantage of Philip's popularity or au- 
thority, or perhaps talent. The dissolution of the 
adv«:'se league nevertheless bang effected by the 
battle in which the Spartan king fell, the insuing ch.50. s. 1. 
nioderation of the Macedonian confederacy toward °^ ^***^ *^*'*'- 
life vanquished was beyond all example when a 
l^ptibKc, whether demooratical or aristocratical, 
Athens, Thebes, or'Lacedeemon, hdd the supre- 
ttiacy. The boast of Demosthenes remains, in his Demosth. 
own words, that he had been the leading agitator^ 
und^ whose advice and stimulation the Spartan 
king had acted ; yet he was allowed not only to 
live undisturbed in Athens, but to prosecute his 
measured for maintaining a commanding influence 
fiiere. Immediately however open disturbance 
could offer no hope for him or his party : and thus, 
without any reported interference from Macedonia, 
the republics injoyed such unusual quiet for several 
yeaw; ti^at thfe ordinary troubles of the country 

c c 2 offered 
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CHAP, offered nothing prominent enough for the notice, 
of any of those recorders of military events whose 
works remain to us. But, during this freedom 
from the miseries of war, in the unrestrained licen-. 
tiousness of popular governments, political contest 
ran high, and eminently in Athens, where, pro- 
ducing what has singularly interested the republic, 
of letters through all foUowing ages, it has been 
the means of preserving to us some important 
political information. 

While Alexander, already master of the gr^test 
and richest part of the Persian empire, was yet 
ingaged in his arduous struggle with the northern 
nations, if not already moved toward India (for 

piut. V. the time is not exactly ascertained) jEschines pro- 
secuted his accusation of Ctesiphon, after it had 
rested, it is said, ten years. The party of Demos- 
thenes then held the superiority in Athens, and 
that of Phocion was uneasy under it. No hos- 
tility however toward Macedonia, or toward regal 
government, appears to have been at the time 
avowed. On the contrary, complimentary inter* 
course, common among the Greeks, and similar 
to that of modem times, was maintained by the 
Athenian government ; probably with the Mace- 
donian court, as we are assured it was with a court 
nearly connected with the Macedonian. Alexander 
king of Molossis, or, as, in consequence of exten- 
sion of the dominion or influence of the Molossian 
kings, they have been often intitled,. of Epirus, 
losing his life in war in Italy, an embassy was 
sent, with compliments of condolence, in the name 
of the Atiienian people, to his widowed quecsi 

Cleopatra^ 
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Cleopatra, sister of the great Alexander king of sect. 
Macedonia ; and a friend of Demosthenes, Ctesi- t — ^^1^ 
phon, was the chosen ambassador on the occasion. ^«^^<^« 

t^ ' cor. 

Ctesiphon was recently returned from that em- 
bassy, when ^^chines resumed the prosecution 
against him for his illegal conduct, in moving the 
decree for a crown to Demosthenes. Why this 
time of prevalence of the adverse party was 
chosen for the hazardous undertaking, is markefd 
in the opening of the prosecutor's speech ; and 
confirmation is found in his adversary's reply. 
Addressing the soverein multitude ' vou see, ^«ch.de 

° , ./ ^ cor. p. 381. 

Athenians,' said iEschines, ^ the arrangement ed.Reiike. 
of the forces of my opponents ; you have been 
witnesses to the solicitations in favor of ex- 
traordinary and irregular measures. I, on the 
contrary, offer myself to you now, desirous only 
that the council, and you, the assembly, should 
abide by the constitution, and support the \yise 
regulations which Solon established for the order 
of your proceedings : namely, that the oldest 
citizen should first ascend the bema; that he 
should declare gravely, and undisturbed by noise 
and tumult, what his experience led him to be- 
lieve the assembly, for the republic's good, should 
decree ; that then, others, who might desire it, 
should deliver their opinions, with a preference 
always for the older. This salutary provision 
for order having been overborne, decrees against 
law we have seen often proposed ; presidents, 
not regularly chosen, have declared the majority 
of votes in favor of ^hat the majority disap- 
proved ; and, if any objection was made to such 

c c 3 ' irregularities. 
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^ irregularities, and a councillor, duly chosra to 

^ the presidency, claimed his right, he has been 

^ threatened with citation before the people. Thus 

^ the sober judgement of the courts, provided, by 

^ the wisdom of Solon, for the security of indi- 

' vidual subjects of the republic, have been su- 

^ perseded . by passionate decrees of the general 

* assembly ; orators, confiding ip the experi^ced 

* efficacy of such threats, assume soverein power ; 
^ neither the laws nor all the magistrates can re- 
^ strain them ; and the constitutional right of the 

* ward, presiding, in its turn, to stay the proceed- 
^ ings, is utterly disregarded.' 

Evidently, enough this accusation of Ctesiphon 
was adopted as a mode of attacking the great 
leader of his party, Demosthenes. Ctesiphcm 
having grounded his decree of honor on that 
orator's merit toward the republic, it has been the 
object of the adverse orator to show that Demos- 
thenes was wholly unworthy, not only of that 
honor, but of any public esteem. It is reniark- 
able then that, in favor of that authority ^tmong 
the republics, formerly conceded to the imperial 
people of Athens and Lacedaemon, and since given, 
in more constitutional form, successively to Philip 
and Alexander, he has not ventured a word; even 
alliance with Macedonia he has avoided tQ men- 
tion as desirable ; and this is the move ranarkable 
as, even before that kingd^oi had acquired any 
great pre-eminence, Isocrates had boldly and zeal- 
ously contended, not only for the alliance, but 
.also for the presidency of the king df Maiaedc»^a, 
as highly desiraMe for the welfare (^ the Ath^an 

people 
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pepple Bs^ the Qreek c^ttioii. But ^schiues s^^'^- 
r^proa(ihed Pe^iosthenes with having been, noto- ' — ^ — ' 
liously, the p^sioner of the Persian king, and 
iQiO^*eover, at times, the flatterer of both PhiUp and 
Alexander. He then mentioned, as recent matter, ^^^' dc 
or even actually going forward, that, tho, by the 
AU^iap law, it was a capital crime for individuals 
to hold correspondence with forein potentates, 
yet DteiQOsthenes and his associates not only cor- 
responded hy letters with foreiners iiji power, bptl^ 
in £^rope and in Asia, but received from th^ 
w^t the orator calls eipbassies^, at their own 
][iQuses, and evea boasted of such communication. 
In sijich contempt, he said, were the laws an^ 
constitution ^el4 by the demagogues, who com- 
pianded a majority in the general assembly : so 
re9.dy was that tumultuous soverein to use its tyran- 
nical power for dispensing at pleasure with its 
own inactments. 

The reply of Demosthenes is a wonderful ex- 
ample of eloquence, and of talent for leading such 
im assembly as that of the Athenian people. A 
long exordinin, boasting of his serviices to the 
ropubUc, and thus directing the minds of the 
l^mt^Ts to matters forein to the accusation^ ha3 
bqen admirably adapted to provide a favorable 
reception for the very weak defence to follow. 
That the propo$^r of die decree for the crown was 
^uUty of a brwch of the law, and that the orator, 
IQ whom the honor was prostituted, bad never 
^ven a regular account of his disposal of the public 

money 

C C 4 
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CHAP, money intrusted to him, is not dctoied'. Biit^ 
»^ . . ' what particularly deserves Qbservation here is that,! 
while iEschines feared to speak in favor of the 
Macedonian connection, Demosthenes did not 
scruple to abuse the father of the conquering 
Alexander, and all connected with him, as freely 
as before the battle of Chceroneia; thus cpm- 
pletely proving the hypocrisy and falsehood of the 
lamentations of antient writers, adopted and even 
exaggerated by many modern, on the fall of the 
freedom of Greece under the Macedonian supre- 
macy. To judge of some assettions of Demos- 
thenes, in answering some in his adversary's speech, 
it should be known what that adversary might 
have replied, had the course in the Athenian 
courts peilnitted ; or what an able chief justice, 
moderating between the parties, might have re- 
marked. But, the Athenian courts acknowleging 
no such moiierator, reply to the accused was 
denied to the accuser. Indeed, for the numbers 
composing their courts, all standing, and in the 
open air, that length of discussion, which a jury 
of twelve, sitting under shelter, may well allow, 
was inadmissible. Even had it not been so, yet, in 
the circumstances of the Athenian constitution, 
altered as it was from that of Solon, and with the 
Athenian many, commonly eaiger for prosecution 
of any of their superiors, the denial may have 
been rather an advantageous and even necessary 
check upon the malevolent or sinister views of 

accusers, 

9 That warm admirer of the politics of Demosthenes, the 
learned and ingenious translator. Auger, has heen candid 
enough to notice this in his summary of the speeches on the 
Clown. . 
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accusers, and altogether desirable for well-disposed 
subjects. Under this rule therefore, -^schines 
had to contend with the same disadvantage as the 
foremost speakers in the ordinary debates in our 
house of commons ; he must anticipate his ad- 
versary's defence, and reply to it, as he best might, 
by conjecture ; and to this accordingly we find 
him, with great ingenuity, directing much of his 
celebrtited speech. 

A law was in force, to which the multiplicity 
and frequent frivolousness of accusation among 
the Athenians had given occasion, subjecting an 
accuser, who did not obtain a fifth of the voices of 
the multitudinous court, to banishment. iEschines, 
no doubt, had considered this law, as well as his 
own situation in Athens under the ruling faction. 
It is exultingly said, by the friends of the politics 
of Demosthenes, antient and modem, that he piutv. 
failed of obtaining one fifth of the voices of the J!*^'^'*' 
Athenian people. But iEschines would hardly 
have ventured to prosecute his accusation without 
assurance of support firom the party which looked 
to Phocion as its head ; and the circumstances, 
not reported by antient writers, must have been 
extraordinary which could either havfc reduced 
that party so low, or could have led it so to neglect 
a powerful member in need. But, as the previous 
uneasiness of his situation, under the sway of 
the adverse party, appears to have been the 
stimulation for iEschines to the hazardous under- 
taking, so, after the loss of his cause, for which 
probably he would be prepared, Athens could be 
no pleasant, nor perhaps safe, residence for him. 

However, 
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^Lvi^' However, as so many men, eniinent, by their civil 
''^ — V — ' and military services, some compelled by a decree 
of the despotic soverein, others choosing among 
Fittt T. «vils, had done before him, he quitted Athens, and 
iMd. passed the rest of his life partly in Rhodes, partly 

Diog.Laert. jj^ j^^Qja; leaving the anti-Macedonian party in 
ppmmand of the republic's politics. From such a 
result of that celebrated contest may be estimated 
the justness of the imputations against Philip and 
Alexander, as destroyers of the freedom of the 
Grecian people, tyrants over the republics. Nor 
does the refutation rest here ; whoever will investi- 
gate the history of following times will find con- 
finpation of it in the whole tenor -of succeeding 
. events. 
ch.49. s. 1. The magnanimous kindness of Alexander to the 
^ " ** friend of his earliest youth Harpalus, will be 
rejnembered ; kindness carried perhaps to the ex- 
treme of rash indulgence and confidence. Har- 
palus, apparently of the eichool of Aristotle and 
Calli^tbenes, was probably a man of considei^ble 
talents, and, unlike Callisthenes, of insinuating 
fanners. Alexander had left him^ at Babylon, 
j» the office of treasurer of his newly-apquired 
^npire, or of a ^rge part of it, and, according to 
Biod. L17. Pi^orus^ satrap of Babylonia- Harpalus was 
Plat. ' among thoee who, ^pecula^g upon the improba- 
p. 85^**^ Wity pf hi$ soverein'^sf retwn, abused the trust 
grossly ; iniH)much, that, fearing now to stand the 
accttsaAicms ready against him, he resolved upo^ 
a new and greater crime ; involving, with direct 
tareason, th^ extreme of ingratitvde. I^plding the 
first civil authority in a great and rich satrapy, a^^4 

commanding 
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commanding ^e treasury, ijt would pot be dii&cidt 
for him to ipgage apd arm men to proceed to 
Greece under his orders, l^ut, according to th^ 
probabie account of Diodorus, he found soldiers 
wijth anus and discipline rei^y for his purpose^. 
For meu in the unhappy condition of exiles frf)|9pi 
their republics, always very numerous, usually 
wanderiug over Greece, Thrace, Lesser Asia, Phe- 
iiicia and Egypt, \n search of auy military service 
in which they might hope for a livelihood, the 
opportunity offered by Alexander's eq^pedifion 
would be a great relief ; but especially after the 
battle of Issus, when the plunder c^ all the £a3t 
came in view, it would be most invitiug. Ac- 
cordingly the republicfiu Greeks in Aleximdw's 
army seem tp have beep, in l^r^ prpportion, of 
this descriptiQu, and thosf^ who had amassed 
wealth, with remaining qopsUtutions to afford hope 
of ipjoyment at h(»ue, would be likely to desire to 
return homt; all claiming merit whiqh would 
iutitle them to tbar captaip-geueral's patronage 
for their purpose. His scruple then to interfere 
with the civil government erf any republic would 
be disappointing to them. Revenge waa a passion 
qommonly warm in Greaian minds, a^d the view 
to gratify both pevenge and ambitioQ, by returning 
in a body capably c^ ov^bearing their domestic 
adversaries, under a leader whose interest was 
united with theirs, and whose pecuniary means 
were large, would stimulate them. Thus it appeun 
to have been that Harpalus was ioabled quicUy 
to coHect to the number of six tluHisand, anaed, 
discifdined and ^ooalous. Arriving ^^^ these on 

the 
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CHAP, the Phenician coast, he procured shippings with 
w^L-r which he conveyed his army to the promontory 
of Taenarus, in Laconia, where he landed. Pos- 
sibly he had hope of countenance from Lacedae- 
mon ; but, tho in this he seems to have failed, 
yet neither opposition to his landing, nor molesta- 
tion, in probably a strong post which he occupied, 
are mentioned. Leaving his army then in present 
security there, he proceeded himself by sea to 
Athens. 

His principal hope of ultimate success, in a 
desperate enterprize, if he could not gain Lace*- 
daeiiion, seems to have rested on his knowlege of 
the violence of party, which still divided Athens, 
and on iiis old connection with the leading men 
there, adverse to his soverein. But, in the mo- 
ment, whatever the change may have been since 
the victory of Demosthenes over JEschines, their 
party had no decided superiority. For Hkrpalus 
therefore, a rebel against the captain-general of 
the confederated republics, even to appear in 
Athens, biit still more to prosecute Ms purpose 
there, would be highly hazardous. His resource 
accordingly was to go in the character and habit 
of a sup j^ant, but carrying money in large amount. 
The most eminent orators of the high democratical 
party are said to have been readily ingaged to 
Diod. 1. 17. advocate his cause, Demosthenes only excepted. 
pittt . He, at first shrinking from the hazard of the under- 
p.^857! taking, however, at length concurred. in it; in- 
duced, according to report even of writers generally 
favoring his cause, by increased bribery, of wWch 
Plutarch has not scrupled to relate the particulars. 

But 
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But as it remains unsaid how these became known, sect. 

TV 

justice may require the observation that anxiety ^ — ^1--, 
to maintain his connexion and influence with the 



leading men. of his party may have been a sufiicient 
motive. However, whether through improved 
interest of Phocion's party, or mistrust of the 
character of the suppliant among their own, their 
interest and their eloquence in the general assem- 
bly failed ; and Harpalusy in danger of being 
arrested, owed his escape ashipboard to the con- 
cealment and opportunity which his Athenian 
supporters provided for him. 

Returning then to Tsenarus, which, without 
countenance from the Lacedaemonian government, 
would not be a situation for him to remain in, he 
passed to Crete. That fine iland, celebrated, as Ch. i. s. s. 
we have seen, in earliest history, for the power of ch.*4. s. a. 
its princes^ the excellence of its policy, and the ^^ ^^" ^^' 
civilization of its people, but naturally divided by 
its niountains, and, through die opportunities which 
these afforded, becoming civilly divided among 
many lawless communities, has been, in the more 
illustrious ages of Greece, almost without history. 
To Harpalus it appears to have been inviting as 
a country of pirates, among whom he and his fol- 
lowers might find association. Bitter disappoint- 
ment to the latter, arising from early evidence of the 
utter inability of their leader to realize his promises, 
which had raised their hopes high, seems to have 
produced the insuing catastrophe. Harpalus was 
assassinated; according to Diodorus, by one of 
his principal associates ; yet the troops held toge- 
ther ; all without resource if they separated, and 

looking 
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CHAP, looking for means of subsistence only frdm united 
stren^, which might inable them to profit from 
the weakness or the contentions of others. 

Meanwhile at Athens, minds being exasperated 
agaihst thosi6 tMtOlrs who would again have sub- 
jected the state to the evils of war with the general 
confederaxjy of the republics under the lead of 
Macedonia, Ticcuiation was preferred against them 
as having, under the influence of bribCTy, recom* 
mended measures highly adverse to the common 
welfare, and they were cited to answer for theif 
conduct before the assembled people. Doubting 
then the sufficiency of their interest with the incon- 
stant many, who with little deliberation or none, 
might ftave condemned them to banishment or 
death, they procured a decree, (through the exer- 
tions, it is said, pnhcipaHy of Demosthenes) for 
referring the matter to the court of Areiopagus. 
Avoiding thus ifhe severer sentence apprehended, 
ttiat court however declared them guilty, and th* 
fine set upon Defti6sthenes was of fifty taleMts^ 
liiJdre than ten thousand pounds sterling. Rathei: 
<hen thai! pay, if he was able, so great a sum, 
and livfe ill Athens, white hife adversaries ntfed 
Aere, he wJihdreiir, Jh vdhiirtat^ banishment, t6 
^g^na'^ 

^^ Plutarcbi's ^count of diis business, in his life of 
Betoosthenes, groslsdy otibfeditable to the jgnt^ .«ratm>, m 
curious; rather as showing how, in antient as in modeni 
times, political parties were given to scandalize one another, 
^an ^8 deserving crklit for tdl the dfetfedl, even if he had lU 
from the eminent author pf the time, Tbeopompus^ whoa^> 
for one circumstance, he has qiloted. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

Transactions in the March through Media to 
Babylon. Farther Measures for improvement 
of Territory and extension of Commerce. Cirfl 
Regulation. Death of Alexandeh. 



C. 110. 



SECTION I. 

March into Media : Amazons : Death of Hephctstion : War 
with the Cossees : Measures for exploring the Caspian Sea : 
March to Babylon. 

THE loss of a small part of Arrian's narrative sect. 
has deprived us of his information concerning ._.J;_^ 
Alexander's march from Susa into Media, and ^^J- ^7. 
occurrences there, apparently of some importance. 
The principal staticms however betw^n Opis aoid 
Ecbatana remain named by Diodorus, probaUy 
from good authority. In five days the army 
reached Sainbana, and remained there seven ; but 
for what purpose is not said. Proceeding then, 
it reached Celonae, a colony of Boeotians, who, 
after the celebrated battle of Platsaa, flying to 
avoid the revenge of the Greeks, confederated* for 
common defence, had sought and obtained the 
protection of Xerxes. Their descendants, driven 
by necessity to learn the language of the country 
in which they were settled, were found to have 
retained also much of Grecian speech, and mtich 
of Grecian manners. Alexander then turned fropi 
the dhrect road, to pass, through a tract called 

Bagistane, 
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CHAP. Bagistane, famed for both fertility and beauty, to 
the Nysaean plain, where was the principal stud 
of the Persian kings. Here, fortunately, Arrian's 
narrative recommences, and so holds connection 
with those of Diodorus and Curtius as to afford 
presumptive proof of their correctness concerning 
the matters of which his report is lost. The 
number of mares in that magnificent stud, he says, 
had commonly been a hundred and fifty thousand, 
but was now reduced, by. robbery, or mismanage- 
ment, or both, to little more than fifty thousand". 
At this place Atropates, satrap of Media, came 
to wait upon Alexander, and, according to the 
report of some -writers, such is Arrian's phrase, 
presented him with a hundred women, said to be 
of the Amazons: skilfiil horsewomen, -equipped 
in the manner of troopers ; except that, instead 
of lances, they carried battle-axes : but that care- 
ful historian adds that no mention was made of 
these women by Aristobulus, or. Ptolemy, or any 
other writer of credit ; and he proceeds, * If Atro- 
' pates really produced some armed horsewomen 

* to Alexander^ I should incline to suppose they 
^ were of some other barbarous nation, and not 
' of that familiarly known to the Greeks, through 

* tradition and fable, by the name of Amazons".! 

In 

'* Our copies of Curtiug agree exactly with those of Arriiui 
concerning those numbers, and those of Diodorus differ only 
as they give sixty, in both places, for fifty. 

^* The various stories of people described by the nsune.of 
Amazon, are among the mysteries of early Grecian history, 
concerning which Strabo, Plutarch and Arrian, all curious 
about them, have been unable to satisfy themselves. AU 
however appear to have held that a people of that nam^ 
existed, and, emigrating from Scythia, made extensive 

conquest 
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. In the course of this march a dispute happened, 
necessarily distressing to Alexander, between his 
principal secretary, Eumenes '^ a man of superior 

talents, 

conquest in Lesser Asia. According to the geographer, they 
were not such determined vagabonds as the Scythians have 
teen commonly described, for they founded some of the prin- 
cipal cities afterward occupied by the Greeks, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Cuma, and others. But migration of hords, men, 
women and children, we know has been an Asiatic practice 
from earliest history to this day; and the remarkable in> 
stance, in western Europe, among the Gauls, in the authentic 
account of the ancestors of the Swiss nation by Julius Caesar, 
is known to all. The Lacedaemonian women, we are as* 
9iu«d, were required by law to be so exercised in the use 
of arms as to be qualified for buttle among men, and some 
iiistances are mentioned of the practice. If Amazonian 
women were seen acting in arms among men, in an inva- 
sion of Attica, such a circumstance may have s^flforded to 
Grecian ingenuity and love of the marvellous, foundation 
for all Uiat is febulous in their history. That Amazon was 
a Greek name, signifying Breastless, appears to have been 
a late and an unfounded imagination. The father of history, 
irdiere mentioning the reported invasion of Attica by the 
Amazons, to ascertain that they were females of whom he 
was speaking, has added a syllable, calling them Amazonids*; 
thus implying that he considered the name Amazon aa 
applicable to men equally as to women. The absurd tale, 
gravely told by both Diodorus and Curtius, of Thalestris, 
queen of the Amazons, marching some hundred miles from 
ber own country, between the Caspian and Euxine seas, over 
hardly practicable mountains, to visit Alexander in Hyrcania, 
utterly unworthy of political history, is yet, like some matters 
formerly noticed, of curiosity for the history of letters. It was 
no invention of those writers, or of their age, but first propa- 
gated in Alexander's ; and perhaps it may justly be reckoned less Plat. v. 
wonderful that such a story should then have some degree of ^?- 
popular credit, when, having been, through all previous ages, P" ^'' 
limited to their own country and the shores of the neighbouring 
seas, the whole interior of Asia was newly laid open to the 
curiosity of the Greeks, than that it should have been afiter- 
ward tolerated by the popular taste ih the most flourishing and 
inlightened times of the Roman empire. 

" He is intitled by Arrian rj«/*f*«Tiv« ^o^iAix^f, (Arr. exp, 
Al. 1. 7. c. 4.) by Plutarch 'A^;(l7^ftflaTi^^ Plut. v. Eum, init. 

^ AfAo^otiia^. Herod. 1. 9. c. 27. 
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CHAl?. talentS} much esteemed by him, and Heplmstion^ 
^^ ^ in whom he had most confidtoce as a sincere 
friend and grateful companion. This was matt^ 
for ftutarch to relate in his usual way, as if he had 
perfect informatkm of the most privfUe transac- 
tions, aQd of words spoken in the most private 
conversation. A broken saitence of Arrian^ wh^^ 
extant copies resume his narrative, assures us that 
such a dispute occurred; and so muah fartjif^r 
confirms Plutarch's account, as it indicates that 
Alexander interfered, and th?it Hepfasestio^,^ pro- 
bably the younger man, submitted to his deci^icm 
with rather an ill grace, E,m»enes showing more 
liberality on the occasion. 

Arrived at Eqbatana, Al^xapdeq: celebrated a 
magnificent thanksgiving sacrifice for his Varioi»» 
sMid extraordinary succe^ses^ with the added amuse- 
m^lnts of gymnic games and theatrical 6xbibiti<»i3. 
Il^e sacrifice beiqg a feast for the whole army, 
there were other feasts for more select company. 
Ami^ the biladUep here, Heph^stion T^as seized 
with a fever. It is obviously probable that the 
ofiicers mpre immediately about Alexander's per- 
son would sometimes Imve vea^ severe service. 
Possessing himself singular power of body, and 
aUllty to bear heat and Qold 9l)d hunger and 
thirst, fatigue in all shapes, he would be likely to 
measure oth(^ by \m Qwii ^tiwjdard, §q that those 
most favored by him, most emulating Ms exertions, 
would he most liable to suffer ix^m their own. 
His ordinary diet, according to Ins own account, 
reported by Arrian, and according to all most 
authentic accounts, wa9 fJb^temiws \ but, in times 

of 
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<^ festivity, (as it is said of him by others, €md 
even by Arrian admitted) he would indalge, as his 
constitutioa would bear, and youth and company 
prompt, sometimes extravagantly. Hephaestion's 
fever probably arose from a combination of fistigilbs 
Irequent, exposure in bad air miregarded, extremes 
of heat and cold alternate, abstinence occasionally 
unavoidable, and, when temptation occnrred, ex^ 
cess, at his age, nc^ unnatmally following. It was 
on the seventh day of his ilness, when he seemi 
to have been supposed convalescent, ' while the 
principal physician who had attended 1iim wds in* 
dulging in the amusement of the gymnastic games 
where Alexander presided, that finding appetke 
fetom, he would have a meal of meat, of which 
he ate heartily ; and then, finding himself oppress 
sed, and fever returning, drank a quantity of iced 
wine. A paroxysm insued, such that infbrmatioft 
<if it was sent to Alexander, who instantly quitted 
the cdebrity, at which he was presiding, to visit 
his suffering friend^ but found him already lifeless. 
His grief on this melancholy event, marking a 
feeling mmd, was however, according to all ac*- 
counts, immoderate. Numerous stories were cir- 
culated on the occasion, and reported to posterity ; 
writers differing in them according to their dis- 
position to extenuate or exaggerate the failings to 
whidi so extraordinary a man, as a man, was liable. 
All however agree, says Arrian, thq,t, for thtee 
days, he re&sied both society and food. He then 
ordered a funeral of extravagant magnificence.; 
with games, after the manner of the ftmeralrin 
•Homer's age, in which no less than three thousand 

fi^D^ri perscms 
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CHAP. persoBS contended for prizes '*. The affection of 
his mind nevertheless so lasted as to cause. great 
uneasiness to his surviving friends ; whose endea- 
vors to relieve it were but incompletely successful, 
tiH, whether new circumstances occurred, or the 
Qiatter was before less regarded, cause or pretence 
was found for recommending to him a new military 
expedition. In the extensive highlands, bordering 
northward on the plains of Media, southward on 
those of Susiana and Persis, was a numerous hord, 
the Gossees, who either had not acknowleged sub- 
j^tion to his dominion, or had renewed their 
predatory practices. His mind, lately devotied to 
projects for improving the condition of his subjecta 
by arts of peace, but rendered torpid by the sudden 
loss of the most confidential partaker in all bis 
councils, was roused to energy by the view to ac- 
tive exertion, which might contribute toward the 
previously conceived purpose. Winter wc^s' ap- 
proaching ; 

• ** Of remainiiig liistorianSy Diodorns has been very suc- 
cinct on this subject, and, to bis credit, simple and sober. 
Even Curtius has almost exactly concurred in what Arrian 
iias repotted as from audiority, adding little; tho strange 
extravagancies, as we learn from Arrian as well as Plutarch, 
were circulated on the occasion. The moral philosopher 
indeed, in this part of his life of Alexander, seems to have 
been borne away by his passion for fable the most extrava- 
gant, or even absurd, which might afford ground for moral 
'reflection. It may seem that when Addison referred to Arrian 
.and Plutarch tog^er as. the writers of clearest credit for the 
history of Alexander, he rather hazarded the assertion on 
the ground of the general reputatioh of both, than confided^in 
any examination of their differences. Yet it liiust be said for 
Plutarch that, for some of his most extravagant stories, he 
"quotes authority; which so far gives them value, as they 
^eodlribute to mafk the extent of that bad tast^, which, imder 
the tyranny of the Roman empire, arose, in a ^eat de^re^, 
from deficiency of general information. For the important 
public occurrences Plutarch agrees with. Arrian. 
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preaching ; but the change firom the summer fer- sect. 
vei" of the plains, in which he and his army- had v 
been living, to the frozen air of the snowy moun* 
tains of the Cossees, would not at all deter, him. 
On the contrary, judging that to be the season for 
the most effectual warfare against them, he resolved 
to use it. For, in summer, the highknders, dis- 
persing among hardly accessible rocks, mightvdefy 
the pursuit of regular troops ; but if, in the season 
in which they did not apprehend attack, he could 
drive them from the stores collected from their 
neighbours' fields, they must surrender or starve* 
Ptolemy, who seems, like himself, to have been 
indowed with superior power of Umb and hardi- 
ness of constitution, was the general . chiefly em- 
ployed with him. The Cossees being brought to 
submission, his measures were what our Edward, 
intitled the first, pursued in Wales. Building and 
fortifying towns in commanding situations of their 
territory, and placing garrisons there, he forced 
them to peaceful industry for their livelihood, by 
denying them meJms for preying on their neigh- 
bours '^ 

The Caspian sea, one of the boundaries of 
Alexander's empire, imperfectly known, even in 
modern times, till of very late years, had been 
best described to the Greeks by their early histo- 
rian Herodotus. Succeeding writers had given 
such erroneous accounts of it, that, as we have 

formerly 

. s '^ The name of this people, according to Vincent, remains 
^imong the same mountains to this day, but without ai^ relic 
of the improvement of their manners effected by Alexander. 
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CHAF. formerly observed^ the sv^positbn had ohtaimeA 

y^^^ — f credit that it was open northward to the Arctic^ 

j^'i^ and eastward to the Pacific ocean. Ale3Mi«ldef'# 

^ ^^' strong axid apparently just citfiosity led lam t^ 

measures for haymg its extent and boundaries and 

mmiks for comnmnication ascertained. He S€»t 

H^ackides son of Argsdus into Hyrcania^ in the 

command of a body of shipwrights, to build ves-. 

seb^ bo& open and decked, for the purpose. 

Probability appears, in Arrian's account, that 

the completion of arrangements in the Cossae 

B. C. 324. country was ccnnmitted to Ptolemy, while in spring 

on 13, 4. of ^ ihr^ hundred and twenty-fourth year befc»e 

Christ, Alexander led the main body oi the army 

to Babylon. No circumstance of the murch id 

reported by any historian, till he was within tUrt^ 

wioB- of that dty, when, according to aQ, a very 

extmpffdinary matter occurred. A deputatioi^ 

from the body of Chaldean priestii arrived, ctm- 

mifirioned to represent Ihal; as Alexander had paod 

juat honor to th^ god, so iHmt god was disposed 

to be fevorable to him, and, acfcoidingly, had au^ 

thorized them to admonish him that to proceed to 

Bullion, at that time, would be mnfortunate for 

kam'^. 

When, presently after the batde of Arbda^ 
while the former sovermk was yet ttving and yet 
master ol half the empke^ iUexander entered 
Babylon, he faad^ been received with gcoieral joy^ 
a* a. defiverer rather than a conqueror. He had 
atta. 7. jij^^ shown great favor ta the BabykHuaas* 

temple^ 

^** Mil Wf9i aya^w o» iiiai rnr irapo^ov w ig BaSuXiStm w 

T^ TOTi. An. 1. 7» c. x6. 
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tempHdj of ^iftraordiilary mt^ificeDGe, raised by s £ g t. 
thd Assyrian kings for the worship of Baal or ^ — J — « 
Beel, or, as the Greeks and Romans wirote the ciSt-fto. 
odune, with their added termination, Belas, sig- ^* ^' 
nifying The Lord, had been destroyed by the 
Persian kings, averse to the ChaMean supersti-* 
tidn. Alexander had directed the rebuildidg of 
tins temple with increased magnifkence, add com- 
mitted a lai^e revenue to the managenient df the 
priests for the purpose. He had moreov^ pro- 
jected great workd for the benefit of the city and 
surrounding countiy ; and it appears that, for thf 
advantages of its situation, he proposed to n^ake 
Babylon the capital of his Asiatic dominion. To 
be tdld then that to enter tlmt city would be un^ 
ibftunate could not but be surprizing to him, evem 
^ awaire df the motive ; having received infoj:'- 
ibafion that the rebuilding of f be temfje had been 
little prosecuted ; whence he gathered tfaiit the 
priests, like so many others in high empbymeiit 
va^ec him, speculating on the iiliprdbability of his 
return from the East, had been using the reV^Euii^ 
assigned for that great work for their oWta profit 
and injoyment. Accordingly, as^Arrian^ always 
cautions of answering for words spokeny says wiis 
report^, he repKed to the extraordinary wkmoni- 
tidn, or perhaps oidy expressed himself to the 
foyal companidns attending, by a v^rse of £iiri- 
p^s, ^ H^ the best prophet is who gtiesd^ best' 
But, with his great purpose of bringing all his 
subjects of all religions to friendly uMo% md vn&i 
his especial desire to hdd eomj^te his popularity 
in his proposed coital, it miglM be &i^rtant to 

D D 4 maintain 
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CHAP. maintaiD a good correspondence with the Chad- 
dean, priests. Their deputies, accordingly, tho 
denied their first object, finding a reception alto- 
gether favorable, ventured, with what reasonable 
view is not obvious, to recommend to him,, at no 
rate to proceed by the direct road, by which he * 
would enter the city facing the west, but, if he 
determined to persevere, rather to make a circuit 
by which he would enter facing the east. They 
must have known, and it is unlikely that he would 
be without information, that to proceed by the 
ipad they indicated was impossible. Nevertheless, 
as Arrian assures us Aristobulus related, he con- 
ceded so far as to take that road ; and possibly a 
prudent consideration for Grecian as well as Chal* 
dean superstition may have deteimined him to this; 
the Greeks, generally ready to adopt any super- 
stitious belief not directly adverse to that in which 
they had been educated, being especially attentive 
to predictions. But, having shown his army the 
floods and marshes which, at that season, abso- 
lutely prevented progress in the course recom- 
mended, he turned, and entered the city by the 
way before proposed. The people, whether in- 
formed, or not, of any pretended adverse fore- 
boding, received him with all demonstration of joy . 
That he took any severe measures against the 
priests, for thdr misconduct in the charge com- 
mitted to them, is not said ; whence it may se^qa 
probable that he used toward th^n a pddtic 
forbearance '^. 

'^ The buBiness with the Chaldean priests was qf a kind 
likely to be variously reported. Diodoms has be^i partial 
to them. Relating the matter in more detail than is usual ^ 

R with 
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SECTION II. 

Embassies from Greek Republics and forein Nations. Mea- 
sures for maritime Discovert^ and Extension of Commercet, 
Slavery among the ^Antients. Floods of the Mesopotamian 
RiverSf and Works to profit from them. Regulation civil 
and military • 

Throughout the Grecian republics, not less 
than in Asia, but rather more, minds would be 
affected by the news of Alexander's return vic- 
torious from India, with, not only the whole of 
the Persian empire, but nations beyond, in peace 
acknowleging the sovereinty of the elected captain- 
general of the nation. Some citizen of almost 
every state, either of the party friendly or of the 
party adverse to that in the moment ruling, would 
have shared in the glorious achievements, either 
among those who first passed into Asia, or in the 
numerous levies which afterward reinforced the 
army. At home all would have information that, 
as all Greeks had always been treated as fellow- 
countrymen in Macedonia, and especially by the 
late king, so now, in the progress of conquest, 
distinction had become less and less between 

Macedonians 

with him, yet avoiding to mention the imputed peculation, 
he has spoken of their skill in prophecy as superior to that 
of the seers of his own nation. Curtius, more concise than 
DIodorus, appears however to have followed nearly the same 
authority. Plutarch has heen prudently short on the subject. 
Arrian, generally preferring Ptolemy's account, has here 
deferred to Aristobulus. Indeed, if Ptolemy, as seems in- 
dicated, had been left to service in Media, the matter may 
have been unnoticed in his narrative. Aristobulus appears, 
in Arrian's iquotations from him, to have been either addicted 
to belief in augury, or to have had his views in promc^g it. 
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CHAP. Macedonians and republicans ; many of the latter 
^ — . — ' had been raised to very high situations, military a» 
well as civil ; men of science, and artists of every 
description, were especially incouraged ; extension 
of commerce was a favorite object of the soverein, 
and all Asia was open for all Greeks, to seek for- 
tune, or to settle in. The party adverse to the 
Macedonian supremacy would thus be nearly 
silenced ; the zeal of the friendly would he for- 
ward ; and ordinary compliments to tiie captain- 
general of the nation, who had so extended its 
renown, and so opened the commerce of the wwld 
to it, would not fail. 

Accordingly many embassies from Grecian re- 
Atr. 1.7. publics were arrived at Babylon, chai^d with 
rkld. 1. 17. various business ; all with those cmnpliments of 
piut. T. congratulation, which appear to have been custom- 
AicK. ^Yy among themselves, and all with their ordinary 
token of gratitude for public services, presents of 
golden crowns. According to the probable acccrant 
of Diodorus, here the mote valuaUe as Arrian's 
is defective, those charged with representeitions 
concemitig temples and sacred ceremonies were 
esteemed intitled to audience before those com- 
missioned on political matters only, Ao of no 
small hnportance ; some to state controversies of 
republics with republics, and some^ which seems 
to have been in itself of weightiest consideration,, 
to object to the restoration of citizens^r exiled m 
consequence of political diflferenees.^ Such un- 
fortunate men the history of the rqmbEcs shows 
to have been always vef y nunlercms. Their les^ 
toratjon would be indispensable towaid the estjfi- 

faltsfailQMt 
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bttehmeot of that peace throughout the nation^ sect. 
the gi^eat ol^ect of the Athenian patriot IsocvaAes, v~..w — * 
which, as form^ly has been observed, he blamed Sthu hLtt 
the magnanimous king of Lacedaemon, Agesilans, 
for attempting over-hastily, but for which the 
season, if ever to be, might seem now arrived. 
Those commissioned oa this subject, the historian 
says, were last heard ; probably not, tho such may^^ 
seem to have been the historian's opinion, because 
their purpose was ungracious, but jratber on account 
of its difficulty, and the variety of discussion to 
which it would give occasion. All however were 
received and dismissed with the honors that, among ' 

i3b& repuUics were commonly esteemed gratifying'*. 
Ilie arrival of these embassies, while Alexander's 
Qiind was intent upon improving his Asiatic em- 
pire, seems to have put htm upon considerii^ 
what might be immediately gratifying to his own 
nation, which he showed himself disposed always 
duty to respect, however he might judge it im- 
proper, or ev^i impossible, to provide for it all 
the advantages which, through oppression of the 

conquered, 

'' That the embassies were so received and dismissed 
Arrian says ; but adds, that 'he conk) not satisfy himself 
what, beyond compliment, was the object of any of theml 
Occasion has occurred formerly to remark that Arrian, tho 
sometimes venturing to show a just liberality of political 
principle, has been altogether extremely reserved on civil 
matters, and especially cautious of noticing republican afiiurs. 
Plutarch, in the same age, and under the same government, 
an o^cure individual, could venture more; but, failing of 
w^ian's advantage of practice in political business, and being 
linder the disadvantage, common to both, of knowing no 
fovernitient, from experience, but a military despotism, which 
tad already, for a century and half, pervaded the ctviNzed 
world, his p6litics are of no consistency, vaguely directed t^ 
fecommend repnbKcan principles, and altogether little better 
Iban a kind of barking at he knew net ^^t. 
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CHAP, conquered, were expected from him. He riow 
' renewed his inquiry for statues of the gods, igad of 
eminent men, and whatever other spoil Xerxes, 
carrying from Greece, had deposited either at 
Babylon, or Parsagarda, or Susa, or elsewhere ; 
and all that could be found were sent back to the 
cities whence they were taken ''. 

But the fame of Alexander's conquests, and the 
known great means afforded by the mighty empire 
now at his command, with rumor, true or exag- 
gerated, of his further ambitious views, would of 
course interest nations beyond the narrow bounds 
Am 1. 7. of Greece and the Grecian colonies. According 

c. 15. ' . . 

Diod. 1. 17. to historians of his age, many such embassies 
*■ **^* waited upon him at Babylon, or in his way thither. 
To some of these Arrian gave full credit; doubting 
however some and rejecting some. He mentions 
confidently those from Libya, and from Lucania, 
Brutium and Tuscany in Italy; and ground for 
this is obvious. The embassies from Libya pro- 
bably were from the Grecian colonies on its coast, 
and perhaps from some neighbouring Africans; to 

whom 

*' There appears again in this part of Arrian's history of 
Alexander some indication of what has been observed in 
a former note of this volume, that, tho clearly intending 
his work for the public, he never completely prepared it 
for publication. In reporting Alexander's first taking pos» 
session of Susa, in his third book, he says, as it has bee^ 
air^dy mentioned in its place, that among many other things 
brought from Greece, were the statues of Harmodius aj^d 
Aristageiton, which he sent back to Athens. Here in his 
seventh book he mentions again those statues, as if not till 
now they had been sent back, without noticing his former 
mention of the same fact The question when the measure . 
^k place is in some degree interesting, as it would indicate 
the devotion of Alexander's mind to his interest in Athjens^ 
afid threngbottt Greece, at the time. 
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whom Alexander's favor, possessed as he was of sect. 
Egypt, and commanding the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean sea, would clearly be important. 
The recent death then of his kinsman, Alexander 
king of Molossis, in war in Italy, might give 
occasion for both the friends and' the enemies of 
that unfortunate prince there, the former to desire 
the protection, the latter to obviate the enmity of 
the great conqueror of the day.'" The accounts 
of embassies from Carthage, from Ethiopia, from 
European Scythia, and from some Gallic and 
Spanish people, which the cautious historian mo- 
tions, tho with apparently less confidence, seem 
yet not improbable. For the connection with the 
Tyrians sufficed to make the Carthaginian^ alive 
to the consequences of Alexander's conquests; 
Ethiopia, bordering on his kingdom of Egypt; 
could not be wholly uninterested ; and European 
Scythia was in the habit of communicating, iii 
war and in commerce, with both the Macedonian 
kingdom and the maritime Grecian republics. 
An embassy from Rome, the two Greek writers 
whom Arriah has named, had had the hardihood 
to assert it, he considered, J think justly, for rea- 
son, more than he mentions, as meer fiction. Yet, 
for the desire of the more distant tribes of Spain 
to ingage Alexander's friendship, there is no im- 
probability; the prosecution of the Carthaginian 
conquests there apparently sufficing to make them 
look out, at any distance, for connection with 
enemies to Carthage; The Cisalpine Gauls bor- 
dering on the Triballians. and lUyrians, were quite 
within reach for being affected with either hope 

or 
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c M A p. or fear from the wonderftd increase of the Mace- 
donian dominion. 

In ehusing Babylon for the capital of hifi Asiatie 
empire, Alexander was not led, as the Persian 
monarchs formerly to a preference for Susa aad 
Ecbatana, by any pleasantness of climate, or 
beltuty of surrounding country, or its fitness for 
royal sports, but wholly by political considerations^ 
It was nearly central among the nations , new|y 
owning subjection to him. The extent of rich 
plain around, traversed by great rivers was aiost 
advantageous for the production and conveyance 
of supplier for a great collected population ; and, 
l^ the gulph, receiving those rivers fend conveying 
iMr wat6rs to th& ocean, means were open for 
maritime cconmunication unlimited* But these 
great meai^ had been only prepaiied by nature, 
lei^ng the completion to the ingehuity and indus^^ 
try of man. 

This now espedally ingaged Alexander's attri- 
tion* Much toward it indeed he had already 
done. Togeflier with the shore of the ocean east- 
ward tiiie eastern Bide of the gulph had been 
wfdored. But the western side roxiained known 
idmost only to the predatory hords of Arabs, its 
possessors, whose manners deterred the approach 
of strangers, and against whdse hostility the Per^ 
sian monarchs appear fo have provided but vary 
deficient protection for their people on land, and 
inne for their seafaring subjects. Alexandeir 
WQftldiffive dtocOvery prosecuted around the whole 
^the Arabian peninsola, and provide means miL 
flpcurity Son maritime commerce, as eastward with 

India, 
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India, bo westward with Egypt, and through Egypt 
even with Greece. Hostility on the water, hardly 
looked for in the way from India, was in this course 
to be apprehended ; and he prepared accordingly. 
The country, within any convenient distance around 
Babylon^ furnished no timber, fit for shipbuilding, 
but cypress. Of this, perhaps not the best for the 
purpose^ he directed some vessels to be built; 
but the timbers for the greater part of his fleet 
were prepared in Phenicia, conveyed over land to 
Xhapsacus on the Euphrates, and, being there 
duly put together, passed down the stream to 
Babylon. 

In the naval battles of the Greek republics the 
trireme, or vessel of three benches of oars, had 
been the most powerful sUp of war ; and of such 
the majority, or almost the whole of contending 
fleets hitherto had been composed. But as, with 
experience, art improved, the naval architects had 
found means to make more powerful vessels capa- 
ble of naval action in the antient way. Proceeding 
^0 four, they quickly advanced to five benches of 
pars ; beyond which, tho vessels to carry many 
lP(ore haads were built occasionally for stateliness 
and show, yet, for naval action, all being still 
n^essarily rowboats, none appear to have been 
advantageous. The Phenician builders seem to 
have been the first to go beyond the ordinary 
Grecian rate ; unless, which may seem probable, 
they gained the plan from the Carthaginians- The 
vessels framed in Phenicia, and conveyed to Ba^ 
bylon, were two quinqueremes, three quadriremes, 

twtive 
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c H A P. twelve triremes, and thirty triacontors, or vessels 
of thirty oars *^ 

At Babylon then a great work was undertaken 
for the accommodation of a fleet. By excavation 
and imbankment, a port was to be formed, ca 
pable of containing a thousand vessels, unmo- 
lested by either the superfluity or deficiency of the 
stream, and provided with shelter for them, as 
U3ual with the antients, ashore. Meanwhile to 
provide crews, Miccalus, a Greek of Clazomene 
in Lesser Asia, was employed to ingage seamen 
from Phenicia : and, it being Alexander's purpose, 
for the security and convenience of commercial 
intercourse, to establish colonies on the shores of 
the Persian gulph and in its ilands, the same 
officer ^vas authorized to offer advantages for 
settlers there. To prepare then for this, three 
others, Archias, apparently the associate of Near- 
chus in the voyage from the Indus, Androsthenes, 
described only by his name, and Hieron of SoK 
in Cilicia, were sent, each in a vessel of thirty 
oars, to explore the Arabian side of the gulph, and 
proceed farther if it might be. The latter alone» 
was successful enough, on that difficult coast, to 
Y^ch the promontory, formerly described, at the 

mouth 

** I Jiave been surprized to find my friend Sainte Croix 
misled to the adoption of a criticism of a French engineer, 
who, calculating the burthen of an antient, as of a modem, 
ship of war, by the hands she bore, has reckoned it impos- 
sible that the Euphrates could carry quinqueremes from 
Thapsacus to Babylon. Sainte Croix, tho of the land-service, 
having served in the West Indies, would know modem ships 
of war. The engineer certainly bad a very erroneous notion 
of ffie antient. 
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, ii)Qu,th of the gulph ; nor can it now be wonderful 
if, with such a vessel, single he dared not proceed, 
or, rather, if he thought it utterly unbecoming him 
to hazard farther, not only the lives of those with 
him^ but also the information which, in going 
so far, on a coast before unknown, he had 
acquired. 

The Euphrates has its sources in the highlands 
.of Armenia, so raised above the level of the ocean 
that, in a latitude to expect a, mild winter air, ch.23. s.4. 
Xenophon had found, and modern travellers have ^ " ' 
confirmed his account, the severity of an arctic 
sky. Issuing a torrent from the mountdns, into 
the very lextensive plain of Mesopotamia, there, 
on a bed of clay, covered with a sandy soil, the 
stream formed a channel, within which, during 
the greater part of the year, it has continued to 
pass, by a course of some hundred miles, to the 
Persian gulph. But, as other rivers whose sources 
lie among lofty mountains, with the melting of 
snow in spring, its waters are so increased as to 
overflow the flat country to a very great extent. 
In these circumstances it was observed that the 
sand, otherwise barren, when saturated with water 
resting on the retentive clay, became highly fruit- 
ful. Accordingly art was early used to assure and 
extend the benefit. But about fifty miles below 
Babylon, on the western side, the floods found a 
hollow in the clay ; into which the waters rushing, 
dispossessed the sand and became a very extensive 
lake; whence, with farther increase, they pene- 
trated variously through the surrounding loose 
soiL Here much was lost, while much so forte(i 
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c HA *. its Way, in the course of a gentle and hardly pfe*- 
ceptible declivity of the land, as to form a ne# 
channel to the gulph. The greater piBirt of fiie 
flood passing thus, the benefit of irrigation for the 
land{^ lower on the river side was lost. To provide 
the advantage then, or restore it, the Assyrian 
kings had constructed a dam across the opening 
toward tne lake, with a vent that might be regu- 
lated, so that the land below should be duly irri- 
gated while the superfluous water mi^t still be 
discharged. The lake obtained the name of Pd- 
lacopas, and the channel toward it was called the 
river Pallacopas. 

lender the Persian kings these valuable trorfcs 
had been neglected, and were gone far to decay. 
Alexander would not meerly restore but greatly 
improve them. For such a business very nume- 
rous hands would be wanted. Acctofding to 
report, thirty thousand men at one time had beeta 
employed on it. Among the Greeks, we have 
observed, not only such extraordinary operations, 
but almost the whole of the manual labor necessary 
for the support of mankind, was considered, even 
by the pliilosophers, as tmfit for freetaen, but 
property ita posed on their fellow-rtien in the con- 
dition of slaves ; so that, in every republic, tfie 
slaves would out-nmtiber the freemen, and in the 
tnore fiourishirig were maliy times more numerous. 
Among European nations of old indeed, if a more 
liberal system anywhere prevailed, it has i^td df 
notice from those writers to ^Whorti we owe Sdl 
extant 'Accounts. On a former occasion it hte 
been observ6H H;hat to take sfevte Irtr ihe Roinah 

maftets 
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mi^rjciets (ippo&rs to have been a chief object of ^SCX. 
Julius Caesar's invasions of Britain ; the demand ^ — v — 
being urgent for large and continual supplies of 
men U^ that wretched, condition; not domestic 
4»ervice o«ly, but the labors of husbandry, through* 
out Itely, under the Roman dominion, being 
committed almost wholly to slaves. Julius was 
certainly among the most generous and humane 
of Roman conquerors; yet, when he had, not CaBi.de 
without difficulty brought the people of the terri- 
tory of the town now called Vannes in Brittany, 
to unconditional submission, he condemned all of 
higher rank to death, and sold the whole remaining 
population to slavery. 

Of slavery among the Asiatics, we have little 
from Grecian writers, and nothing from any otb,er, 
excepting the Jews; whose institutions were Sio 
decidedly proposed to maintain a constant sepa- 
ration between them and other people, that what 
held among them can indicate nothing. for any 
others. But when the kings of Assyria, succes- 
sively conquerors of the Samaritans and Jews, 
carried, at unquestionably great expense and 
trouble, the fcwper into Media, and afterward the 
latter into Babylonia, it would not be with the 
liberal and humane views which the modern Euro- 
.pean law of nations, and maxims of religion and 
mojrality, require toward a conquered people, ai^i 
on which their practice for many centuries . has 
been founded. The treatment, however, of those 
.prisoners of war, condemned to slavery, as far as 
M^t i3 , thrown upon it, appears rather to have 
jttQittblesl t)«wt ^ the Ispa^lii^ iu JEgypt, t^han ^ 
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CHAP, have been so inhuman as was ordinary, less indeed 
)Eimong the Greeks than the Romans. Yet we 
have full assurance from the Jewish historian that 
the purpose was to employ them ; and the pathetic 
exclamation of the poet, ' By the waters of Ba- 
' bylon we sat down and wept,' may perhaps 
afford some confirmation to the otherwise highly 
probable supposition, that the great works undar 
the direction of the Assyrian kings, which gave 
to the Babylonian plain the benefit, and secured it 
against the ravages of floods, were in large part 
executed by Hebrew hands. 

In India, it is said, slavery, at least such as 
that among the Greeks and Romans, was little, if 
at all, admitted. But Alexander, coming there 
instructed in Grecian principles by Aristotle, con- 
demned to that state some whole communities of 
Indians, reduced by arms to unconditional sub- 
mission. Crimes indeed were alledged, to justify 
such severity ; and modern information, concern- 
ing the various people of that extensive country, 
shows it probable, that a just humanity, toward a 
larger portion of the population, may at least have 
promoted the policy, so severe toward a smaller ; 
for the transportation of some thousands of the 
cast of warriors, born to the profession of robbery, 
and bound to die in it, could hardly fail to afibrcl 
relief to many more thousands of the valuable 
cast of husbandmen. Nearchus, we have seen/ in 
the course of his voyage, took prisoners ; but his 
means for carrying them to a market were scanty. 
Accordingly none are mentioned till the fleet 
was approaching the commercial towns near the 

Persian 
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Persian gulph. What became of such unfortunate 
people it was not in the way of antient historians 
to be solicitous to tell. Probably Nearchus re- 
lieved his crews by compelling his prisoners to 
work at the oar, till they might be sold at Mosama, 
Badis, or Harmoza. But many thousands might 
be subsisted while attending the march of the army, 
under Craterus, from India through the fruitful 
countries northward of the great desert, and pro- 
bably would be afterward employed on Alexander's 
great public works. 

In some degree to indicate the value of those 
works, and so assist toward a just estimate of the 
great conqueror's character and policy, a summary 
history of their fortune, even to the present day, 
as given by that very diligent and able inquirer, 
Vincent, may be useful here : ' While Babylon 

* was the capital of the East,' he says, * the con- 

* troll of the waters invigorated all the contigu- 

* ous districts. But, when the Persian conquerors 

* dwelt at Ecbatana, Susa, or Persepolis, due 

* attention being discontinued, Mesopotamia, 

* Chaldea, and their capital, declined together.' 
Alexander, he proceeds, proposed to restore and 
improve the works. Concerning what followed 
under his successors, till they were dispossessed 
by the Parthians, extant history gives no informa- 
tion. The Romans then becoming masters of all 

. westward, and the Parthians of Babylonia itself 
and all eastward, the latter, not only neglected the 
beneficial works but, ' incouraged the extension of 

* a desert against the Roman frontier. ' In follow- 
' ing vicissitudes of power, diespotism and neglect 
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completed what policy might have tonitttented. 
Still it has happened, iti every age, attd utider 
everjr governnient, that the neglect was hot uni- 
versal. The grand canals have foiled ; but a 
partial distribution of the watefr has constailtly 
been preserved ; insomuch that, even under the 
desolating empire of the Turks, it is to this hour 
an object of coAiparative importance. White 
Ives was on his passage up the rivet he met t 
bashaw coming down, ^rtfi a commission to 
direct the places where the batik was to be 
opened, or the outlet closed. The office is still 
of dignity, for this bashaw was a commander of 
thirty thousand nten; and, as we may conclude 
that, under the Turkish government, 6very Atop 
of water is paid for, tho the service will be per- 
formed badly, still it will be performed.' The 
extent of the antient improvement, totieiit account 
of it failing, the able and diligent commentator 
proceeds to show thus : * No traveller passed the 

* great desert between Basra and x\leppo without 

* finding traces of habitation, buildings and re- 

* mains of towns : hardly Arabian relics, for thife is 
' not the country where the Arabs live in towns ; 
' they are probably Chaldean, Syrian or Mate- 
' donian. They must all have possessed watel- afe 

* the primary means of existence, and they have 

* ceased to exist because the Euphrates has ceased 

* to convey them the means of fertilizing the desert.' 

Alexander, leaving Media, as Arrian indicates, 
in spring, and delayed by nothing on the march, 
would reach Babylon eariy in the season of the 
floods. That season, advers* to the excavatktti of 

the 



^e proposed docli^, tho npt perhapg tp thp preption 
of the necessary buildings around it, would be 
most favorable for the business which he in per- 
son executed ; goiqg by water to the mouth of the 
channel of the Pallacopas, and proceeding by that 
channel to a survey of the lake. The country 
•round that expanse of water, in the neglect of the 
Persian govemmei^t, mostly barren, and left open 
to the incursion^ of the freebqoting Arabs, was 
capable of being made greatly productive. But, 
for the improvements which Alexander meditated, 
defence for the workmen to be employed would 
bjB necessary. Selecting therefore a convenient 
situation on the border of the lake, he directed the 
building and fortifying of a fcpwn, for a settlement 
fqr such Greeks of his army a^ might prefer §uch 
an est;aU,i^i^^i^^9 ujader their captain general's 
protection, to returning to their several republics, 
where probably they might be at a loss for botfj 
protectipn and means of liveljihood. 

It has been formerly observed that Arrian, ^aau- 
latipg the simplicity and cajidor of Thucydides, 
h^, unlprtui^ately tor the l^gt&ly interesting history 
which we owe <to him^ failed jto emulate that excel- 
lent ^hor's accuracy in marjci^g times and sea* 
sons. Among extant historians, ^after Thucydides, 
chrooptqlogy has been proposed ito be regularly 
given only by Diodorus ; whose inaccuraoies, c^an 
vass^ by m^y at|le critics, haye been the subject 
of ft^rmer inec^as^uy notice. Thijis among veiy able 
and diligent mpdeiip inquirers, tijbere has been much 
fpoestion cpnce^pMig a whole year, or Jjiearly so 
mucli, fottwving Alexander's r^tui^i fr«m it^ie ea^t- 
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CHA/. ward to Babylon. Such assurance, however, as 
antient testimonies afford of what was executed, 
may assist the judgement where indications of 
time alone are doubtful. A powerful fleet was 
partly built on the spot, partly brought over land 
from a distant country. A dock was excavated 
on the bank of the Euphrates to receive it, and 
numerous edifices, such as antient use required for 
a naval arsenal, were erected. Possibly so much 
may have been previously in preparation. But, 
clearly after Alexander's return, very extensive 
surveys were made, by land and by water, prepa- 
ratory to worics for improving the inland naviga- 
tion, and irrigating the country ; a town on a 
hostile frontier was built,, fortified, and peopled ; 
and, meanwhile, the restoration of the temple of 
Belus in Babylon was going forward. To all these 
works Alexander is said to have attended, and, in 
the surveys, to have taken a leading part. 

But a greater, and far more difficult, as weD a$ 
more beneficial, work than all these, tho details 
concerning it fail, evidently W8is accomplished. 
This was such as never occurred for any man, be- 
fore or since. Chief of a small limited monarchy, 
and of a confederacy of republics, Alexander had 
conquered a mighty empire, composed of many 
nations, differing among themselves in language, 
in manners, and in religion, but all perhaps dif- 
fering more from their conquerori?, through their 
habit of seeing their government administered with 
the greatest pomp, if not also with the greatest 
rigor, of despotism. Educated himself to cultivate 
popularity among the free, he had, according to 

all 
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all best testimony, in imitation of his fiither, and 
in conformity to his great preceptor^s instructions^ 
persevered in the practice. The well-known story 
of his visit to the cynic philosopher Diogenes, when, 
after his first successes, at the age of only twenty- 
one, he bore with complacency the afEscted pride 
and rudeness of that singular man, is warranted 
by Arrian ; who has added an occurrence of simi- Anr. i. 7 
lar character in India, when he already commanded 
the Persian empire. A bramin, whom he sent for, 
not only refusing sternly to stir at his command, 
but adding reproaches, he took all patiently, and 
would allow no violence toward the man. The 
libe^ility of his intercourse, at all times, with all 
Greeks, whether of his kingdom or of the republics, 
is marked by all writers ; and not least by Arrian, 
in occasionally reporting table conversation. To 
maintain his popularity with his own nation was 
perhaps even more important after than before his 
conquests; for he could hold these in no security 
without the support of Grecian hearts, directing 
Grecian hands. 

But he had now another pressing interest, in a 
manner at war with this. It was to gain the at- 
tachment, and secure the respect of those who 
had been accustomed to see their soverein only 
surrounded with the utmost pomp, secluded ahnost 
as a divinity, commanding everything by his nod, 
familiar with nobody; while the subjects of the 
higher classes, each as far as his station would 
admit, imitated this pomp of despotism. It had 
not been indeed altogether a suocessftil p6licy. 
In the course of this history we have observed' 

' rebellions 
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CHAP. tab^llioBa agaitist the sov^reip fr^m^t ; io $oipff 
^^^* inataoces long laeting ; in wme thre^teaingly ex- 
teo^ve ; as3a3siaations of members of the roy^) 
imdly numerous ; the demise pf the crown always 
attended with trouble, and raxely free from blood- 
shed. In the quietest times for the throne^.wars 
of governors of provinces with oneanother, eacl^ 
pr<^$ing to act in the cause of the throne, con* 
tiniud ; and thus, after the first Darius, security 
flwr the subject appears to have been rarely found 
throughout tJbe empire, unless under {the able ad- 
ministraUoa of Mentor in the West, and B^goas 
in the . East, in the latter years of the en^getLc 
feig^ of Artaxences Ochus. 

Bui Aleicaoder, coiKjijbering this empire, azid 
v-efftwring, evw while the contest continued^ to 
commit, not only the hi^^est civil, but also very 
hi^ maiji^Yy commands to eminent men of the 
conquered, «ind blending eveia tjbe armies of the 
W€{ people, $o established harmoi^y throughout 
the iBoany natioos, so balanced the conquerors a^d 
the conquered, that on his premature death, Jkaving 
the,$upcessiofi singularly qHestipnahle, there liv^^ex- 
cf|)t ^9mQt^ t^ ever-^troubl^ r^ublics of Greecei 
for some j^ears, a qxdet, j;kGt perfect, jwt vaiv^rsal, 
biit, for ithe cisoumstanoei^ vpiy .ex^racHrdinaiy. 
1^ ^eat bu^e^ of ariia«g^me^t, iiKiUspensable 
toward providing such an aioamt of p<^tical trau- 
qiifllity, in avich etrc^mstanoes, is so far markfsid 
to have been Alexander's own, as np l]astQriaQ i¥V9 
said who, after Parmenio, wjas bis advise. No 
doubt he consulted many ; and the taleQjte difber- 
"mxd ^displayed by several of itfie pdsaoos iilitcdl 

by 
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by him in the highest situations, prove the judge^ 
ment with which he had selected them. These 
wete mostly, but not all, Macedonians* Eve» 
the person, who held under him the confidential 
office of secretary, Eumenes, was bom a repub- 
lican ; and, considering the superior abiKty shown 
by that officer, after the loss of his great patron, 
it seems at least likely that he was a principal and 
a very valuable assistant. 

For the completion of so great a business, how^ 
ever long contemplated, and in whatever degree 
prepared at Parsagarda, Susa, and Ecbatana, the 
leisure of one winter at Babylon clearly * would bfe 
little enou^; and the narrative of Arrian, and 
the chronology of Diodorus, tho with no exact- 
ness marking the times of transactions, concur 
in showing that one winter was passed liiere. 
Thus it appears every way probable that the flood 
of the first Summer was used for the first voyage 
down the river to the lake. For the excavation 
of the dock at Babylon, the absence of the flood, 
and therefore winter, would be requisite. For 
building and fortifying and settling the town on 
the lake, time Would be wanted, and istill m^ore 
for the very extensive arrangements, dvH and 
military; which Were completed, so far at least • 
as to produce the very beneficial results already 
noticed. 

The flood of the second spring is then sufficSentfy ait, i. 7. 
marked as the season of a second voyage to tJic 
lake. CircumstanceSj on this occasion related by 
ttie hi^orian, lihow Alexander's personal attention 
lb the bnsiness df the survey. The water, issuing 
ffbtti (he tiver far below Babylon, fcan! ^pmi *atk 
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CHAP, a^in, dispossessing the sand, northward toward 

v-^-.^^,^ the city. In extending the survey in this direc- 
tion, a part of the fleet became intangled among 
shoal^. The king observing, or informed of, its 
difficulty, found, among the pilots attending on 
himself, one who undertook to know that part, 
and who, being immediately dispatched, conducted 
the erring vessels into the proper channel. But 
another matter, unimportant in itself, and perhaps 
not then much noticed, greatly ingaged the public 
mind afterward. The plain in this part, while 
dry, or but partially floated, had, been chosen in pre- 

vJS; ^"*** vious ages for the sepulchers of Assyrian kings ; 

Nearch. fg,. which ilauds appear to have been, among the 
Asiatics, and perh^aps others, favorite situations. 
About those monuments the collected sandy soil 
' favored the growth of reeds. Among them Alex- 
ander, in his aversion still to inaction, as formerly 
when crossing the Hellespont, was himself steering 
the vessel which bore him, when the diadem which 
he wore was blown from his head by a violent gust 
of wind, and lodged on a bed of reeds. Some 
one fix)m the vessel swam after it, and, to obviate 
wetting, returned with it on his own head. Among 
the occurrences of Alexander's active life this was 
little likely to be much regarded at the time. But, 
being recollected afterward, in other circumstances^ 
the anecdote became popular, tho in very various 
report. Some related that the eminent general 
Seleucus was the person who swam after the dia- 
dem ; thus rather making their story complete for 
- their purpose of showing an omen verified, thaa 
regarding the real fact. According to more pro- 
bable apcoujits, an obscure man was the adven^ 

turer; 
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turer ; doubtful whether fortunate, or Utifortunate ; 
for^ according to some, as the careful historian 
informs us, the king rewarded him with a present 
of a talent, according to others caused him to be 
whipped. 

Returning however in safety to Babylon, Alex- 
ander found more embassies from Grecian republics 
arrived, with the ordinary present of golden crowns. 
Antient writers have noticed the spirit of adulation 
which had been growing among the republican 
Greeks, and which, in following ag^, became 
extravagant in extreme; a natural consequence 
of extravagant violence in the spirit of faction. 
When one party proposes to rule through the 
favor of a licentious multitude, its opponents, if 
the weaker party, being in danger of the cruellest 
oppression of which history tells, will not be scru- 
pulous of extravagance in endeavours to avert or 
resist it ; and so will be ready for any adulation to 
obtain powerful protection, and any subserviency 
to avoid destruction. This observation indeed is 
at least as old as Aristotle, who has reckoned ©f thuilut! 
democracy and tyranny congenial governments, 
and remarked that the Grecian demagogues of his 
age and before, failing of their object to attain 
command, were commonly ready for any submis- 
sion. If however there was anything extraordinary 
in the compliments from the republics, by their 
embassies to Alexander, it was not such as to 
attract the notice of historians ; tho favors said 
to have been solicited for some, nominally for their 
temples and religious service, appear rather extra- 
vagant. Alexander however gave a polite attention 

to 
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to ^ ; his interest indeed requiring the mtmte 
nance of peace between them, and a good dispo- 
isition toward him among all. 

At Babylon be found also large remforcement 
arrived to supply the numerous recent discharges 
from his army. From the eastward his satrap of 
Persia^ Peucestas, had brought a body of twenty 
-thousand Persians, beside a considerable Sotce of 
highlanders, mostly Cossees and Tapoors. Tlie 
judicious conduct of Peucestas in his govern- 
ment, and also the loyalty of the Persians under k, 
received the king's particular oommendatioa. 
It appears indeed probable, from Ifee combined 
accounts of Diodorus and Arrian, that the Per- 
sians, reckoning themselves unworthily neglected 
by the late Median dynasty, were prep»ed with a 
•disposition to be ingaged by Alexander's talent 
for popularity. Recruits for the infantry ware 
armed from the westward, under Phdoxenus and 
Menander, the former from Caria, 'the other frxxn 
Lydia, and Menidas had brought abody of cavalry ; 
'but in what proportion any of these were Greek is 
not said. In admitting orientals, however, into 
the establishment of the army of the empire, Akx- 
ander avoided to leave them distinct bodies : he 
so mixed Greeks, whettier Macedonian or of the 
i^publics among diem, that the Greek officers, 
and of these probably the Macedonian, had the 
^greater i^iare of command*'. wwl 

^ Here again Arrian's work seems to show the want of his 
revising eye. He says, the oriental soldiers, formed in bodies 
together with Greeks, retained their national arms. But, on 
a fimner occasion, we have his assurance thatlatge hodieB ^f 
orientals were completely instructed iil the discipline of the 
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Whil* thus ftitatogitig the business of the <inny, 
so as to suit the circumstances of the acquired 
(fempire, the fleet still appears to have been, for 
Alexandter's indefatigable mind, with purposes im- 
inediately in view, the object of his more studious 
care. In frequent exercise on the wide summer 
course of the river, the rowers vied with oneano- 
ther ; those in vessels of the old construction, the 
triremes, striving to equal or excel in swiftness 
the quadriremes and quinquaremes, proposed, 
with more numerous hands, to be capaMe of more 
jrapid motion. 

SECTION III. 

Omens : Hittwy of an Indian Brt^man : Resp^t Jbr Prog- 
nostics among the Antients, 

Omens, supposed to portend the death of emi- sect. 
nent men, less found in earlier history, abound iti >^ ^' 
that of Alexander, and of many following ages ; 
perhaps recommended to public attention, and 
thence to the regard, not only of writers, seeking 
for their profit to ingage public curiosity, but also 
of statesmen, with political views, not least by cir- 
cumstances about this time occurring, and rumors 
gaining popularity and raised to importance throu^ 
Alexander's fame. Commonly, where reported 
l)y different antient writers, they are found differ- 
ently reported. Arrian speaks of the admonition Arr. i. 7. 

pbalanx, and armed accordingly. What is here said does not 
'indeed necessarily imply contradiction : it is dbviously pos- 
'sible 'that bodies of orientals, skilled in the uae of the how, 
might be advantageously annexed to the phalanges. But 
^ifect coherency, or at least explanation, seems wanting. 
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CHAP, of the Chaldee priests to Alexander * not to enter 
* Babylon/ as founded on an oracle delivered to 
them by their god Belus, declaring that misfortui^ 

Diod. 1. 17. would follow, but not specifying what. Diodorus, 
after some other authority, says that the priests po- 
sitively foretold his death as to follow if he entered 
Babylon, but that all misfortune might be avoided 
if he passed by ; and that they knew this, not by 
any communication from their deity, but through 
their skill in astrology. With other particulars, 
unnoticed by Arrian, he has added what is per- 
fectly probable, that the Greek philosophers, of 
Alexander's retinue, held the science and the pro- 
phecy of the Chaldees together in scorn. What fol- 
lowed appears to have raised both in public esteem ; 
and the historian shows largely his own respect 
for them, and his opinion of the inferiority of 
the science of the philosophers of his own nation. 
It appears to have been in consequence of what 
followed that, the public mind being greatly agi- 
tated throughout the empire, not the prophecy of 
the Chaldees only, but numerous occurrences, in 
themselves utterly unimportant, ingaged public 
attention deeply. Recollection, and imagination, 
and invention, through various feelings, and with 
various views, all became busy. Facts were re- 
membered, and representations of them were made, 
and importance was attributed, and interpretations 
were insisted on, which otherwise never would 
have occurred to thought, or would have been 
little regarded. 

But a matter which had passed at Parsagarda, 
while Alexanlder was yet there, of neither political 

nor 
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tier miUtaiy concern, yet, as simply related by sect. 
Atrian, in itself interesting, becoming . afterward ^^ — A— 
implicated in report with following events, may A"*. 17. 
f>erhaps best ; have its place in narrative here. 
Alexander, in the course of his conquests, appears 
to have met nowhere so determined an opposition 
as in India, from those known, then, as now, by 
the tide of Bramins or Brahmans **. Hence, as 
ye have seen, he was induced to treat those sin- 
^lar men, on some occasions with great severity. 
Nevertheless the peculiarities, and, among these, 
the merits, q( their doctrine and of their manners^ 
excited his curiosity, and even iogaged his esteem ; 
so far at least that he did not refuse friendship with 
those among them who would cultivate friendship 
^ith him. One aaainent man of their cast, Calanu^^ 
as the Greeks wrote his name, acquiring his favor^ 
was enpugh Ratified with it to be induced to attach 
himself to his court, and even to attend him in the 
^Iarch, threatening in outset, and dangerous and 
j^ainful in experience, through the Gadrosfian 
desert. Some writers, amid the profligacy of Athen. 
aftertimes, imputed to this paan, and even generally * ^ 
to the bi;ahmans, a propensity, in mostdeddod 
opposition to thdr avowed principles, to indulge 
in the sensual pleasures which Alexander's court 
might afford, and especially to drinking. Whe- 
ther there were or ;not, among them, men of such 
a disposition, nothing seems to warrant the inipur 

tatioi^ 

^ Bramin seems French orthogpaphy, ill adopted by out 
■writers, as suiting no language but the French. ** The G reel; 
orthography, Bfaxj^etf, perhajis represented the Indan word*, 
hoik of Alexander's and of the present day, as nearly as could 
he with Greek letters. 
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CHA]^ tsrti6ii ajgainst Cetlanus. Seneucd pleasures weie 
^^^ suMdy not expected ia the Gadroshtn desert. To 
study nature was among their objects on princi- 
ple ; and extension of (^at study^ in obsenratio& 
beybnd Indiaiii bbuinds^ might be among his motives. 
But, if he had any less worthy, what followed 
llppears to show it to have been the pride of ^c- 
hibitingy among strangers, the Ordinary fortitude 
of his^ brotberiiood ; first in bearing great tiardBhipa, 
<dearly expected in the march, and 4J)en in dLtm- 
tempt of life, when the prospect of opportunity 
for sensual gratification became open^ 

It is not said that he did not beiu: the eviis of 
that jiedpetate undertaking, the march through 
Oadrosia, with unreproved constancy. But, »- 
rived at ParSagarda, when ease cmd pleasure were, 
in ordinary course; widiin hope of all, being seized 
Mitii severe ikiess, no unlikely result for one 
habituated to a iife of the greatest abstinence 
Indeed, but of the most perfect quiet, he became, 

^- 1* 7* it is said, unpatient of life. Aocc^ding to the 
iHuhman docb^ie, death b but a parting <^ the 
immc^rtal soul from tdn unwor^ associate, the 
mortal body, which every one m^ht diuse for 
hiteself, vegardless of furtlier duties among men. 
Of his faith in this doctrine, and of his contempt 
for whatever injoyments might be res^-ved for him 
in this world, Calanus resolved CO show an exam- 
ple; ordinary in his own countay^ but winch, 
where he now was, would be striking and memo- 
rable. AfiCbrdin^y he made known to Alexander 
his de^re to die by fire on a fonmral pile, pursuant 
to the practice of tiis sect. The prince kindly 

remonstrated, 
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femonBtrated, and at first refused permission. But sect. 
Calanus persevering, against all solicitation and v__^_ 
argument, in declaring that he would use his ri^ 
of chusing death for himself, and, if denied the 
more honorable mode, warranted by the practice 
of his cast, still he would die, Alexander at length 
reluctantly yielded. 

Avoiding to be present at the mournful exhi- 
bition, he would otherwise do his wilful parting 
friend the utmost honor. The whdle army was 
ordered out, u&der the command of the historian, 
Ptolemy son of Lagus. Calanus, so we&k from 
sickness as to be unable, if not ralher unwilling^ 
(orwalk, was provided with a horse. A com^MUiy 
preceded him, carrying offerings of vessels of gold 
and silver and royal robes. He was crowned in 
the Indian manner, and sang as he went At the 
foot of the pile he was tak^i on a couch, perhaps 
a palankeen, and carried by men to the top. Xhe 
decent gracefulness and apparent composure mik 
which he placed himself there were remarked hy 
die bdiolders. While the flames approach^ faiflp, 
be remained to the admiration of all, motionless^ 
till, widi the smoke, th^ hid him from sight* 

^ Such,' says Arrian, * is the account given by Arr. J, 7. 
f. .writers worthy of credit,' and it seems to have ®* ^ 
been all that he found given by writers whom he 
eo esteemed. But an addition gained popularity, 
whidi he has noticed on a following occasicoi. 
f This is reported,' he says, * of the Indian philo- cib. 
f SQph^ Calanus. On living the palace to piXK, 
^ eeed to the fiu^ral pile, having saluted &e rest 
^ of his friends, he. avoided that cer^nony to 
^ Alexander, saying he would salute him at 3abyr 

F F 2 ^ Ion.' 
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CHAP. * Ion.' Such a story could hardly fail of Plutarch^iJ 
favor, who has given it, without naming authority, 
as an authentic prophecy of Alexander's deaths 
But he might have named, what may deserve 
notice, the authority of Cicero. That extraordi- 
nary man, who in the stormy time in which he 
lived, deeply ingaged in political and civil business, 
could yet give much attention to philosophical 
subjects, has left, it is wdl known, a treatise in 
support of belief in prognostics, as prophetical in-: 
timations (whether from one god, or (torn some. of 
the various deities of the Greek and Roman creed) 
and in the ability of men, versed in divination, to 
interpret them. In that treatise he has, not 
scrupled to state, as an instance of true prophecy, 
that the Indian philosopher Calanus foretold the 
death of Alexander a$ to follow, within a few days, 
that to which he was going immediately to . put 
himself. Here we have a strong instance, how 
much at hazard, in failure of the modem con- 
venience of printed books and indexes, the : most 
informed men among the antients would refer to 
historical matter, when history was not their prin- 
cipal object. The prophecy pf Calanus, disregarded 
(for so Arrian says) at the time, seems, most pro- 
bably, to have been unheard of till after Alexander's 
death. 

It may appear indeed, in modem times, extra- 
ordinary, that such and so many jwrognostics, as 
here load Arrian's narrative, should have been 
thought worthy of it by one of his eminence in 
civil end military office, and of the understanding 
shown in his extant writings. But, aslthey liemain 
noticed not by him only, but by othei* eminent 

men. 
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toen, they so mark the character of three ages, 
the most inlightened of antiquity, those of Alex* 
•ander, of Cicero, and of A'rrian himself, that still 
some further notice of them may be required of 
the modem historian. The authority of Aristo- 
bulus, cited by Arrian for three which he has re- 
lated, indicates the importance attributed to them 
in Alexander's own age. One of these, involving 
other men in eminent situations, may most deserve 
attention, and may suffice for example. 

When Alexander left Babylon for the eastward, 
committing the important satrapy of the province 
to the Persian Mazaeus, he appointed a republican 
Greek, Apollodorus of Amphipolis, one of his 
band of companions, to the chief military com- 
mand. When assurance was obtained that, in 
returning from India, he was proceeding to Ecba- 
tana, Apollodorus, whether according to order, 
or to obviate imputations against him, repaired 
thither. Informed of the king's severe justice, 
already exercised toward oppressors, in alarm, he 
wrote to his brother, Peithagoras, an eminent seer, 
of that branch which pretended to know the future 
from observation of the intestines of victims killed 
for sacrifice, desiring prophetical information con- 
cerning his own future safety. Peithagoras, in 
answer, inquired from whom particularly fearing 
danger he desired a prophecy on the subject. Apol- 
lodorus wrote him, that he feared the king himself, 
and Hephaestion. Peithagoras then sacrificed 
first concerning Hephaestiori ; and, finding the. 
victim's liver defective, wrote to his brother that 
there could be no danger from Hephaestion, for 
he would be very shortly out of the way ;i ; and 

r F 3 Aristobulus, 
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CBA P. Aristobulus related that Hephaestion died the next 
day after the letter's arrival. Peithagoras thea 
sacrificed concerning Alexander, and found the 
victim's liver again faulty. Of this ApoUodorus 
informed the king, hoping so to obtain the crecfit 
of solicitude for his welfare ; and so far he suc- 
ceeded, th^t he lost no favor. According to 
Aristobulus, Alexander was enough impressed by 
the story to be induced to communicate with 
Peithagoras upon it, when he arrived at Babylon^ 
The seer assured him boldly that the fellure in 
the victim's liver portended him great misfortune ; 
and Alexander was so satisfied with what he 
esteemed the honesty of the declaration, that 
Peithagoras was thenceforth in more than former 
favor with him. Aristobulus, who related all this, 
in his history, as having had it from Peithagoras 
himself, added other instances of the skill of thatt 
seer in divination, shown afterward, as he said, 
in forteHing the fate of other eminent men. 

Considering the eminence of both Aristobiilus 
and Arrian, we have here indeed very remark- 
able evidence to the estimation of that called the 
science of divination, in the most flourislmig ages 
of Grecian and Roman philosophy* But in the 
report, from Aristobulus, of Alexander's com- 
munication with ApoUodorus and Peithagoras, this 
moreover will deserve notice. We have there die 
testimony of those in thie habit oi conversation 
with Alexander, published when there could he no 
purpose of flattery, to the temper with which he 
fec^ived such communications. And this will 
deserve to be homer in mind by any whom^ cnvio* 
sity may lead to the stories told by antient writers, 

some 
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some even by Arrian, of which two are from sect. 
Aristobulus, imputing to him unworthy alarm and 
base resentment. 

But in estimating these tales of prognostics, so 
solemnly ancl authoritatively told, still some other, 
matters may deserve the modem reader's con- 
sideration. Both in the Roman republic, and 
afterward under the empire, the various offices of 
the priesthood, even the highest, were held by men 
holding at the same time, not only the highest 
civil, but also the highest military situations, and 
were no mean political engine in their hands. 
Aman, with both civil and military office, is said 
to have held a priesthood of considerable power 
and emohmi^Eit. Thus he would not only have 
a personal interest in tih^ subject which Cicero, 
b^re him, bad recommended to public respect, 
but would have a duty toward hi& office, while he 
held it to cmisider. But, before ArriJEm's time, 
that had occurred, whence had arisen a conffiet, 
both of opinions and of interests, which could in 
no di^ee be in Cicero's contemplation. Ahready 
the credit of the Christian religion was so ^vftnb- 
ing (to this purpose the testimony of Arriaii V Co- 
temporary, Pliny, is decisive) as to have become 
alanmng to those, from opinion or horn int^est^ 
attached to the heathen rites : and thtts, m emufe- 
tion of those plx>phecie8 6y wWeb the Christian 
faith was promoted, a desire and an interest to 
maintain and prixhote the crecfil of lieatlfen 
]^ogno8ti66 was excited. ^ 

Jbrtunately for the short hut intwestiBg portioir 
of Akxaiid^'s history to fbUow, extraordinary 

F r 4 authwity 
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CHAP, authority has been preserved ; neither confimihig 
nor confuting the various accounts of facts, re- 
ported as prognostics, but affording ground for 
estimating the value of tales transmitted of any 
effect from them ' on that extraordinary man's 
mind; 




SECTION IV. 

Sacrificial Feast for the Armament : Alexander's Ibiess and 

Death. > 

Extreme in bearing fatigue when business 
required bodily exertion, careless of bodily exer- 
cise when the mind could be employed ; extreme 
also occasipnally in watching and fasting, and oc- 
casionally indulging his power of sensual injoy- 
ment; regardless always equally of the winter 
atmosphere of snowy naountains and of the sum- 
mer heat of plains imder a tropical sun, . such was 
the excellence of Alexander's constitution, that, 
except what he had brought up(Hi himself, at Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, by bathing, when violently heated, 
in a river singularly chilling, it does not appear 
that he had ever suffered sickness. The transition 
from the summer heat of Gadrosia and Persia to 
^he keen winter air of the Cossee mountains, and 
thence again to assiduous employment among the 
marshes of the Babylonian plain, under a burning 
sun by day and among rank vapors by night, 
would put the strongest constitution to severe 
trial. This however he. had borne, apparently 
uninjured ; ai^d, after a following winter, had ha- 
zarded, in the returned heat of summer, again to 

employ 
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wnploy himself assiduously, careless, it appears, sect. 
of weather, in an open boat among the marshes. e_J_^ 

Arrian marks it to have been shortly after his '^"'J' Jl 
second return to Babylon, from this variously ^J"^-^' 
hazai^dous business, that, preparation for his long 
projected expedition to the southward being com* 
pleted, he resolved to proceed upon it ; trusting 
that, with arrangements made, he might commit 
the administration at home to those whom he had 
appointed to the several departments and pro- 
vinces, while he should be absent for uncertaip 
time in uncertain distance. In his usual way then 
of cultivating popularity among all ranks in his 
service, previously to departure he gave a magni- 
ficent sacrifice, affording a feast for the combined 
fleet and army, in which he shared at a table pro- 
vided for himself and his more select companions. 

After the death of Hephaestion, the person 
with whom he most communicated as a confi- 
dential friend and grateful companion was Medius 
of Larissa in Thessaly ; probably of that race of -^- ^- 7- 
Thessalian nobles who claimed kindred with the Ch.34.s.a. 
Macedonian royal family, as of the blood of ° 
Hercules, and to whom the reigning branch was 
largely indebted for the possession of the throne. 
According to report, which Plutarch has followed, 
and which Arrian appears to have reckoned trust- 
worthy, Alexander was retiring from his magnifi- 
cent sacrificial entertainment with the purpose of 
going to rest, when Medius requested him to join 
a company at supper. 

Mid-day being in the hot climates, for those of 
easy circumstances, the season of repose, when, 

with 
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CHAJP. with the light of the sun, the heated air ajsa, for 
domestic comfort, even in the South of Europe, is 
commonly excluded from ^1 apartments, niglrt i» 
the season rationally chosen for social injoyment ; 
and sitting late, in itself, no indication of debauch^ 
Night of course was the preferable season for that 
conversation in which, as on the best authority w« 
are ajssured, Alexander delighted^ and in c^pOTtu-^ 
nities of leisure indulged ; sometimes it appears 
drinking to excess, but according to fiir .tl^ moot 
trustworthy testimony, that of Ari3tolmlus, re^ 
ported by Arrian, and confirmed by every account 
of what was accomplished by Alexander, generally 
without excess, and rather abstemiously. 

The interesting sequel is given by both Am^ 
and Plutarch, from the royal daybook fonn^ly 
mentioned ; said to have been compiled under the 
direction of that very emin^t man, Eumenes, the 
king's principal secretary. Their repcHrts difleri 
but so only that Plutarch, confirming mudi, mv%^ 
Mdates nothing of what is stated by the otb&ThM 
more careful writer *\ 

Accor^yiiig 

^ These reports are noticed by Yincent, in his cdmm^tary 
OD Nearchus, p. 594, thus: ' the extract preierY;9d both^ 
' Plutarch and Arrian, does not materially differ in the ac- 
^ counts of the two reporters, except that Arrian' has preserved 
' more notices of the fleets' Sainte Ctcxk describes the samf 
eictracts somewhat differently, ^ un fragment, conserv:^ par 
* Arrien, extrait avec pen de fidelity par Phitarque.* Ibcam. 
dite hist. d'Alex. p. 157. It seems evident to me^tatBeltiiiiar 
writer has proposed a rigidly exact copy, but that each has 
extracted what he reckoned for his purpose, using often the 
original words (as Plutarch has professed for biiiisetf toiot^ 
done) but abridging and co^mectine with their Qwn ^tumsee 
as they saw convenient. Tlie publication, intiUed the royal 
ieify transjMtienf, fa dagAodc^ being adry register of he^ 
' ♦ and 
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According to both accounts Alexander, after 
^ feast given to the whole army, joined a select 
company at supper with Medius. Bathing before 
the meal, we find, was common among the Greeks 
in Homer's time. In the hot climate of Babylo- 
nia it appears to have been the common practice 
on rising and going to rest Alexander, accord- 
ing to Arrian's report from the daybook, bathed 
on rising from supper, and then retired, already, 
according to Plutarch, who apparently has meant 
to speak of the same day, feeling fever. The next 
day was passed in conversing, drinking and playing 
at dice with Medius, nobody being admitted on 
business; a course utterly adverse to what the 
sequel decisively marks to have then strongly in- 
gaged Alexander's mind. Thus it appears hi^y 
probable that, as Plutarch's account indicates a 
disabling ilness was akeady felt ; yet such only 
as to leave the hope ready that, with one day's 
quiet, power for the usual exertion of mind and 
body might return- Late at night he bathed; ate 
a little ; and, the fever then running high, retired 
to rest in Medius's house. Most extravagant 
stories were, perhaps not till IcHig aftear, circjulsrted 
of his drinking on this occasion ; some refuted by 

their 

ttnd not a work proposed for general amusement, is unlikely, 
as it has been formerly observed ia the text, to have been in 
many antient libraries. The two extracts from it, trans- 
mitted by two antient writers of the eminence of Plutarch and 
Arrian, however differing, together furnish authority more than 
commonly satisfactory for such matter in antient histcwry. They 
are indeed' documents altogether so singular among the reRci 
of antiquity, and of so> interesting a kind, that I have been 
induced to qfifer transtations of them side by side at the end 
of this chapter, to enable the cnriousriieader the more readily 
to form his own jvii^m^nt of the me here made of them. 
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CHAP, their very extravagance, all made doubtful by their 
varieties, and all virtually contradicted by the 
daybook *^ 

An eminent modem physician has reckoned, from 
the circumstances most authoritatively reported, 
that the disorder ^a& what, in modern medical 
phrase, is termed an irregular semitertian fever ; 
precisely the kind of disorder which, not excessive 
drinking, but incautious and unlimited exposure 
to alternate heat, cold and damp, with great 
exertion of the body, and intense application of 
the mind, also in alternacy, would be likely to 
produce. 

On the third morning, impatient of idleness, 
tho so oppressed by ilness as to be unable to rise, 
the king was carried on a couch to the sacrifice, 
which the law prescribed for every day. This, a 
thanksgiving to the gods for the meal, seems to 
have been little if anything other than a more cere- 
monious manner of what was practised by our 
fathers, and perhaps ill neglected among ourselves, 
in our phrase, saying grace. Lying then on his 
couch, he received his principal officers, and gave 
orders for the proposed expedition ; so trusting 
yet that his indisposition would be transitory, that 
he named the fourth day forward for the army to 

' move 

^ I hardly know whether fitter refutation of those extra- 
va^nces could be than is virtually involved in the hyperbole 
of our dithyrambic poet, who may indeed seem to have pro- 
posed exposition of their absurdity, rather summing up than 
exceeding them, in saying, 

' Alexander hated thinking, 

* Drank around the council-board, 

V And subdi^ the world by drinking 
^ More than by his conquering sword/ 
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move, and, for tbe fleet, in which he proposed &ect. 
himself to imbark,-the fifth. Both accounts indi- 
cate a remission of the disorder on this day. After 
dispatching business, he could attend to the amuse- 
ment of hearing Nearchus, and others who had 
made the voyage with him, relate the circumstances 
of the Iiidian ocean and its shores. In the even- 
ing, probably for fresher air than that of the palace 
in the city, carried still on a couch, or in a palan- 
keen, he crossed the river "to a paradise, a pleasure- 
ground appendant to a smaller palace, where, 
having bathed as usual, he rested for the night. 

On the fourth day, whether feeling fatigue from 
the former day s exertion, or compelled by increased 
fever, or refraining with the hope of acquiring 
better power from quiet, he admitted only Medius 
to his conversation. The principal officers were 
directed to attend next morning. In the evening 
he ate a little, but throughout the following night 
the fever was high. 

On the morning of the fifth day there seems to 
have been such a remission as to incourage him, 
who scarcely ever before had known ilness, to hope 
that his disorder was wearing off; for after having 
bathed, and attended the usual ceremony of sacri- 
fice, he gave orders to the principal officers for the 
armament to move on the third following day. 

On the sixth day, after bathing, and the never- 
failing ceremopy of sacrifice, the fever became 
again high. Nevertheless he would see the princi- 
pal officers, and gave farther orders for the expe- 
dition ; but in the evening his disorder was evidently 
increased. ' ' » 

^♦' On 
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CHAP. On the seventh day, perhaps again for coqler 
air, be was carried to a boiMing described as that 
where was the great swimming-bath. There the 
ceremony of morning sacrifice was performed in 
his presence ; and, tho very ill, he yet would see 
the principal officers, and gave some orders con- 
cerning the expedition. 

On the eighth day, tho so reduced that with 
difiiculty he attended the sacred ceremony, he 
would neverthel^s see the principal officers, and 
gave scHne orders, showing himself still intent 
on the expedition. 

On the ninth day, in extreme ilness, he would 
yet attend the accustomed ceremony of sacrifice. 
Thus, and indeed throughout the extracts fixmi 
the daybook, is marked what Arrian has attributed 
to Alexander, his careful attention to the ceie- 
(inonies of religion prescribed by the customs of his 
fore^thers, in which he concurred with almost 
every eminent man known by antient liistory ; but 
in BO psut 6f them is found any wairant for. the 
«mmanly and disgracefol superstitious fears attri^ 
butedtohim by Plutarch, not then wiitmg from 
the daybook, which are contradicted by. the whole 
tenor ofhis previous conduct, as reported, in con- 
currence with afl other historkns, by Phitaroh 
hunself ^. His mind remained intent upon the 

expedition 

'^ Plutarch's excuse for himself, stated in the begiimiiig 
Df his Life of Alexander, has peihapB escaped, the obaenra- 
tions of some, and rarely obtained due consideration from 
others, who have quoted his authority for historical matters. 
^WritMig,' ashe'says, ^ not 'histories but lives,' tho bt-h» 
not directly claimed, yet he seems often to have reckoned 
upon the poet's priy^kge of knowing what only the inuse 
coddtell. 
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tepeditiom The officers were ready, as usual; s'ect. 
and, tho he was in no condition to receive them, 
all were directed to wsdt ; the g^ierals within the 
great hall, the chiliarcs and pentacosiarcs without. 
In the course of the day it appears to have become 
evident that he was near extremity, and, in those 
circumstances, it was tfiou^t proper that he should 
be carried back from the paradise to the palace. 
There the principal officers had access to him ; 
but, tho he showed that he knew them, he was 
unable to speak. 

During tfiat night and throughout the next day, 
tJie 'fever continued violent Great uneasiness 
pervaded ^ the lower raidcs of the army. Who 
was to command, and what was to become ^ 
liiem, in the event of the king^ death, none co^ 
tell. Sus(Hcion ran that he was already dead, 
and that the principal officers, with views of their 
own, concealed the catastrophe. Consistendy 
then with what the Macedonians, ^ven on military 
service, esteemed thdr right, they would have as- 
surance on the fa^hly interesting subject, and 
nothing under ocular evidence' would satisfy them. 
Their importunity at length proceeding to threats 
of -violence, shoidd their just desire be longer de- 
nied, it was deemed expedient, or even necessaiy, 
to admit a number withcmt arms, in civil dress, to 
pass regularly, in sin^.file, throu^the chamber 
where the king lay. He showed himself yet sen- 
ile, tateii^ his head a little, holding out his hand, 
acnd marking intdl^ence by his eyes, but remam- 
iBig speechless. 

In the severe disorder, wfai^h he had brou^t on 

hitnaelf 
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CHAP, himself by bathing at Tarsus, he was attended 
^^' by a physician ; his confidence in whom has 
become matter of celebrity. Hephaestion also, in 
the ilness which ended his life, we have seen, was 
attended by a physician. Hence it appears the 
more extraordinary that, among so many particu- 
larities of Alexander's last ilness, in no account is 
an attending physician mentioned. Yet an omis- 
sion of what the ordinary practice of the age in 
common decency would have required, had it been 
real, hardly would have escaped the notice of all 
extant authors. Probably it may have be^, in 
failure of remaining hope from medical skill, to 
pacify the army, and protect physicians, together 
witli all other attendants, against vulgar resent- 
ment, that a measure was resorted to altogether 
of extraordinary aspect, tho perhaps not without 
some near parallels among modern nations . Seven 
men, in the highest military offices. Python, Attains, 
Demophoon, Peucestas, Cleomenes, Menidas, and 
Seleucus, passed a night in the temple of Serapis, 
to solicit relief for their suffering soverein, and 
especially to seek information w^hether it might be 
advantageous for him to be lodged in the temple^ 
and there himself solicit succour from the god. 
The existence of a temple of the Egyptian god in 
the metropolis of the Ghaldee religion, seems to. 
mark its origin from Alexander's great purpose of 
bringing his subjects of all religions to friendly 
union. The preference of it for the solemn occa- 
sion, so interesting all of Grecian race, appears 
rather extraordinary. Possibly however ainong 

the Gr^fcs, whose^ lively fancy ^as commonly 

ready 



iv; 



l^ddy to adopt additions to their religious feith^ Sfi/fT: 
some partiality for this new deity may have ^pre- 
vailed, or, possibly the men in power miy have 
reckoned upon it as the most manageable of 
auguries within reddy reach, or under direction of 
priests the most friendly to them. . The eMinignt 
persons appointed to consult it, however, reported,' 
that a voice, issuing from the divinity, declarled 
that it would be better for the king not to be 
brought to the temple, but to remain where h^ 
was. Shortly after, on the eleventh day of hi^ 
ilness, Alexander expired, * as if,* Arriaa ha^ 
added, * that were best for him.' 
' * Alexander died in the hundred and fourteen tK 
^ Olympiad ; and in the archonship of Hegesias 
"^ at Athens. He lived, as Aristpbulus say$, thirty- 
* two years and eight months, and reigned twelve 
' years and eight months.' Thus imperfectly Ar- 
rian has indicated the time of an event the most 
extensively and deeply interesting to the civilized 
world, of perhaps any recorded in profane history ) 
antient chrondogy apparently failing to furnish 
means for more exactness. By tfiis accoui^t, how- 
ever, compared with, that of Diodorus, it appears 
marked not altogether unsatisfactorily, the ordinsuy 
deficiency of ancient chronology considered, that 
the catastrophe occurred about Midsummer of 
^the thtee hundred and twenty-third year before 
Christ *^ . " 

Arrian, whose disposition to careful examina- 
tion; tod whose desire of impartial judgement wifl 
'^e mo^t striking to thbs6 most versed among, ihh 

antient 

^ A note on this safe[|ect wiU be found in tbd Appendix. ^ 
^ ^ VOL. X. G G ^ 
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antient historians, hos concluded his narrative of 
the actions by declaring his opinion of the cha* 
racter of that extraordinary man thus : ^ Alexander 
wa$ in body most graceful, most actiye, most 
indefatigable ; in mind most manly, most ambi- 
tious of ^T^9 VftO&t indifferent to danger, most 
diligent ii^ dievotiop to thp deity. In sensual 
pleasures he was most temperate ; of praise for 
the ^its of the xfk\nd only insatiable : singula^ in 
reddiness to see the best to be done in the most 
Critic^ ennergencies^ and, from whot was evident, 
to conjecture concerning what reinaine)i obscure: 
in all the business of arraying, providing, and 
ruling an arttiy most able ; in incouraging the 
$cddiery, ^ng them widji hope, and, by djemon- 
stration of his own fearlessness, dispelling the 
fears of otfaeiis, excellent ; iii doubtful enterprjze 
most daring ; in anticipating even the enemy's 
suspicion of his purposes most skilful ; in his 
own in^age^ients most faithful; in avoidi^ to 
be deodyed by.pthers nK)st acute : of expense 
upon Ins own {Measures most spaiipg ; in l^tow- 
ing upon others perhaps profuse. 
^ If then, through vehem^ice of teippi^, ^d 
in highly provoked anger, he becaipe criminal, 
or if, tibrOugh ipfiaited pride, he gave top much 
into barbarian fiBuihions, I think candor will find 
Isf ge extenuation for him ; bis youth, fnd his 
uninterrupted course of the most extraordinary 
g^t fortune, being )e(H:k9idered, tog^^ with 
the flattery with which king3, to their great 
injury, are constantly besiet^ ,0n the other 
hand, the severity of his repentance for his faults 
I reckpn his great, and, among what is recoided 
8 of 
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of kings, his singular merit. Even his . claim sect. 
to divine origin I cannot esteem a blamable 
extravagance; his object having been to gain 
that veneration from those he had conquered, 
which might contribute to the stability of his new 
empire; and the example of Minos, iEacus, 
Rhadamanthus, Theseus, and Ion, men acknow- 
leged by the Greeks to have been sons of gods, 
being familiar to him and all about him. His 
assumption of the Persian habit, while living 
among the Porsian^, avoiding thus to appear a 
stranger in the country over which hp reigned, 
I consider as a just policy. His long sitting at 
table, Aristobulus assures us, was not for the 
sake of wine, for he commonly drank little, but 
for conversation, and to discover who mjght 
deserve his esteem, and with such to cultivate 
friendship. 

* Let then, whoever would vilify Alexander, 
^not select, from the actions of a man, fallible as 
of mankind} only what may be blameworthy; 
but, putting together all his deeds, consider how 
comparatively insignificant, in whatever situation 
of high fortune placed, he himself has been, in- 
gaged through life in comparatively little matters^ 
and not even in those doing always well. My 
opinion therefore I will profess, that not without 
especial purpose of the Deity, such a man was 
ffven to the world, to whom none has ever yet 
been equal.' 
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^B* 



Passage in Arrians history of 
Alexander, leading to the Ex' 
tract Jrorn the Royal Daybook. 



Passage in Plutarch's life ofAlex" 
ander, leading to the Extract 
from tlie Royal DaybooL 



Some have written of Alexan- 
der, that, retiring from the feast 
given to the army and fleet, his 
purpose was to go to rest; but 
Medius, then his most favorite 
friend, solicited his company to 
supper ; urging that he would find 
a pleasant company K The Day- 
book also says as foUows ; 



After the magnificent feast 
given to Kearchus And those ap- 
pointed with him for the e^pedi^ 
tion, Alexander was retiring to 
rest, but, at the solicitation of 
Medius, joined a company at sup- 
per, and chinking there all the 
next day, he began to have a 
fev^. i^Gt that he emptied the 
cup of Hercules at a draught, noc 
that he was suddenly seized with 
a pain in the loins as if struck 
with a spear, as some have thought 
expedieit to report, sv^posing 
something superlatively tragic 
and pathetic necessary for the 
conclusion of a great drama. 
Aristobulus indeed relates that, 
being light-headed and su&ring 
greatly from thirst, he drank 
wine, and so promoted the deli- 
rium in which he died on the thir- 
tieth day of the month Daisius* 
But in the Daybook it'iS' written 
of the ilness thus : 

Arrian*s 

to 

Desirous as I have always been to avoid verbal criticism, yet the choice of 

modem historians and translators, and commentators, very generally to infer 

from these phrases something very disgraceful to Alexander, makes me reckon it 

right to observe that I apprehend ue words »vfMs and w^^«' do not always, 

among 
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Amm*s Extract from the Daybook^ Plutarch^s Extract from the De^book. 

First day :—^ First Day : — * 

That he drank in festive -On the eighteenth day of the 
company with Medius, on rising month Daisius he slept in the 
|[>athed, and then went to rest ; bathing-hall, because he had a 

fever. 

ArrimCt 

among the Greek writers, imply anything disgraceful, or even at all indecorous. 
So much the lexicographer's quotation from Euripides, I think, sufficiently proves. 
Toy xaxx/nxov lA/rrk ^*Si9 inaofAortv. Here. fiir. l8o. And I am not aware of any 
reason for supposing the historian to have proposed those words in a sense kt 
all differing irom tliat, dearly no way dishonorable, intended by the' poet. 
Nevertheless, whether those, or almost any other words, may, in common 
acceptation, have acquired shades of difference in Alexander's age, and whether 
others in Arriari's, and whether, throughout the divided portions of die Greek 
j[ieople,they were precisely of the same import in any age, I will leave for 
more diligent investigators of such matters to say. 

Xet I cannot pass unnoticed the learned commentator Gronbvius's remailc 
on this passage: * Nee coramentarii regii,' he says, ' debuerunt omittere quod 
annotarunt ^, nempe jtvCuScatU. Hoc enim fuit alterum lutum in quo h^sit 
Alexander praeter t3 wtwir.' 

A Dutch doctor of the ei^teenth century, in a university near the mouth 
lof the Rhine, thus undertakes to say what Alexander's secretary ought to have 
reported Alexander to have done more than two thousand years before, in 
pnvate company, at Babylon. And on this occasion his inadvertency has 
nearly equalled his malice and his arrogance : for if he had taken the trouble 
to look into Plutarch*s life of Alexander, he would have found there the day« 
book quoted for that very matter which he has so arrogantly blamed the daybook 
for omitting, nempe juAturarra, Why Arrian has mentioned, as from the day^ 
book, the whta, oimtting the xvCfveravV and Plutarch has noticed the latter, omit- 
ting to claim the audiority of the daybook for what he had previously said of 
the former, are questions I apprehend to be but on doubtful conjecture 
answered. The graver question perhaps would be, why, in such a register 
as the daybook seems to have bc^n, either was noticed. The simplicity of 
what follows in both the extracts from that register may however warrant the 
compiler against die imputation of any malignant purpose. The probability 
then may seem, that the king being disabled by ilness, so diat no one was 
admitted to him on business, these trifling matters alone occurred, and, if 
really in the daybook, were, for their no%'telty, and to account for the failure of 
mere, entered there. 

* Arrian, in his extract from the daybook has marked time only bv the daily 
transactions. Plutarch has named the mondi and the days of the month, 
passing however unnodeed two days of the ilness, the twenty-third and the 
twenty-eighth of the month. Plutarch mentions fever in the first day's report, 
Arrian not till the second. Whether both meant to begin with the same day 
therefore may be questioned. * 

Of the various calendars of th.e Grecian states the Attic is that of which 
most, and yet very imperfect, information remains. The very learned and 
diligent Vincent, afler laborious comparison of different opinions of forraei 
learned and diligent inquirers, has been utterly unable to satisfy himself, with 
Yfhsf. Attic month the Macedonian Daisius corresponded, or most neariy cor- 
responded. Considering then the varieties and perplexities of the Grecian 
calendars; it may be no severe imputation upon Plutarch to suppose that eveii 

G o 3 he 
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■Arriaa'i Eitratt from lU Daybook. Pbdarth't ExU'od/rom the Da^bdiA. 

Second Day :— Second Day ;— 

dext day ste again vith Me- ' On the nineteeoth, after batb- 

£uB, and again sat drinkiDg till ing, he returned to the bedroom- 

kUe at night, then bathed, after apartment, and, during the d^, 

which he ate a little, and slept played at dice with Medius. Late 

there because he had already a in the evening he bathed; then, 

fever. ftom the supper, he made the ac> 

cuBtamed offering to the godi, 

and ate ', but had fever through 

the night. 

Third Day;— Third Day:— 

Next morning, being carried on On the twentieth, having bathed, 

a couch to the sacrifice, he per- he again performed the customary 

formed the ceremony required by duties of the sacrifice, and passed 

the law for every day ; and the the day lying in the bathinghall ; 

sacrifice being offered*, he con- amusing himself with hearing 

tinned Nearchus 

be WHS UDBble to state th« day of either an Attic or a Bceotjan month corres- 
ponding with the eighteenth of the Macedonian Daiaius, and therefore gave onlv 
the Macedonian name. The circumstaoceK of Alexander's hisloiy seem to bfibrd 
the beat ground reuiaining for conjecture of iu pUce in tlie modeni Eutc^ieaB 
calendar, but no farther than at it ie indicated to nave bieo near uiidsuniinM'. 

> Tk Iifi TcTc doit Midilt, iftfoyir, hk niSit nriififn. PluU v. Alex. The pro- 
tended translation of this passage, under the names of Cruteiius and Xylander, 
runt thust ' Sactis operatus, dbum sumpsit avidius. Hiuc nocte, febre 
tentatu* est.' 

Vincent, in his commentary on Nearohus (p. 5(6, n. 8o,) has noticed the 
faliehood of this translalioD, but with mind apparently divided hetween a just 
care for the assailed character of Alexander, and respect, &r more than due, 
for the teamed aisulants; who, by the insertita of ttfe utterly unautboiized 
-words aoidkn and Hinc, have been guilt; of nothing less than a most impudent 
and malicious forger;. Tho occasion W occurred to notice emulalioD of such 
democradc (irtue in the translator of Anian, and also in the learned and acute 
commentator, yet I think neither has wiywhere equalled this instance of it in 
the learned translators of Plutarch. 

Por eiplaBation of this, which both translator and cc 
we look in vain even to the learned archbishop Pottei 
the reliraon of Greece. Xesoption however has affoi 
jndie snth boci of bis narmtive of the expedition 
filUl section of the twenty-third chapter of tnia histoi 
there found with what is here mentioned bj Aniai 
sacrifice was a ceremony of thanksgiving to the deit; 
to that rel^ous and moral ceremony of our forefatii 
to the advantage of morality as religion, grown rathe 
call Saying Grace, and differing only by aeiaeUule odi 
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tinued lying in the great hall till 
evening. Doting the day he gave 
orders to the commanders for the 
march of the army and the outset 
of the fleet, appointing the fourth 
day forward for the former, and 
the fifth for the latter, in which 
he proposed himself to imbark. 
He was then carried on a couch 
to the river, which he crossed in a 
boat to a paradise, where again 
he bathed and rested the night. 

Fourth Day : — 

On the following day he bathed 
and sacrificed, as the law required, 
and then going to the bedchamber- 
apartment ' he lay there convers- 
ing with Medius. The generals 
were ordered to attend next 
morning. In the evening he took 
a light supper, and, being carried 
to his bedchamber ', had fever 
through the night. 

Fifth Day :— 

On the morrow again, having 
bathed and sacrificed, (break- 
fasted) he admitted Nearchus and 
other principal officers to audi- 
ence, and gave orders for the ex- 
pedition, naming the third day 
after for moving. 



Nearchus, and those who made 
the voyage with him, relate the 
circumstances of the ocean and 
its shores. 



Fourth Day ;•— * 

Passii^ the twenty-first in the 
same manner, the fever increased, 
and he had a very bad night. 



Fifth Day ;— 

On the twenty-second, the fever 
being vident he was carried to the 
great swimming bath, and lying 
by it, he conversed with the gene- 
rals about persons fit to be ap- 
pointed to some vacant commands. 

Sixth 



appear hardly to have differed from what are repeatedly described by Homer, 
especially in the beginning of the third book of the Odyssee ; but I know not 
that they are mentioned as' of daily practice at ordinary meals anywhere but in 
extracts from the royal daybook. 

s 'Etc 1^ HAfA&fM i(nxd^7a.-~icefiMrdly7a H Itc 1^ MifAc^. It seems by these 
differing expressions implied, tHat in a remission 6f the <£sorder, he could walk 
fiocd the sacrificial breakfast to his chamber in the morning, but that, its violence 
rttonung, it became nectesary or expedient that he should be canded 6*01(1 the 
#reningmeal. 

G G 4 
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Sixth J)fiy : — 

Next day, after bathing, he 
performed ag£un the prescribed 
ceremony qf sacrifice.; and the 
meal, thus sanctified, being set, 
tho there was no intermission of . 
the disorder, he would see the 
generals, and gave orders for the 
expedition, requiring all to be 
reddy. In the evening he bathed 
again and was aflerward extreme* 
lyill. 

Seventh' Day t--^ 

" Next morning he was carried 
.back to the house where was the 
great syirimming-bath, (apparently 
within the paradise) and there the 
customary ceremony of sacrifice 
was performed. Tho very ill he 
would see the principal generals, 
an4 gave some orders about the 
expedition. 

Eighth Day: — 

On the next day he ill bor^ to 
be carried to the sacrifice, and go 
through the ceremony, and yet 
would give orders to the generals 
about the expedition. 



Ninth Day: — 

On the following day, thb very 
in, he nevertheless attended the 
sacrifice, but ordered the generals 
to wait in the hdlj the chiliarcs 
and pentacosSarcs mthout. The 
disorder becosimg extreme, he 

was 



Sixth Day:-^-^ 
Account omitted. 



Seventh Day t-^ 

On the twenty-fourth, tho the 
fever was violent, yet supported 
at the ceremony, he sacri^ced. 
The generals were directed to 
wdt in the hall, the chih'iurcs and 
pentacosiarcs to pass the night 
without. 



Eighth Day :-^ 

Oft the twenty-fifth, being car- 
ried back to the palace, he slept a 
little^ but there was no remission 
of the fever, so , that when the 
generals came to. attend him he 

was speechless. 

■• ■•' •- * ' - ■ ■ ' -I 

Ninth Day:-^ 

On the twenty-irixth be ifZ&vBL 
the same state. The Macedom'ans, 
supposing him alrpuly dead, cla- 
mored at'tlie gate, and direatened 
the Royal Companions till they 
were admitted^ aod^ in civil dress, 

without 
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was carried from the paradise to 
the palace. There the generals had 
access to him ; and he knew them, 
but said nothing, ' being speech- 
less. That night the fever was 
violent and 



. Tenth Day :— 

cobtinued so the next and fol- 
lowing night. So it is written in 
the Daybook. Moreover it is 
there said, that the soldiers were 
eager for admission: some anxious 
once more to see their king liv- 
ing; others, uneasy because it 
was rumored that he was already 
dead, and suspicion went that the 
lords of the body-guard desired to 
conceal the event; but, as I con- 
jecture,' the greater part through 
grief for the apprehended loss of 
their king, and anxiety for his 
safety. However their violence 
was such that they obtamed their 
purpose. As then they passed 
him in just order, tho he was 
speechless, yet it is said he held 
out his hand to them, with diffi- 
culty raising his head a little, but 
with his eyes showing intelligence 
still remaining. 

Days unascertained: — 

The Royal Daybook also says, 
that Python, Attahis, Demophoon, 
Peucestas, Clecmienes, Mem'das, 
and Seleucus passed the night in 

the 



without arms, they passed his bed 
one by one. 

. On the same day. Python and 
Seleucas, being commissioned to 
go to the Serapeion, consulted the 
god, whether he should be carried 
thither ; but the god directed that 
he should remain where he was. 

Tenth Dayi'^ 
Accomit omitted. 



Eleventh 



i 
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the temple of Serapis, to obta&i 
information from the gOd whether 
it were advantageous and best for 
Alexander to be carried to the 
temple, and himself solicit his ctire 
from the god ; and that a voice 
came from the god, forl)idding to 
cany him to the temple, and 
declaring that he would better 
remain where he wks. iSo, accord- 
ing to the Daybook, the King's 
companions reported; and, not 
long after, Alexander died ; as if 
that were best for him. Nor do 
the accounts of either Ptolemy or 
Aristobulus considerably differ 
from this. 



Ekventh Day:^ 

. On the twenty-eighth^ toward 
evening, he ex]rired. 

These things, mostly word for 
word, are so written in the Day- 
book. 
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TO 

THE TEN VOLUMES. 

■ I I ' ' ' = 

TAe small Numerals, — i. ii. iiu iv. v. vL vii.viii. ix. x. — rtftr 
to the Volumes ; and the Figures to the paging. 

A. 

JBDERA ii. 28. 117 

-^ Acamemia - - - i. i3.-^iii. 108. 155. 22a. 223. 

230^231; and vi.64, 65. 

Achaia - - i. 14, 15* 199' 288.— vi. 268, 269. 271. 273. 

Achilles i. 44. 87. 

Acorn --------------i. 9, note. 

Acrisius -------- ---i. 35. 219. 245, 

Admetu^ king of the Molossians - - - - - ii. 352, 353. 

Adoration, ceremony of - - - - - - x. 114 to i 16. 

JEgevs king of Athens .------- i. 56, 57^ 

Mgina - - ii, 57- 79- 85. 157- 173- 187-201. 386. 395. 

iii. 101. — iv. 261. 382; and vi. 81. 

Mneas general of Arcadia ------ vi. 285, 286. 

Mlian ----.---.--- ix. 25, note. 

^o/ic division of the Greek nation - - - • - i. i98» 
Malic migration i---------.- i. 372. 

Molis or Molia -------- i. 373. — v. 337, 

JEschines the orator - - vi. 278. — viii. 115, 116. 117. 120. 

122. 172. 281. 294, 295, 296, 297. 375» 376» 377» 378.. 

.379,— Lx. 144. i57--^x- 388. 393. and - - . 394. 
.Mschylm - - - ii. 23» note. 3O9 note. 32, note. 185, 186. 

l88;-r-and •-----.---- iii. 7. 

JEsculiqnus .-.-------*. ijp, 314, 

JEtolia -•-•------ 1*13. 49, — iii. 215. 

Africa --**---- ---•!. 378. — ii. 255. 

Agamemnon • - - - i. 4I9 424 85* 90.— >ix. 17, note. 
.Agatkarchidas Corinthian •.-•-*.. iii. 144, 
.Agesilaua king of Lacedaomon - - v. 363. 368. 372 to 384. 

386 to 388. 392. 399 to 408.— .vi^ 3, 4, 5. 8, 9. 1 7 to 22. 

50 to 60. 64 to 66. 93, 94. 98. 117. 129 to 133. 146 to 

149- 156, 157* 159* 1^2. 165. 221 to 223. 230, 231. 

«37- 3«^* S<>7- 345, 34^- 353- 3^3f 3% 3^5- and 
372 to 377 ;— and - ix. 84j(, 350. 

Agesipolis 
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Agesipolis king of Lacedaemon - - - vi. 67 to 69. 103« 
125, 126. 133, and --•- 13^ 

Agis - - iii. 232.— iv. 170, 171, 172. 174, 175. 179. 181. 
206, 207. 237, 238. 293 to 295, 383, 384. 390, 391.— 
V. 357 t;<> 360. 362.— ix. 321.349. — x. 11, and - - 12. 

Agnon -.-----.--- iii. 18. 118. 303. 

Agora --,--------. --i, 125. 

Agrians --•-.--.---.r.ix, 126. 

Agriculture ---.-.---i, 153. — vi. 429. 

Agrigenium - - - - ii. 259. 265. 268.— «vli. 31 1049. 

Aigiopelago or Archipelago --.--- i. 168, note, 

AkeHneSj river of - - - - - - - - x. 183 to 185. 

, Alcander ---------- ---i. 302. 

Alcusus ------------- i. 443, 

Alcibiades son of Cleinias - - - iii.. 366 to 378. 383. — 
iv. 27 to 31. 33 to 37, 42 to 44. 55, 56, 57. 59, 60. 
63* 64-- 75 to 79. 179. 184,' 185, 186, 187 to 189. 
.206 to 213. 221. 247 to 250. 255 to 257. 28ii, 283 to 
286. 299, 300, 301 to 312. 318 to 327. 341. 353. 373. 
— and ---------- V. 79 to 8i.- 

^/ci6iade« the younger-- --------- v, 89. 

Akidas - - - - - - - - - iii. 173. 175, 176. 203. 205. 

Alcftueon -.------ - - i. 388. 

Akmcemidi - ---- - -^ i. 440. 448. 450, 451. 

Alcon -i-^------------ix. 26. 

.^/ex«»i/er king of Macedonia^ son^ofPerdiccas - - ii, 207, 
208; and - --- - - - --- - - 227. 

Alexander^ son of Amyntas king of Macedonia - - vii. 326 

to- .'""• 3^^- 

^/ejranrfcr, tyrant of Pherae - - - - vi. 256. 313.390. 

Alexander^ son of Aeropus - - - • - - - ix. 104. 

Alexander y son of Philip, and afterwards the Great viii. 67. 
ix. 51. 9410 112* 117 to 163. 198 to 253- 258 10273. 
.278 to 282. 287 to 290, 291 to 296. 298 to 315. 343 
to 434.— and. - --- X. pamm. 

" Alexander*^ Fortune," a treatise by Plutarch - - ix. 304 
.to-.--. ----306 

4^/ej:ancfrf a, Egyptian, founded .- - - - i^« 377> 378. 

Alexandria, Paropamisan, founded ----- x. 59. 

Amalfi • ----------- vi. 392, note. 

Amazont »p--------*--»x. 400. 

Amiafitus - - - - -^t- - - - - - -ix.25« 

.^mmofi, land of »------- ix.38ito387. 

Amomphoretui --*------ ii. 230, 231. 

Amorges --.---------.•iv. 176. 

Amphictyon -,---•---.-- i. 218. 245. 

AnffhictyorUf council of - - i. 216 to 223.-f-viii. a, 3 to 6. 
10 to 12. 17, 18. 26 to 30, 31. 39. 26610270.385 
to yt ...r • — •'. -- •-# — - -. ^ . • - . • - - 397* 

AmphUochitm 
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Amphilothian ArgX)$ --------- -iii. 139.- 

Amphimnestui - - -- - -- - * - -ix. 25^ 

Amphipolis - - iii. 302. 305. 333.— vii. 375, 376. 380. 386* 

to 389. 395, 396-— viii. 293;^and - - ix. 117. 

Amphisia .---*- viii. 386, 387; 389, 390. 393. 

Amyntas kiug Of Macedonia - - iir 39.-1711.-315 to 321. 

325.— ix. 103, 104.— and - - - - - - x. 39- 

^nabasis, aOtheutitity of - - -* - - - - --v. 329. 

Anacreon ----------*-- i. 445. 

Anaxarchus -------- x. 113 to 120. 123. 

Anaxibius v. 277. — vi. 79, 80. 

Anckialus - - - - - - - - - - - - - ix. 311, 

Andocides ---------- v. 107. 124. 129. 

Andrians ------------- ix. 6. 

Androctes kiug of Messenia' - - - - - - - i. 332. 

Androcles Athenian --------- iv. 228. 

Anglo'Saxon ---------- i. 238, note. 

-^m;?ptti, Syracusan commander -• -. - * vi, 180, i8ii 
Anolympiad^ ..«.-----. j. 291, note. 

Antalcidas - - -' -" - vi. 49, 50. 88, 89, 90. — ix. 6. 10. 
.^w^ibcAii* king of MeSsenia ' ----- i- 332*333.. 

Antiochui^ Athenian commander - - - - iv. 320, 32 li 

Antipater - -" ix. 201.— x. 11,12.379,380. 383. 387^ 
Antiphon - - -. - iv. 232. 258, 259, 261.269.— v. 51. 
-^orno*, siege of - w ----- - - x. 153 to 156. 

Apeliotes -----•. -----H. 143, note. 

Apis - - - - - ------ - - - - i. 3a. 

Apollo ------- -^ - - - - - -- i. 210; 

Apoilocrates - - -------- vii. 226. 232. 

ApoUodorus ---------- x. 437, 438, 

Apollonia - - - - - - - - - - - > - i, 285* 

Arabees -------- x; 286. 

-^rWa, battle of -------- ix. 408 to 419. 

Arcadia - i. 14. 291.— iii. 352. 389. — vir 227. 230. 245. 
250, 251, 252, 253. 29«. 308, 309. JJ15 to 324, 325. 
329. 335-353- 36i> 362.-^viii. 134, 135. 13a, 139 — 
and ------------- ix. 161. 

Archelaus king of Macedonia - vii. 305 to 313. — ix. 39. 57. 
Archestratus --------- iv. 325. 384, 385. 

Arckias Corinthian - - - - - - - - - - i. 382. 

Archidameia -------- ----- - i, 345^ 

Archidamus king of Lacedxmon, son of Zeuxidamus, iii. 57. 
88, 89,95, 132, 133, and ------- 211. 

Archtdamus son of AgesilBUS^ "' ' - - - vi. 255.377. 
Areians -----•--.------- x. 58, 

Areiopagus - - - i. 4r7. — ii. 38i.-^viii. 76 to 81 402. 
Arigaum ---------:---- x. 145. 

Argaleonii -----w---iii. 336, 337, note. 

Arginm(S - - * - - - - ----- iv. 337, 

Agondutic 
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Jgonautic - - - ^ r - - - r - - - -^ i. 45, 
Argos - - i. 15. 27. 194. 280 to 284. 357-— i"- 3^4- 384/ 

385. 388. 397. 403. 405. 407, 408, 409, 410,411, 4i«. 

416.— vi. 67 to 6g. 363. 381 to 383.— and - - ix. 27; 
Ariadne ------------- -i. 70. 

Ariaspes - - - - - " - " " * " - * ix- 173« 

Ariasps ------- ----- - x. 53, 54. 

Ariecus --------------v. 199, 

Arimasps ------------ ^•54*5S« 

Aristagoras - - - ----- ii. 49. 51 to 55. 64, 65. 

Aristander of Telipissus --------- x. 79. 

Amtarchus iv. 258. 262, 263. 268, 2619. 

Aristeidefi - - - ii. 173. 182. 188. 217. 313. 324. 327. 

333> 334> and 335. 

Arktocracy ------------- i. 275, 

Aristocrates Messenian ------. i. 346. 353. 

Aristocrates - iv. 212. 257. 259. 261. 318. 325, 342. 353. 
Ariitodemu^ Messenian ------- i'.335 to 338. 

Aristodemus Spartan ------- ii. 155. 240. 

^m^Jemuf Athenian - -.- -- - * - viii. 207.^ 

Ar%stodicu$ Oumaean --------- ii. 17. 

Aristomache ----------- vii. 111, 

Arist<menes Messenian ------- i.. 341 to 355. 

Artstopbanes conaic poet - - - i. 403, note. — v. ^46, 147.. 
AristQphcmcs son of Nicophemus ------ v. 9^. 

Aristotle - L 104.r-viii.479.— ix. 6 to 8, 33-.37>3? 7«- 
Aristotle on Government - - - - - - - _ ix. 6 to 20. 

Aristus r- vii. 86, 87. 

^rmie4, Lacedaemonian - - - - - - - - - i. 319. 

Arrhilicsus prince of Lyncestis - - - r r - iii. 298. 
Arrian - - ix. 35, 36. 82 to 84. 97. 104, note. 111, 

note. 119. 150, note. 212, note. 213, note. 220, note. 

279, note. 347, note. 366, note.N— x. 38, note. 148, note. 

201, note. 213, note. 342, note. 404, note. 412, note. 

Arsames - - r ix« 173> 174- 

Arses -------------- ix. 196. 

Artahazus satrap of Bithynia - - - ii. 193. 203. 244. 

347 — viii. 56, 57. 82. ; and - -, - - ix. 178. i8p. 

Artaphernes brother of Darius - - ii. 49. 51* 61. 64. 76. 

Artapkernes son of Artaphernes ------ ii. 87. 

Artaxerxes ----i-----ii. 337. — iv. 176. 

Arta^erxes Mnemm - - iv. 314.— v. i59*--ix. 170.174. 
Artaxerxes Ochns ---------ix. 174. 194. 

Artemisia ----------- 11. 180. 189. 

Artemisium - - - - - - - - - - . ii. 139/ *^^* 

Arundel marbles ---- ---.-„-.--!. 242. 

Asia Minor - i. 36. 77. 80. 374, 375-— ii* ijio. 15. 20. 79. 
charficter of the people of - . - - . ix.275 1927^. 

Ajsiay name of-. - - --ix. 235, note. 

Asiatic 
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Asiatic names, orthography of - - - x. 234, 235, note. 
Asiatic states, constitutions of - - - - ix. 253 to 255. 

Aspasia ------------- iij. 3. 5. 

Aspendus --.---.----ix. 28010283. 

Assakene Indians ----- x. 146 to 148. 181, 182. 

Assyria --------- i. 9. — ii. 13. x. 358. 

^i^roTkwiy of the early Greeks ------- i. lyo. 

Astyochus Lacedaemonian - - iv. 192. 249, 250, 251, 252. 
AthenagoraS -------- ---,iv^ ^9, 

Ath'enmus --- -- ix. 25 note. 

Athenodorus Athenian --------. vii. 450. 

AthenSy'i, 51 to 53. — ^The principal circumstances of Athenian 

history are indicated in the heads of chapters and 

sections. 

Athens ix. 37. 297* 

Athos ------ ii. 111. note. 

Atreus ---------i. 40. 

Attains ------------ ix. 104, note. 

Attica • - i. 13. 49 to 58. See Athens. 

^vger ix. 78, note. 

Auser, Mr. x. 392, note. 

Aulis -. i. 86. 

Autariats - - - - - - - ix. 126. 

^^^^'^'^ I, ix 359. 



B. 

Babylon - - - - ix. 420. — x. 360. 414 to 416. 429, 430. 

Babylonians i. 6.— ix. 419*. 

. Bacchiads - i. 284, 285. 

Bacchus, sacrifice to- - - - - - - . . -x. 163. 

Bacchas's expedition to India - - - - - x. 159, 160! 

Bagdas - - - - - - - - ix. 190, 191, 195 to' 197! 

Bardyhs prmce of Illyna - - - - vii. 316, 317. 340^ 

Bceotarcs ----------». _i,r. 5q^ 

Bceotia - - i. 13. 47. 363 to 366.— ii, 216.— iii. 286^ 363! 

iv. 115.— V. 395-— vi. 193. 195. 3ii.-.viii. 448 to 450. 

and - - - ix, 6g, i^^. 

Barsine married to Alexander the Great - - x. 346 347. 

^^^^ X, 234, 235.' note. 

Bazyrenes ----------. j^. ,40^ jcq^ 

Bcrfouitt, or Bedoween x. 235!. note! 

BelUrophott ---------... i, 27. 

Bessus - X. 20. 22. 24. 29. 32. 46, 47. 63 to 69. 85, 86. 88.* 

•£^/^ ix. 96. 

Blackstone -.----------- ix. 46 47. 

Body'Wardens ---------. ..i^' gi] 

Bore in the Indus x. 241, note.' 

Braminsj 
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• 

Brfliwin, orthography of - - - - - - - , x. 433, no<e. 

Bramw, burning of one -------- - x. 435 

Bramins, eminent ----*----- -x. 433 

BraminSy town 6{ ----------- x. 321 

Branchidcty temple of Apollo there - - ii. 17.— viii. 17 
Brandos - - - i". 98, 99- «40»> 241. 282, 283, 284, 285 

U96 to 311. 311 to 320. 323, 324; and 330 to 336 

Britain ^ ------ ii. 302 note 

Brifish Censtitution - • i. 277 — ^iv. 353. &c.-^ix. 52,. 53 

and - -" 55 to 57 

Bryant, Mr. ix. 384, 385, note 

Bucephaia - - - -, x- 178-204 

Bucephalus - - - . ^ - x. 177, 198 

Byzantium - - ii.327.— vii.401,402.473. — viii. 346,347 
, 379; and - - - . \. - '- - - - - ' - 380* 



Cadmeia - ----- - - - - - ix;i34, 135. 

Cadrnds - -'-"-- -"..-'-'- i. 137, 13*. 
Ctf(/mtt5 king of TJiebes --------- 1,4.?. 

Cadmus of Melitus - - - - - - - - - - i. 237. 

Calmus- '- - - - - - - * - - - x.433to43(5^. 

Calaurea i- 282, 

Calchas -------------- i, 120. 

ea/!?w* Athenian - - - - ' iii. 46, 47. 

Ca//icra/it/a« Spartan commander - - - iv. 328 to 334. 

• and 336 to - - - - - 338. 

Callippus Athenian -'---. -- - - vii. 241, 242. 
Callisthenes - - x. 1 13 to 120. 124, 125. 128, 129. 206. 

Callixenus iv. 346. 370. 

Calonne -^ ---------- ---ix. 52. 

Cation^s letter to the king of France, iv. 354, 355- 359. "ote. 

Cambyses -----'-"- ii. 24. 29. 

Campania - - - - - - - - - .' - - " ji- 293. 

Canasida ----------- x. 303, 304. 

Capua ....-.-ii. 296, 

Cardoos - - ----->• 243 note. 

Cana ------------ ix, 255, 256. 

Carmania - - - - " " ^ " • " "."„', ^" ^59- 

Carnina ---•-""""". """.^* 295\ 
Carneian UstivaX - -^ - -- - -'- - - iii. 401/ 

Carthage - - - u, 29. 25(r. 258. 266. 269. 273. 278. — 
vii. 28 to 30. 65 to 68. 11510127. 141. 153- 156. 
17410 176. 189, 190. 257, 258. 261, 262. 267, 275. 
Castor andPoliuXy fe&si in honour of - - '- x. i2o, 121. 
Cattle, sent from India to Macedonia by Alexander ' x. 144. 
Cecrop* king of Attica '- - - - - r • - - i. 5^• 
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Q^ts -..-*-------*-- ix. l<24- 

Centaurs - - i; 44, note* 

Cepkallenia ----.------- iii. 108. 

Cepfnsodotns Atheniairerator ------ vi. 246. 

Cephisodotus Athenian general - - - vii. 437. 442, 443. 
CkabriaSy vi. 84, 85. 150. 160. 167. — vii. 453. 455-— ix. 176. 

CAitreas^ •-- iv. 240. 

Ghalcida - --- ii>s203.— iii. 45- 

CkaldcBa - - - - - - ii. 13^. 

Chtsres - - vii. 453. 455, 456. 462, 463. 472.— viii. 86, 87. 

200, 201, 205, 206; - - - - 279. and ix. 176. 
Charaades hth^mn :-•----- iv. 16, 17. 
Ckaridemui of Eoboea - - - vii. 395, 396, 436 to 440.— 

ix. 159, 160: 319- 324* and - 325, 

Charifimis Athenian - - - - - - * - - - ii. 383. 

CAeifisophus --. -v. 225. 282, 283. 

Chemonese ThTSLcian - ii. 7i.^-vii.390, 391. — viii. 87, 88. 
Chios, ii. 44.--iv. 193. 224,225. 361.— vii. 401. 473. ix, 291. 
Ckvocdry ------------ i. 180, note. 

Ckranoldgt; of Grecian history *------ i. 234. 

Ckrysis iii. 325- 

Cicero ix. 9. X. 431^. 

CUida - ix. 307 to 311, 330, 331. 

Cimon - - ii. 322. 331, 336, 337. 362 to 367. 369. 372. 

37^> 377- 4<>2» 403* 4^4' 408, 4^9 ; ^ncl - - - 413. 
Cithairon ----------- --i. 13. 

Citiwn in Cyprus ---------- ii. 408. 

Cleandridas Sp&rtAn ----- ii. 419, 420.— i v. 80. 

CleHnor - - - - - . v. 216. 

Clearchus .-*.«.---—---•- v. 165, 

CkHridas iii. 33'- 355- 

Cleippidts ------- iii. 162. 

Cleisthenes son of Megacles - - - - - i. 451 to 453. 

CWsf^CTw^ tyrant of Sicybn ------- ix. 24. 

Ckitofiaiks - - - - - - - - - - - vi. 159. 160. 

Cleitm - - - - ix. 126, 127. 129^ 130. — x* 121, 122. 

Ckocritiis Athenian -------- v. 66, 67. 

Ckombrotus -- - vi. 150, 151.165. 169. 193. 195. 197, 198. 
Gleofftenes king of Sparta ^ - - i, 450. 453.-^ii. 55, 56. 

82, 83, and 84. 

Cte&mefi^ rt^ent ----*-*--- iii. 173. 
Cieett^ - - - iii. 181 to 186. 246 to 248. 250 to 254. 256. 

259; and 326 to - 335. 

Cle6pkm - - iv. 380. 385. 

CleopdmpW ----,-------- iii. 100. 

C^^tnj^ofsoldiers and seamen - - - - - v. 263, note. 

Clyterknestrd^ ..-------- --i. 91. 

^ne^mte Spartan * --*>-- -iii.. 142. 144* 146. 153, 
^'rfi» - - - -vi. 397. - - - Seafightnear - vi. 16, 17. 

Codrii^ -i*^..*..-.!. 368. ix. 18. 19. 
• Vol. X. H H Cctnus 
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Cosnus - - X. 173, 174. 19610198. 214. 

Coins - - - - - - -- - - --.- - -ii. 3. 

Colophon ------*------ iii, 177. 

Commerce of the early Greeks - - - - - - i- 157- 

Composition for military service - - - - • - vi. 112. 

Conon . - iv. 118. 3^7, 3^8. 333, 334, 341, 342. 371. 374, 

375- 378.— vi. 14 to 17. 23 to 25. 38 to 41. 49, 50, 77. 
Corcyra - - i. 285, 286.-^iii. 19 to 36. 196. 266. — vi. 173. 
Corinth - - - i. 15. 26. 284. — ii, 132. — iiL 25. 31. 36. 47. 

49- 51' 63. 78. 108. 141. 144. 264, 265. 348. 35K 

386 to 389.— iv..ii9.— vi. 7. 27. 29. 31. 33. 35. 50 to 

54. 232, 233. 247. 299 to 302. 386, 387.— vii. 87. 

250, 251, 252. 259, 260— viii. 467 to 469; and ix. 108. 
Corabus ----^-------. i. 258. 

Coronda, battle of ---.------ - vi. 19. 

Cos -------.- vi. 393. — vii. 401. '473. 

Cossees -----------.- x. 405. 

Cossays ------------- x. 49. 

Cotyora; plundered by tbe Cyreian Greeks - - v. 269. 
Co/'^s king of Thrace - - - vii. 425 to 430. 440,441. 
Crassvs --.---,------- --ix. 323, 

Craterus - - ix. 430, 431. — x. 75, 76. 140. 143. 152. 172 to 

176; and - .---. 237,238. 

Crete ----------- i. 21 to 24. 279. 

Crimesuif battle of vii. 271 to 273. 

Critics - - - - V. 44 to 48. 51. 55, 56. 58. 64 to 66. 
CroTfttf king of Lydia ----- ii. 10, 11, 12. 14, 15. 
Crotona - - - ii. 282, 283, 284, note. — vii. 162, 163. 

Crypteia -..--_ i, 318. 

Ctesias ------------- ix. 168. 

CtesiphoH -------.. X. 385. 389. 390. 

Cuma ----------- i. 379. — ii. 292. 

CunaxOy battle of - -- - -• -- - - v. 192. 

Curtius - - - - - ix. 40 to 42. 51, note. 97, 98. 417, 418, 

note. 326, note. 347, note. 417, note. -*x. 201, note. 

378, note ; and -------- 404. note. 

Cydnits ------------- ix. 309. 

Cydonia in Crete ---------- ii, 43. 

Cyllaie --------. -----i. 15, 

CynoS'Sema, sea-fight of 1 - - - - • iv. 275, 276. 

Cyprus - i. 376.— ii. 114.— ix. 184, 185, 

Cypselus ---•----.-•-- i. 285. 
Cyreian Greeks, or the Ten thousand - - - v. 163. 169. 177. 

193. 198.203. 207. 2J 1.215. 217.219.221. 223.225. 

2^7. 247, 248. 258. 261. 263.267. 269. 271. 273. 275. 

277- 279. 28.1. 283. 285. 287. 289. 291. figg. 297. 299. 

303« 305. 309- 31 1» 312, 313. 315. 317- 319- 323- 325* 
Cyrewe in Africa - -. -, ^, t. - -. - - - i- 378» 
Cyropocdeia - - - - - - r .- - - - - - ir. 8. 

Cyropolis "^ ,-,-.- x. 73 to 76* 

Cyrus. 
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Qtfrus king of Persia - - ii. 13. 15, 16. 22. — ix. 9. 18,, 19 ; 

and - X. 338. 

Cyn/*younger son of Darius II. - - - - iv. 314, 315. 

316 to 318. — V. 159 to 165. 169 to 196; andix. 330. 
Cythera -----------.- iii. 271. 

CyzicuSf sea-fight oflf --.-.•- iv. 284/^285. 



Damas ------------- ix. 25. 

Damascus ---- -.------ ix. 352. 

Damon, friend of Pericles -------- jii. j. 

Dandus, - -, - - - - - i. 32 to 35. 

DaphncBus, general of the Syracusans - - vii. 40. 60. 63. 

Dardanus - - - - - - - - - - - - ^- i. 81. 

Darius - _ - -„ ii. 29, 30. 32. 35, 36. 38, note". 48. 65. 
73.76. 108.— ix. 315 to 343. 325 to 358. 401 to 419. 
and — X. 1. -----------to 23. 

Darius II. ^ - - - - - - -^ - . - iv. 76. — v. 159. 

Darm, Nothus - -- - - - - -ix. 164, to 174. 

Datames ------------ ix. 176. 

Daurises, a Persian general - - - - - - ii. 63, 64. 

Day 'hook of Alexander the Great x. 442 to 448. 452 to 458. 

Decehia in Attica ------ - - - - iv. 106. 

Deinon ----------- ix. 168. 189. 

Delium^ battle of --------' iii, 291. 295. 

Delolme ------------- ix. 52* 

Delphi - - - - i. 207 to 216: 335. 343. 428. — ii. 17. 

, 124. 140. 168 to 171. 201. — viii. 13 to 17. 19. 92, 

935 and ---------- 219 to 224. 

Delphion ---------- vi. 130 to 132» 

Demades ----------- ix. 157. 159. 

Demaratus king of SpsLYtSi ----- ii. 80, 81. 123. 

DeTTzara^t^, Corinthian -------- ii, 277, 

Demetrius, son of Py thonax ------- x. 1 20. 

Democracy ------ i. 275. — ix 14. 73. 74. 115. 

Demosthenes the General r - - - iii. 215, a 16. 218 to 220. 
222 to 230. 233 to 241. 253 to 259. 277. 286, 287, 
288. — iv. ig6. 117. 127. 129. 130. 132. 134. 143, 144. 
154 to 156; and .-- 159* 

Demosthenes the Orator - - - his descent, &c. viii. 117, &c. 
, political outset, 125, &c. — orations, &c. 127. 146 to 150. 
173 to 175. — diplomatic missions, &c. 207. 209. 21 u 
219. 232 to 234. — oration on the peace, 283. — 2*^ phi- 
lippic, &c. 293. 307. 324.—^^ philippic, 331.— 1«^ mi- 
nister, 338 to 340.-— negotiation with,'and oificesfor the 
Persian court, 341. — embassy to Thrace, 347, 348. 
—4^^ philippic, 353, 354.— on the letter, 36710 374.-'- 
measures against Macedonia, 376 to 379^ 382. — con- 

H H 2 " cedes 
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cedes^he lead in publio basitiess, viii. 384.-^agaifi d)tiBmtr 
preeminence, 385. 398 to 404. 428, 429. — embassy to 
Thebes, 427, 428, &c.— ^his exertions in prosecuting' 
hostilities against Philip, 432. 435. — his flight, and 
return, 444. 453. — oration on the slain at Chseroneia> 
454 to 456. 464 to 467, note. — his public conduct onr 
the death of Philip, 472, 473. — ^little information in his 
speeches respecting the constitution and state of parties 
in Greece, ix. 73. — exerts all his abilities against Alex- 
anderj 197. — and to excite troubles for Macedonia^ 116. 
«:-his consideration at the Persian court, 131, 132. — ar 
gorden crown proposed to be presented to him, x. 385. 
— his speech on this subject noticed - - - - 391. 

DercyUida€ v. 336, ^ij. 341. 345. 375. 

Dermot ----------.--. i. 93, 

Utitpothm ------------- ix. 7^; 

jy^alion ---------- i. 217. — vjii. 4. 

Pesippus -------- vii. 38. 40, 41. 55. 63, 

Diactoridts ------------ ix. 26J 

DicaarcMa ------------ ii. 296. 

DiitrepAes ---------- iv. 115, ii6, 

DiUettanti society -------- x. 207, note. 

Diodes ------------- vii. 11, 

Diodorus historian - vii. 2, 3^4. — ix. 40. 97. iiT, note. 138» 
141, note. 150, note. 174, note. 185, note. 220, note. 
224^ notte. 231, note. 249, note~. 261, note. 263, note. 
279,,note. 319, note. 325, note. 400, note. 412 note. 
X. 14, note. 38, note. 148, note; and - 404, note.^ 

iiiodoiiu ---------- iii; 1^4. — ^ix. 96. 

Diogenei ---'--------- \m. 405. 

J^iognetus ------------- ix. 96; 

THotnedon iv. 336; 339, 34'jr. 352, 353. 

Diomiius iV. 85. 

Dion - - - - vii. 209. 211 (o 214. 215 to 220. 2f22 to 225, 
227 to 23^0 ; and -..----- * 233 to 240.^ 

Dionysius of Syracuse - - - - vi. 171. 248". — vii. 48 to 53. 

55. 57 to 64. 66 t6 73. 77' to 86. 88 to 91, 92 to 100; 

it)8 to 114. 118 to 120. 127 tb 136. 138 to 147, 153 

to 160. 163 to 169, 172 to 17$. 181 to r86^. 191 to 202. 

. ix. 7;8. 

Diofhfsiiu the younger - - - vii. 203 to 209. 212, 213, 222;^ 
223. 226; 227. 247 to 249. 261, 262, 263. 294,* 295. 

piotijfsus or Bacchus, sacrifice to ----- x- 163. 

piopeithes viii. 323,324, 

Diphridas ------------ vi. 71. 

pivertiou --------•^--- ix. 53. 

Dodona -------- i. 204, 205. ix. 2f2. 382. 

ppdwell --- X. 2^5, note. 

VorUu$ «.4.-« ------- f^*2 8o. 

' Doris 
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Dam - - - - ^ ,, ^ ^ X 1%. 

JDortj daughter of Xenetiis ; jnarried to DioQysius, vii. 104. 
Drangies ----------. --x. 232. 

prydcn ---.-------- ix. 432. 

I>wc<r^*tt* king of the Sicels - - - - - - iy. 10 to 12. 

Dijm'e ---.----------4. ijj. 



Earth and Witter ; given as an aclyaowlfidgiwejDt of 6uh- 

jection i, 434. — ii. iig. 

Earthquake ---ii. s7o.-«iv. 180. 

Eclipse of the moon ; effect of - - r - - iv. 136, 137, 
Ecspondi -..-------^.- ny, 494. 

Edessa ----------... vii. 320. 

Egesta in Sicily ------ iy. %(i. 28, 29, 53. 65, 

Egypt - - i. 6. 30, P9-— ii. 24 to 28, ,384, 385, 386.— 

ix. 371 to - - 391- 

JEiVa i. 347. 349 to 352. 

Elateia ------------- viii. 419. 

Eleia ---------- -i. 23010232. 288. 

JEfawttrfaV; a prpvince^of Maipedpnift - _- - - jii. 49, 
EiqihofU hunUt^ - - - - - .- - - .. ,- x. ^57. 

i&V- - i, 14, 15.— iii- 354>353. 379- 381.— v. 359. 36;!.-- 
vi. 219. 309-^15. 321* 3J3; aiyi - - - . ^35. 

JEuspQttdi «.-------.-.- iji, ^9^, 

tpomeinondas - - r vi. 153. 232, 23$. 237, 23?. 242, 243. 
247. 257. 266. 271 to 273. 333, 334. 339 to 347, 
and 348 to 357. 

Eparites; Arcadian militia - - - - - - - vi. 317. 

Ephesus ix, 239, 240. 243, 244. 

E^altet ..- -.. ii. 379. 3B1. 

J^hr^ ---4, 36®. 

Epidamnus -- L 585.— iii. 21. 

i^idauT^ - - - - - .i. 15.— iii. ^84 to 387. 402. 404, 

[^pimeneidef Cretjgi -. -- i. 397, 39^, 

'^pfQlce - - . - - . . - - iv. .83. .86. 129. 161 

j^rus - - ^ . - ^ - i._i2,—yiii. 66^ 67.— ix. ^3. 

Epitadas - --- -.- - - - iii. 25$, 1256. 25?. 

.Epj^oj^a queen of Cilicia - 1- - - - - - 7.171,4.^1. 

Eratosthenes jibrariiin of Alexandria; his chnniological 
?y«tei» - - ; - L 240. 

fir^Mi^s,, or Erif^tftonimj spvereign 0/ Attica - i. 55. 

^^^OM ; his Vwgration poticed .- - - „- -.,-.. i. ly. 

Etepnicus Laceda^mqpian goneral ^ - . - - iy. 36^1 to 364. 

'^haa P - - - - . i. 371.— ii. 418. 4^q.ni^iv. 173, i74<-r* 
v^. 403 to 4p8.— and - - - - ^- ..viii. 15I ,to -155. 

JE^fe Athen^n - ------ - . . 111,30^. 

i^^i^^T^*^ Lacedasmonian -vi^ii3. 

H H 3 Eulceus 
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EuUtuSy voyage down the - ------- x. 362. 

Eumcnea - ix. 96. x. 402, 403. 427. 

Euphdes king -of Messeiii^ . . .- i. 333, 334. 336, 337* 

Euphamidas ..-.- iii. 108. 

Eupkorton -- - - - - - - - - " " " ix. 26. 

Euphrates - - - i. 5.— ix. 399, 400.— x. 417, 418. 424. 

Euphron of Sicyon - vi. 282 to 287. 292. 

, Euripides - iii. 7.-1 v. 163.— x. 407. 

Eurotas • - - - - i. 14, 15. 

Euryhiades ----------- n» 158. 181. 

Eurydice queen of Macedonia ----- vii. 329, 330. 

Eurymedan, battle of the ii- 343> 344- 

Eurymedm, Athenian - - - - iii. 207, 208, note, 241. 

266, 267. 269 ; and - ^ iv. 104. 

Furyptolemus Athenian - - • - - - -- - iv. 347. 

Euristheus king of Argos ------- i. 38. 40. 

Eurytus, Spartan ---------- iJ« ^SS* 

Evagoras prince of Sakmis - - vi. 11 to 15. 366 to 369. 

F. ' 

Fate -i- iio- 

Fish-eaters •----" x. 293, 294. 

Fleet of Nearchus - - - x. 266 to 268. 

Jbre»» troops - ---------- ix. 38. 

France ------ v. 60, 61, note.^x. 56. 60. 88. 

French orthography of Asiatic names - x. 234, 235, note. 






(■ 



Q. 

G(i(/ro«a, commerce of ------ - x. 249. 297. 

Galley - - - - - ii. 194 to'198.— iv.* 125, 126, note. 

Games of Greece i. 225 to 228. 232 to 234. 

Gaugameloy battle of ------* ix. 468 to 419. 

Gauls - - ------ - - - - - - - ix. 124. 

Gaza IX. 368 to 371. 

Gela - ------ ii. 259. — vii. 54, 55- 65 f<) 6g. 

Gellias of Agrigentum -- vii. 33. 

Gelon of Syracuse - - ii. 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265. 
271,272; and - - - - - - - - iv. 2, 3. 7; 

Geneva -- - -- - 7"- - -- * *" 'ix. 11. 

Getes -- iii. 104.— ix. 122, 123, 

Gibbm -, x. 234, 23 S, note. 

Glaucias --- ix. 127. 129, i30i 

Glausees ox Glaucaneeks - - - - ^- - x. I80, i8ii 

Gongylut ..---- iv. 93> 94- 

Gerdum kmt --.-,----- ix. 299 to 301. 

Gordium 
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Gwdium --*----*---- ix. 296, 297. 
Gor^fMW, of Leontini --------- iv, 15. 

Govemmetii of the early Greeks - - - - i. 122. 276. 

Gramcus, battle of the - ix. 227 to 234. 

Grecian constitutions - - - - - - - - ix. 60 to 72. 

Griffins X. 54, 55. 

Gronovius - - - ix. 36, note. 102, note. ii5» note. 121, 
note. 213, note. 226, note. 400, note. x. 333, note. 

—and ---- 453»note. 

Guischardt --- ix. 124, note. 

Gyges Lydian ------ ------ii. 4. 

Gylippus - - - iv. 80. 91 to 99. 106 to 110. 121 to 123. 

130- 135- 139- 14^- 145> H^* 15^- I54ri55- 157> 158. 

H. 

I 

HaleSj Dr. ix. 369. 

Halicarnassus - - i. 375.— ix. 255, 256. 258 to 263. 

Halonesus - ' viii. 302, 303. 309 to 316. 

Hannibal, Carthaginian general in Sicily - - vii. 14. 16. 
18.20.22,28; and- ---- 39. 

Banno ""'". ^^^' ^45» ^4^5- 

Hairmudius and Aristogeiton - - - - i. 446. — ii. 103. 

Harmosty office of ---------- iv. 197. 

Harmoza ----------x. 309, and note. 

Harpalus -- -- - - - - - - x. 394 to 400. 

Hecatceut of Miletus -»!. 237 — ii. 53. 

Hegemtratus ----------- ii. 246. 

Helicon - -- - - - - - - - - - - -i. 13. 

Helos --- ---- i. 316, 317. 

Helots - - - i. 316 to 318.— ii. 370, 371. 373.^iii. 281. 
Hephastion - - - ix. 344, 345.— x. 44. 353, 354. 402, 

and - 403. 

-Heracleia --------- ----vi. 213. 

Heracleides of Syracuse - - vii. 208, 209. 211. 219 to 222. 

227. 230, 231 ; and .- 235. 

Heracleids - - - - - - - i. 40. 195 to 197. 223. 

Hercules^ or Heracles -------- i. 38. 39. 

Hermocrates of Syracuse r - - iv. 2i» 22. 47 to 49. 70, 71. 

73» 74« 84. 87.91. 107. 109. 110. 121, 122. 146. 157. 

28^ to 291; and ------- vii. 20 to 26. 

Hermolotts ------ ----- x. 125 to 128. 

Herodotus - i. 238. 258. 452, note. — ii. 38, note. 121. 124. 

— and - - - - - - - - - - - - ix. 23. 

Hesiod -------- i. 102, 103. 131. 248. 

Hieromnemon- -----*----- i. 221. 

Hieron of Syracuse ----------- iv. j. 

Himcra, battle of - - ii. 268. 273, 4, 5, note.r— vii. 19. 
Hipparchus^ son of Peisistratus ----- i. 445 to 447. 

H H 4 Hipparinus 
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JUifypfirimf ^T^Tr^-Trrs- ,vii. 59; 94^ 
Htppim, son of Pdsi&tratus i. 444. 446, 447 — .ii. 5S, 59, Bg, 

fiippocleides - - - - - ^ - ix. ii6, 

Jlippocrates Sjkartan -.--». «^.iy^ ^00^ 
flippocrates AlheDian - - - iii. 2iJ6, 28^, 288. 290. 9g2. 
Histutus oi JNIiletus - .- - .- - - - - ii. 47. 52.^5. 
ITo/wer - - - i. io2. 129, 130. 190, note. 193. 249. 255. 
note. 386. — ix. 17, note. 1^9, 20. and - - • .. 33. 
ffooke ----.-.--,..-.- J. . X. 207, note. 
Sorsemanship - - - - r .- -- r - * j- - i. 159^ 
Ht/dasp£s, haitth of .-....- - x. 171 to 178. 
Bydraotes ---•---•.... x. 185, 186. 
fij/paspists - - - - ix. 226, note.— X. 140, 141, note. 
Hyptrholus Athenian - - • - - iji. yji,^\y^ 27, 28. 

I. 

Idolatry -r-i. 113. 

Jdomene, battle of.---------- jii. ^39. 

Jdomeneui Cretan --------. .j, 279. 

//fyn'o ----..-, r vii. 316. 349. — ix. 126., 127. 

Imilcpn Carthaginian general in Sicily - - - _ yji, ^9, 39, 

40. 43. 40. 65. 69. 122 to 124. 129. 132. 137. 14Q. 

to-------- 142. 

Jmmor^o/sV^, doctrine of, among the Gi^ee]^ - - i. 121. 

Jnarus Egyptian ii. 384. 

India, naturt^l circumstances of - - - x. 133 to 1354— 

northern part of beyond the Indus, x. 164, ij^.— ^ade 

.and navigation, 2ii.-r-geograpby . -. -. - - -213. 

Indian cattle sent to Macedonia by Alexander - -x, 144. 

Indian people, char^ct^er pf - - - r - - x. 149, 150U 

Jttfi^an states, constitution of - - .- r x. 179,^1 182. 

Iwbis, river of - - x. 164 to i£6. 2ij.-^bore in, 241, note. 

In'oasim of England --------- ix. «<w, oQtc. 

Jo ..-.,- i ^^ 

Jonia - - - - ^ - . . . Yu ^, 

iom •-- -. - - - * i. 373. 

Iphicrates - - ^ vi. 43, 44 to 46. 53. 55. fyi, 79. 8ip* 175. 

178, 179. i8i. 183. 186, 187. -141, ^4«.—yii. 358.369. 

38610388.398.45919 - r - - , -. - ^4^1. 
Iphigeneia - --------.„. j. 35^ 

Inland - - , - -, . ^ i. 9S« 

I^a(iQ9 ^ , -. ,yU.347, 

Isjncnias .vi. 114, jljj. 118. 

Isocrates - - r - - vii. 465 to 472^— viii. 75, 76. 12a* 34S 

to 256. S96. 457 to 459.— And - - - ^ . ijc, 10. 

Jwrfl^ctfXlorinthian -- -.----^.-^t, iii. '.144. 

Jjjocro^e*, letters of .---.-.^i|c. 75 t(».aa. 
/«w, battJe.of . .... . - r r -. ix..387l».fi|64- 

Isthmiofi 
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iMhrnim - -• iv. 1&3. — ^vi. 51. 

lidy -•-----. -i. 37S. — ii. ^4 to 3Qa. 
//Aowie i. 334. -338, 339. 



J. 

Julius Ccesar -.-----. x. 207 to 909. 419. 

Jason ------••-.•-»-- i, 46. 

/flWcMi of PheFae --------- vi. 205 to 215. 

Jews -------- - - ^ - ix. 47, 48* 

Jupiter ----.--------• -i. 107. 

Jupiter Ammon ---------- ix. 382. 

Justin ----.----- ix- 97* 845* »ote. 



K. 

Kersobleptes king of Thrace - vii. 449. 451. — ^viii. 2 16. 21 S. 
Khan^ or Khawn --------- x, 234, note. 

Killuta ---------^----x. 242, 

Kifighf offic4! and dignity, controversy on - x.^ 114. to 120. 
£ii>g^^^^t Athens --------- ii. 405, 406. 



» 



L. 

Lacedcanon, or Sparta - i. 42. — The principal circumstances 
of Lacedasmonian history are indicated in the heads of 
chapters and sections. 

Lacedtnmm, Thessaly^ and Kpnie, comparative views of the 
coostiintions of - - - - - - - - ix. 60 to 65. 

LacedmmoniWf sou oi C'lmo^ -.-.... iii. 31. 

JUiu^kes Athenian .--»..--.. iii. 210. 

Laconia - - ^ --------- - i- 14» 

Lais -------- ^ ,. - - - - iv. 60. 

Lamachus Athenian ^ - - - - - - - iv. 30. 56, 57. 

Langarus -------.-•-#-- ix. 126. 

Language r---r i, 138. 

Laphanes -----.-.--.--- ix. 26. 

Ziariss0 ---. -*i-^-^r- v. 232, note. 

JjegislaHolt in Macedonia •-r--<. ix. 44to 49. 

Xi£iti&4M Lacedaemonian - - - -- - - - -iii. 381. 

Lel^g^ i. 371. 

Leoced$s ------------- ix. 25. 

Leonidas --------- ii. 139. 148 to 156. 

Ltoudades --.----,- -vi. 114 to 118. 140. 

fjeofmatus --------- -«. 289 to 291. 

Leo!/Uim - - ^ - • - • iv. 15. 17.— vii. 94. 144. 

Leotickydas 



» 
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Leotichydas --------ii. 246 to 249. 252 

ZiCp/m«, brother of Dionysius • - - vii. 124. 129. 139. 175 
Lesbos - - - ii. 44. — iii. 160. 164. 187. — iv. 174, 175 

Letters i«i35- 140. 143 

Lewis XIV. ------------ X. 305 

Limnct ------------- i. 330 

Livy ---------- ix. 22. 32, note. 42 

Locris --------- ---i. 13. — v, 392. 

Lucanians ---------- vii. 161. 163 

Lucca -------------- ix. 11 

Lyciscus Messeniaii ---------- i, 335 

I^comeefef of Mantineia ------ vi. 245. 250, 251. 264 

298, add -- ---- 299. 

LycurgtM of Sparta - - i. 293 to 328. — vi. 80. — ix. 11 
Lycurgusy son of Aristolaides ---»•- i. 430. 438 
LycurgttSy orator -------- viii. 445, 446 

Lydia - - - - ii. 2 to 5. 8 to 12. 15 

Lyncestis ---------,--- ix. 34 

Lyncits, or Lyncestis - - - - iii. 40. 280. — vii. 325 

Lysander - - iv. 316 to 318. 321. 322. 329, 330. 365 10369 

372. 374 to 377» 378, 379- 38i» 382. 390, 391, 392 
Lysanias ------------- ix.^6 

•Lysias --------------v. 52 

Lysicles ------------ viii. 446 

Lyttelton ----------- x. 241, note. 



M. 

Maccabees ---------ix. 369, 370, note. 

Macedonia - - - i. 12. — ii. 147.— iii. 37. 43. 280.— vii. 297. 

299 to 303. 306, 307. 309. 313. 315, 316. 318. 320. 

323 to 325. 328, 329. 331. 339. 343. 346. 377. 

380. 384, 385. 411, 414 to 418. 425. — viii. 69 to 72. 

84,85, 86* 161, 162, 163. 187, 188. 190. 191. 203, 

204. 206, 207. 214 to 220. 226. 230. 232* 241. 244. 

259- 262. 282, 283. 300. 362. to 304. 317. 333. 334. 

407. 417. 430, 431. 433. 437. 469 ; and 455-— «• 1 to 

5* 33 to 60. 84 to 93. 116. 130 to 163. 200 to 204. 

X. ----------- --5to 14. 

Macedonia^ constitution of the kingdom of - ix. 33 to 60. 
Macedonians, character of - « - - - - ix. 82 to 84. 

Machon Corinthian --.----.. iii. 144. 

Magarsus -...--------. ix. 314, 

Magon Carthaginian --------- vii. 164. 

Mdea promontory ------- ----i. 14. 

Males ----.-------- ix. 25. 

Mallians ---------- x. 220 to 223- 

MaUus --.--.----.---- :ix. 314. 

Mania 
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Mania satrapcss of Molid v. 338 to 340. 

Manners of the early Greeks ----- i. 174 to 193. 

Manners of the Macedonians - - - - - - ix. 89 to 93. 

Mantineia - - iii. 396.— vi. 103. 221 to 223. 326, 327. 353. 
Marathon ------------- ii. 96. 

Mardians ------------ x. 26, 27. 

Mardonius - - - ii. 76. 77. 206. 267. 212. 217. 223, 224. 

226.231.233; and --------- 234. 

Marmara ---------^--ix. 279. 

Marriage, between brothers and sisters, esteemed creditable 

at Athens, and in Caria ------- ix. 256. 

Marriages of Greeks with Persians - - - x. 349, 350- 
Masistius Versmn - - . - - - - ii. 217. 219. 220. 

Masonry of the early Greeks - . - ^ - - - i. 154, 
Masilia or Marseille --------- ii. 21. 

Media -------------- ii. 13. 

Medius of Lanssa -------- x. 441. 445. 

Megabazus .-.---.,. ---ii 398. 399. 
Megacles --------- i. 391. 438. — ix. 26. 

Megalopolis ------ vi. 228«— viii. 134 to 138. 

Megara - - - i. 392. — ii. 377, 378* 386 to 389. — iii. 102. 

275 to 278. 282 to 286. — vi. 383. 387 ; and - viii. 286. 
JWeZ/on of Thebes --------- vi. 138, 139. 

Melos ' -- - - --'- - iii. 412 to 4^5. — ix. 111. 

Melvill general -----ii«i95. 

Memnon ix. 200. 269. 221 to 225. 258 to 260. 283 

to 285. 290 to - 296. 

Memphis ----------- ix. 274. 387. 

Menestheus --'-- - - - - - - - ---i. 77. 

Menon Tbessalian - - - v. 173 to 175. 182. 187. 215. 217. 
Mentor - * - - : - - - ix. 182 to 1S4. 200. 208, 209. 
Mercuries ; mutilation of • - - - - - - -v. 111. 

vAf e^opo^amtan rivers, floods of - - - - - x. 417, 418. 

Messena in Sicily - i. 355, 356. — vii. 101. 129. 146 to 149. 

Messenia i. H> 15- 3^8 to 357.— vi. 243. 

MeMone in Messenia --------- i. 3^7, 

Methone in Macedonia ----- viii. 84, 85. 95, 96. 

Migration ------------ i. 4. 

MUetus - - - ii. 5. 8. 9. 48. 52. 53. 66, 69. 70. — iii. 14.—. 
" iv. 194, 195. and ix. - - - - - - - 245 to 249. 

Military service^ i.422. — When first compounded for, vi. 112, 
Miltiades - ii. 71 to 74. 91.92. 94. 95. 96 to 100. 102 to 107. 
Mindarus Spartan - - - iv. 252. 271. 274, 275. 280, 281, 

282, 283, and 285. 

Minerva i. 53. 73.— iii. 91. 

Minos - - - - - - - - i. 22.69.70. — ix. n. 

Mithranes - -- - - -- --- - - ix. 238.* 

Mitylene - - - iii. 160 to 167. 172 to 174. 178. 182 to 186! 
' ' iv. 333, 334, 336 ; and - ----- ... 340. 

Mnasippus 
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Mnasippiis L^cedsemoniiiD - - - vi. 172, 173. 17^, 177. 
Molos^ts - --------- ix. 21 to 32, 33. 

Monarchy -------i. 269. 272.— ix. 16 to 20. 

Monsoon ---------- -x. 268, 269. 

Montesquieu _- r - r - - r r - - x. 87. 88. 

Mosaic history --rr---r-----i. 3. 

Jittm- of the early Greeks -------- i. 151. 

Musicanus --------- - x. 33^, 233. 236. 

Mycalii, battle of - - - ii, 249 to 251. 

Mycenm- ----- »• 374> 375» 37^- 

Myroutdes Athenian - - ii, 387, 388. 393, 394, 395. 400. 
Myrrh-b^aring tiets -- - - - - • - - -x. 251. 



N. 

Nicies ' ----, ii. 296.— ix. 25f . 

J^ard -r-,- ---^x. 251. 

^a/ion*, ancient Ja^ of - ------ x, 005. oqg, 

JSffwal action ; ^manner of among the Greeks - - ii. aSs« 
iifaf>igation,4>ng\n of, i, 8. - - - - Sl;ate o/ftmoBg tSbp 

Greeks ------>-- - - r ii. 183. 

,Naa:Qii^ Naxus - - - - - - - - * ii* 49* 5^* 84P* 

J^ofcu^ .--i. ^82.— vii. 213, ^14. 

Nearchus - - - - - - — ix. g6,rr-x^ A'f^S*'^yof^g^o( 

X. 263 to 335 ------ ^ r See Vincaift. 

^foptolemus Pyrrhus - ji^. 23^ 24. 261. 

New poresjt ---------rx. 24^,t*H«e. 

,Micm - - -- - x*iy«..aA4' 

Nfciqs - - - .^i. 180, iSi. ^2, 251, SSA- '«64» i^i^s. 3*^8^ 
$¥>' 37S1 3.77 — '^' H' ^7. »8. 30, 31 to 33. 37^0 4p. 
55- ^5 to 70. ai.po, 91. 94> 95»!0 lo ip^- ^^^ 
wft, ^23. 127 to 136. %^% 14$. ,^. .148 to «4. 
46^>lPi;69 * - r - - - - -^ . . y^QS. 

Njiconnfides r --------- it 390, S9^# B^t- 

'Jficosfr^^s r r .r r ? .- r iil. ^1 <t0 f/D4. <^>^iAO€e. 

tfisofeUs r -•--. jrii.^7.s8?. 

jy7^p/¥/% laearfigbt ,off ^ - r i^. J2#. 



QjcAvr^ ^ 4^tnxerx€s Qchus, - 

(Eta- - - - - f -„ -^ -^ ..-.--_-_ - 4.-1^. 
(Empftyta^ battle of- -- -.- - - ---^it 394. 

PSjfg^ ^ - r .-, ^ ^ - <r. ^ >r i. :49r 50^:5 V M4- 

Qlij^archy - • - - -i - * r r - <r r^ ^ 1*374. 
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Ofpip, battle" of - - - ... . - - . - Hi. 225. 

Oiypmia, Imttle of •------*--- vi. 323. 

Oipnpiadf Otymfpian Games - - - i. 228 to 234, 258, 259. 

260. — Macedonian Olympian festival - viii. 187, 188. 

and ----------- ix. 85 to 87. 

Ofymptoc^ Macedonian* - - - - - - - - - ix. 163. 

Olyrtipias ----------- viii. G6. 476. 

Olympus ------------ i. 12. 13. 

Olynthus - - - ii. 204. — vi. 106 to 109. 113. 12 k 134, 

»35-— ^"- 323» 3^4- 376 to 385. 397. 413 to 41^.— 

viii. 178 to 187; and -- 179 

Omare$ -----•-*------ ix. 232. 

Omens ------------ x. 431,432. 

Oneisicritus ------- ix. 96. — x. 270 to 272. 

Onomarchus ' - - - - viii. 60, 61, 62. 97,' 98 to 103. 

Onomastris --------•-.- ix. 26; 

Opis X. 363. note. — 366^ 

Ora ----x. 14910 151. 

Oracles ------ i. 201 to 216. — ^ii. 17, 18, 19. 

Orchomenians -------- --vi. 159, 160. 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon --------j. 194. 

Orates, satrap of Sardis ---------ii. 44. 

Ore^c*, king of Thessaly - -------ii. 400. 

Orites .-------------jt, 248. 

Orobatis ----------- --x. 151. 

Orphic poeyns ------------ i. 102; 

Orthography ---------. i. 14, notei 

O^Ruark, king of Leitrim - - - - - - - - i.93« 

Ostracism ----------- ii. 174. 381. 

OaratHres ----------- ix. 338 to 340: 

OsPus -------------- X. 65 to 67; 

Okyartes ------------ x. 102 to 107'. 

Ojjyar^ej, siege of that fort ------ x. 103, 104^ 

Oxyartes*i daugbtef married to Alexaiidts' - - - x:. 105. 

Oxycanus -- X. 2f33, 23^4* 

Ovydracs -,--.--- x. 2291 

(holitm Locfis ------- iii. 22 r. — ^viii. 47, 48V 



PoMfr Atbemsn - - iii. 167, 172, 17*6 to 179 1^7, iSJk 
JPtfceo/tti^ battle' of tite. - - w - ... ^ - - v 383. 
BxHitytk - . - rf .*.--. - lu 16^,17, ^B, 19. 

J^utaw ---------- iii, 151^ 152^ note* 

BMiarHus bacedmnoiiiaB ------ iv. 197^ 024^ 

Fks^mniOt Fxjiieidmio^mAtBXy - ii* 290,291,298,^29^11^161 
BdgeS>tf^ ^exaMder^ thei» conspiraoy <• <» - x. i2S:ta v^ 

Pagondas 
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Pngondas Theban - - - i". ^89.^ 

pJlen'e, or Pellen'e, city of Achaia - - vi. 245, note. 268. 

Pfl//ew^', town of Laconia - -. y|; M5' 

Pallene, penisula ^»ii- 180. 

Pfl« -•----•-----■-- - 11.91. 

Pancerms ..--.*---- 111. 7. 

Pon^tYrff Spartan - - ^ n. 155« 

Papklagonia - ix. 302 to 304. 

ParcBtficene - - - x. 14, 15. 106 to 108. 

Paris - - - - 1. 84. 

Parmenio - - - - viii. 207. 214. 483.— ix. 117. 201. 
210, 211. 267 to 269. 271, 272. 309, 339, 340. 35^-^ 
367, 368. 413 to 415. ; and - - • - x. 35 to 44. 

POrnes V *3- 

Parnassus ---------- ---i* 13« 

Paropamisau Alexandria founded - x. 59. 

PasargadoB See Pcrsepolis. 

Parrhasius ------------- m* 7' 

Passaron - - - - - - - - - " " " • ix. 22. 

Pasirees - - - - - - - - - " " " ' ^' ^95' 

Pattsaniasy commsxidtY in chief of Grecian army - - ii. 215. 

327 to 331, and 3+7*0351. 

Pausanias, king of Lacdaemon - - v. 72 to 75. 394 to 397. 

Paitala - x. 337 to 339. 244, 245 278. 

Pausanias Macedonian ------ viii.^ 471, 472. 

Peisander - iv. 215. 217 to 221. 226. 228. 230, 231, 231. 
Peisistratus ' ' - - - i. 439» 43i- 434> 435- 437- 440- 

and - - 442, 443> 444-^ 

Peithagoras x. 437, 438. 

Pelasgians ------------- 1. 29. 

Pelion -- ----1. 13. 

P€/^fl, capital of Macedonia ---„--- vii. 320. 
Pelopidas - vi. 153, 154. 193- 19^ to 199. 200, 201. 256. 

257, 258.260. 261. 265, and - 272. 

Peloponnesus r- «-------• ^^4* 

Pelops ------ 1. 36. 40. 

Peneius - --."""" " " " ' " " .?.' ^^' 
Perdiccas I, ------- -"-"" m* 3*^» 

Perdiccas li. - - ii. 245.— iii. 4^, 43- 47- 1^^. 156 to 159. 

280. 298, 299. 307- 317* 318. 320, and- - - - 323- 

Perdiccas III. . . - . vii. 329 to 337. 

Periacians --- -.-- ix. 12. 

Pericles - - ii. 379 to 381, 382. 419, 4^^. 422.— m. 2 

to 13, 14.- 16. 19. 37. 68 to 75. 88, 89. 96, 97- ioQ» ^^^> 

102. 106 to 108, 109. 116. 118 to 123. 126 to 130. 

and - ix. 26. 

Perga ------------- «• ^Bo. 

Persagada: ^- ..-.-/ See Pers^Us. 

Pcrsepolis^ . . . - ^ - • - - ix. 432 to 454^ 

Perseus 
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Perseu^ -- 1.36^ 

Persia - ii. 13. 24. 30, 3^32, 33- 46- ^S* 69. 76> 77- 87- 
93. 96. 108. 110. Ill, 113. 115. 117. 139. 142. 145. 
146, 147. 149. 156, 157. 161. 176, 177. 185, 186. 193. 
203. 205. 218. 233. 237. 244, 245. 247. 249. 253. 
336 to 344.— iv. 177. 189. 203. 223. 313-— V. 158. 
169. 332. 336. 385. 389.— vi. 60. 92. 217, 218. 367. 
371. — viii. 158, 159. — ix. 4. 113. 164 to 180. 208 to 
211. 217, 218. 223 to 273. 283 to 296. 307 to 358, 
408 to 434. — X.45 to 61 ; and - - - - - 9I to 98. 

Persia described ----------- ix. 337. 

Persian gulph, voyage up the - - - - x. 324 to 335. 

Peman pa] ace, burning of ----- ix. 432, 433. 

Pestilence at Athens - - - - iii. 110 to iiG. 210, 2ii« 

Peucestas - .----x. 353. 430. 

PhcBOcia --------..-- i. 125, 

PAo/^rct^, general of Phocis ------ viii. 109, 110. 

Phalius ------------- iii, 21. 

Pharasmanes ----------- x. 89, 90, 

Pharnabdzus ------ iv. 179. 246. 287. 291. 300. 303, 

304* 305- — V. 401, 402, 403, 404 to 407.— vi. 16. 23. 

24> 25. 38 to 40; and ------ ix. 178. 180. 

Pharsalm --.----.-- --vi. 205. 

P^oy //us general of Pbocis ----- viii. 106 to 110. 

Pheidias --------- -- iii, 6, 7. 

Pheidon ------------- -ix. 25. 

Phenicia^ - - - - i. 8. — ii. 254. — ^ix. 181 to 184. 351. 

Phialeia ------------- vi, 385. 

Philip son of Amyntas - - - vi. 257. - - - King of Mace- 
donia . - vii. 338 to 343. 347. 382,383. 411. 416, 

417, and note. 418 to 422. — viii. 66, 67. 70, 71, 72. 

98 to 100. 104, 105. 162, 163. 179, 180. 187, 188. 

^30* H5* 257» 258 to 263. 274 to 276. 282. 289,' 290. 

301. 305 to 307. 317 to 320. 352, 353. 355 to 366. 

375- 396, 397- 408, 409. 417 10419. 426. 432. 441. 

450 to 452. 457, 458. 467 to 469. 471. 474. 

to the end. — ix. 74, 75. 80 to 93. 193, 194. 
PhUipf an Acarnanian, physician to Alexander the Great, 

ix. 309. 
Philiscus ------------- vi. 254. 

PAt/i^ftij of Syracuse ------ vii. 53. 220, 221. 

PhilocraUs -•-.-----*--- viii. 281. 

Pkilomelus general of the Phocians - - - viii. 31. 33. 35 to 

39. 43, 44, 45. 48 ; and -. 5J'to53. 

Philosophers following Alexander's court - - - x. 109. 
Philosophy ------------ V. 134. 

Philotas and others, trial of - - - - - -> x. 42 to 48. 

Phlius - - - vi.44, 45. 104, 105. 127. 129. I3i.274t0 28i. 
Phocata - - - - • • - - -. - - - - ii. 19, 20. 

Phocion 
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Phocion - ... - viii; 1112, 113. 157. -344, 34«; 445, 
Pkocie - i. 13.— ii- 389.— v. 392.— viii. 6, 7. 25 to 29. 31, 

32. 37. 39- 41 > 4^- 54> 55- ^o. 63. 109, 110. 126. 

141. 197 to 199. 205) 206. 224. 228. 260, 261. 

and - 269 to 272. 

Phcebidas - - - - vi; 113 to 116, 117, 118. 161, 162. 

Phormion - - - iii. 18. 48. 125. 14<> ^^ 14^* ^44 ^ ^53' 155- 
PhoroneuB ----------- --i. 28. 

Pkrynichus - iv. 194^ 195. 213 to 217. 219. 233. 258 to 260. 

PhylMa& -- - vi. 13810141. 

Physic -- i. 173. 

Pindar ------ i. 287, note. — ji. 11.— ix. 153. 

Piracy --•'--!-------- jK. 318. 

Ptirfl^tca/ republics - .- - - - - - - - - ix. 114. 

Pisidia ------------- ix. 289. 

Plaiaa - ii. 233.— iii. 76 to 84. 131 to 138, 168 to 172. 189. 
Plalo ' -------- vii. 186, 187.— ix. 8, 9; 

Pleistoanax -------- ii. 419, 420.— iii. 340. 

Phtc^ch - • - - - vi. 144, note. — vii. 5. to 8. — ix. 23. 97. 

112, note. 139, note. 154^ note. 155, note. 157, note. 

185, note. 304 to 306. 429, note. 442 to 448. 452 to 
, 458 ; and ---------- x. 39r8, note. 

Poetry ----- i. 149. 

Polity of Aristotle - ix. 8 to 20. 

Polks --- - iii. 330. 

Potyacfs ----------- ix. 79. note. 

Pdybtades - - - - - - - - - - - vi. 134, 135. 

Polyhius ix. 32, note. 42, 43. 

Polyerates - - - - - - - - - - - ii. 40 to 44. 

Pdydamds ------ vi. 206. 209, 2io:-^ix. 79. 

Pdyd)amidus .-- iii- 316.321. 

Polytheism ------------ i. 104. 

Poora --- -- X. 257. 

Pope -•----------•'X. 206, note. 

Port** - - " - - x. 167 lb i1?o'; 1^81 190. 200. 201. 
Potidcta -.---* ii. 204^ 205. — iii. 43, 44. 126. 
Praxitas ----------- vi. 33, 34. 37. 

Prognostics^ respect for ------ x. 437 to 439; 

Property .----- i. 184, 185. 

Pro*f/(t^«W, ceremony of - - - - - x. 117^10120. 

PH)X€ftU9' - - -, v. 1^. 215. 217. 

Prytanes ' -- -.-.:. i«4i3» 

Psammeniti^i _---------. ii. 27, 28: 

PsajHtnitichtis - - - - - - - - - - - ii. 25, 26. 

PtdlcTJiy, sOn <5f Lagtrs - - - x. 140 to 14^. 1^52 to 154. 

Phletriy - - - - . • . ix. 95^ 

Ptolei/ny^sohcf(Sh\etlcus - - - - ^ - . - ix. 348; 
Pydtia - - - .^ .----..-- - ix. 59; 

P^fioMOrt* --•---.------ i; 221; 

Pylus 
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JPtrfe* - -^ - yi- 234. 235, 23^ ^37. ^38- ^4<^i H^- ^59- 
Pvto, a town of Eleia --,--- ^ ju 309, 3io. 
Pyf^affora* - - i. 384.— ii- ^83, 284, 285 & 286, note. 

FUei . . ?^-9^- 

J^tfthian games -*^.. 1.211. 



R. 



IX. 11. 



• 



BMgh - . - . 11. 47. 384- 

Ravens, story of ^' SH to 386, note. 

JRennc//, major . ..-.--. - - x. 241, note. 

Rcvublican Greek philosophers in Alexandefa courts x,. 109 

^ to 114. 

Rhegium iv. 15— vii. 95. H^- 153- 157- 

Rhetoricians', -.v. 88. 

Rhodes :^ - r - - i. 375.— iv. 205-— vi. 70. 895— vii. 401. 

473; and - i^iii. 141 to 149. 

Roman legislature .- ^^' 45> 40. 

Rme- - - - - ^ ii. 277, 278, 279.— IX. 5. 60 to 65. 

Rousseau - - - ^ i- 327« "ote. 

Roxana ^ "••'"" ^ *^l" 

Royal day-book of Alexander the Great - - - x. 442 to 448.. 

^and- - - 452 to 458. 

Royal revenue . - - - -^ - - - - - - - ix« 57* 



S. 

Sacrifice ^' V*5- n?- 

Sadocus -.------""-"" ^^i» 100. 

Saint Croia?, baron - ix. 98, note.— x. 416, note. 442, note 

Salami^ island - - i. 392.-11. 187. 

Salamis in Cyprus .------- L 37^ — vi- 13. 

Samos ---.--- i. 374.— ii. 44- 246.— iii. 14.— vii. 382. 
. 453, and ------------' 459» 

5fl«ga/a, siege of x. 186 to 1 88. 

Sardanapalus, monument of - - - - * - ix. 311 to 313. 

Sardis - " iX' 238, 239. 

Scanderheg ix. 128. 

Scion'e - . . - - iii. 312, 313. 357» 358.— ix. iii. 

Scythia ii. 5 to 8.— vm. 118, 119 

Scythians - - - - - x. 72 to 82. 88 to 91. 99, 100. 
Seqfight ; the first recorded in histoiy - ^ - ' ..' ^' ^86. 
Selinus - iv. 26.— vii. 15, 18, 23. 

Sestus - }^' *^'- 

fiewMc* son of Sparadocus --.---- m. i59« 
• Voi. X. 1 1 Seuthes 



•. 



•. 



/ 
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Seuthes son of Masades ------- vr^t^. jigt 

Skips, antieiit x. ^66 to a68. 415, 41^ 

Sicilif* i-37»*3^ 

Sicvon - - - - i. 25. 27,1^8. 287.-71. 281. 283, 292. 388. 

Sidan - - - - - - - - - - - ix. 180, i8u 

Sindomana ------------ x. 235. 

Sisygambis ------------ ix. 428. 

Sitalces king of Thrace - - - - iii. 106. iS^.tp 159- 

Sithonia peninsula viii. 180. 

Slavery - - r. 270. 405.— ix. 11. 55-— x. 209. 419 to 4^1. 
Smmdyridts --- - - -- - - -- • ^x. 25- 

Sneezing .---.- v. 225, 226* 

Socrates - - - - iii. 368.— v. 141. 147. 149- 153- 155» 

Sogdians x. 91 to 96?. 

Soli - «• 3»3t 314* 

Solon - - - i. 393. 400 to 403. 409 to 418. 420. 427 to 431. 

and - - " - - . 435to43S« 

Somataphy lakes ***.*---•--- ix. 9^* 

Soothsayers --i. 120* 

Sophuts - - - - ▼• 14», 141- 

Sophocles "*' T* 

Spa?iish court ----------- ix. «8«. 

Spenser^s description of anticnt Britain - - - 1. 62, notfe* 
Sphacteria - - - - - ' Hi. 238; 249. 253. 255 to 25^* 

Sphodrias --.---,--- vi. 155- 156. ■9«* 
SpHamenes ------ x. 77. 82 to 84. 93 ^ 96. 

Spithridates ..-..-.- ix.aid- 

Stageira - ix. 0. 

5/a^trfl ^:.353- 

Sthenelaidas -----. i"-Oo. 

5^rafto • ix. 21 to 23. 97, 98.— x. 276, 277. 

Sirdtohide ------ -r m^ HS^ 

Stratus, battle near --•-- -- -- -- ^ I4i* 

StrombicHides Athebian *-.----- w. iBy* 

5tt5d - - ----- ix.422 to445. — X. 3^3to335» 

Sword, two kinds of - - - - *■ i- 59* n^^* 

Sybaris in ItBly -------' 11.-280^281. 

jSTj^/a, Tsea-fights t)ff - - ----- - * iH. 31. 

Sycophancy ------ - - - - - - - - ▼.27* 

5i/fe«iiesi* kingof Cilicia-- •- -- - *■ - *■ ▼* 171. 'TS- 

5^/ittm - - -' -' - -* -' - - ^^* ^^^* 

Synomosies - - ------------- - *▼• *!$• 

Syracuse •- - - * * * - 1. 3^^» 8«B* 

5^r^ltl* - - - - - - - - • - V. ^ ^ - IKw It4. 

SyrphasL **---- --•*^* ix* 241. 
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■ • 

T. 

Tactics --•--» i. 426, note,— V. 235, note.— vi. 43. 
Tcenarum i*»- --------*-- 1. 14. 

^fl^iM, a Thessaliaa title vi. 208, 209. 

Tamjwe, battle of viii. 157. 

Tmagra, battle of "• 392. 

Tapoors ------------- x. 24. 

Tarqukdus Priscua -----•-••-- ii. 277. 

Tarsus " ^^- 309« 

Taxila X- 1^5, 166. 

Taxyks x. 136, 138. 

Tmfgetus -♦•-------'■-■ i. 14. 

Taylor, Mr. - - x. 331, note. 

Tearlas battle - — ..---- - vi. 255- 

Tegeana - - - - ii. 22i. 235, ^3^9 237.— vi. 223. 225. 227. 

and . - - - 331- 343> S44- 

Tdeutias - - - vi. 71, 72. 81. 85 to 87. 121 to 125. 

TeUclus ^ »• 330- 

Tehnissus 4-^ ^-ix. 286, 287. 

Tempc i- 43------ 133- 

Temples - i- i'3. 

Tew - - - - - V. 67. 

Tenthousand - - - v. 296; - - - See Cyreian Greeks. 
Ter^azus - - - - v. 248. ^50.— vi. 49.— ix. 172, 173. 

Th(ns - - ^ - «• 43^ 

r^a/M the poet *- »• 29^ 

r^c« of Miletus v. 135. 

Tkaryps ix. 29 to 31. 

Thasus ------- - ii. 3^7- 

Thebes in ^(£oXi^ . . - . - j. 48.^ix. 135 U) 155» 
TAemistocles Atbenian - - - - ii. 123, 124. 127. IS^- 158- 

159. 164. 174, 175- 177 to 179- 181, 1S2. 184. 2QO. 20f2. 

307. 310 to 326. 349. 351 to 360 ; and * ix. 27, 28. 

Theocles - »• 34«* 

Tkera - . i- 377- 

Theramenes Lacedaemonian - - - • - - - iv. 196. 
Theramenes Athenian - - - iv. 232. 257- ^59- 261 to 263. 

2€8. 386, 387, 38fi. 390 to 391-— V. 45 to 49- 65 to 58. 

Thermopylce - - ». 136. 149. 

Tiicrow of A grigentum ------ ii. ^65. — nr. 2. 

Timeus 1.69.631077. 

Thsspitt ------- iii. 324.— vi. i6i, 162, 163. 

Thtssaly - - i. 1^. 43, ^i7- 247.— ii. 133» 134- 400.— 

iii. 338.— vi. 205. 209. 214, 215. 257, 313— y»- 324» 

— viii. 97 to 101. 301, 302. — and • - - ix. 2, 3. 
Thessaly, Lacedamon and Rome, comparative views of the 

constitutions of ix. 60 to 65. 

112 Thimbron 
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Xerxes - - • • ii. 109. iii^ note. 112. 116. laS* 109. 1S9- 
lj^% 143. 148. 149. 154. 156. iSa. 185, 186. 187. 
188, 189, 194, 193, 194. 337. 1^53, and - 336, 337, 



Zande ----••--.---- - i. 354, 
ZtuxU ••---•-------• iii. 7. 
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